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P II E F A C E. 


CoNSiDKRiNo the importance of taxation, both as 
regards the interest of the public and of individuals, 
it appears singular that it should have been the 
subject of but few publications. The policy of 
particular taxes has, indeed, frequently engaged 
the attention of the legislature, and given birth to 
myriads of tracts, which, however, have been, for 
the most part, of little value. But, though it had 
been otherwise, the influence of taxation over pub- 
lic prosperity could not be learned from such de- 
sultory discussions. It cannot be advantageously 
treated of in parts, but, to be proj^erly understood 
and apjjreciated, must be considered as a whole, 
and in a general point of view. Little, however, 
liiis been done to set it in tliis light, or to show the 
way in* which the diflereut parts of a fiscal system 
act upon each other, and its various bearings and 
incidences on society. That portion of the ‘Wealth 
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of Nations’ which refers to Taxes and Public Debts, 
the chapters on tlie same subjects in Mr. Ricardo’s 
‘ Political Economy,’ and the treatise of Sir Henry 
Parnell on ‘ Financial Reform,’ arc the only works 
of any eminence on fiscal policy of a comprehensive 
character that have appeared in this country. But 
the first of these having been [)ublished so far back 
as 177G, is necessarily in many respects little appli- 
cable to tlie present state of things. Mr. Ricardo’s 
investigations are too abstract to be of much prac- 
tical utility ; and the more recent publication of Sir 
H. Pai-ncll is but indifierontly calculated to supply 
the deficiencies of his predecessors : being of li- 
mited extent, and including lengthened discussions 
on various branches of tlie public expenditure, his 
remarks on taxation arc, for the most jiart, brief and 
superficial, and he omits, indeed, all mention of 
several of the most inijiortant and difficult ques- 
tions involved in its discussion. 

Under tlujse circumstances we cannot Ik; said 
to have obtruded our.solvcs upon a field of discus- 
sion already fully occiqiied. We may have failed 
to accom|)lish our purpose, but the purpose itself 
can hardly be objected to. Our work is intended 
to supply what i.s certainly a desideratum in econo- 
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'^pcal literature, by furuishing the public with a 
|i|[tty full exposition of the principles and practical 
luence of Taxation and the Funding System. In 
view we have endeavoured carefully to trace 
i exhibit the eftect of the principal classes of 
es upon the wealth and well-being of the public. 
|e have not, however, confined our researches to 
history and influence of tlie leading taxes ini- 
iu the United Kingdom, These, no doubt, 
ve engrossed the greater portion of our attention, 
t wo have also investigated the influence of some 
the more irnjjortaut taxes imposed in other coun- 
es. And we are glad to Imve to state that the 
ult of these inquiries has been thus far satisfac- 
y, that it shows, tliat, with one prominent excep- 
n, there is but little to object to in the princij)lo 
the greater number of our taxes; that the abuses 
d defects witli wliich some of them liave been, 
|jd continue to be, cliargcable, have seldom been 
I'casioned by their being essentially unjust, unfair, 
^ mischievous, but by their having been carried 
|b exces.s, or by something defective or wrong in 

: 'i ■■ 

|he mode of tlieir assessment; and that, conse- 
quently, they may be amended with comparatively 
Uttle difticultv. 
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The errors which, as we have attempted to show, 
have been committed in the practice of funding in 
this country, admit of no remedy. But it is, not- 
withstanding, of importance that tlie true principles 
and proper line of conduct to be followed in respect 
to such matters should be ascertained ; for though 
the mistakes of a bygone period, and the effects con- 
sequent thereon, may no longer be capable of recti- 
fication, their repetition may be prevented ; and the 
existing generation, and the generations by which 
it will be followed, may be taught to avoid and 
profit by tlie blunders of the past. 

We are not, therefore, wholly without the hope 
that this work may be of some public utility. If 
the principles laid down, and the inferences drawn 
from them, be admitted, they may assist in facili- 
tating the adoption of various salutary reforms, at 
the same time that they may, perhaps, help to 
thwart some dangerous projects. At all events, 
whatever may be thought of this book, the more 
thoroughly the subjects of which it treats are inves- 
tigated, the better will it be for the ends of truth, 
security, and good government. It is no easy 
matter to ascertain the ultimate incidence and real 
effect of various taxes ; and the loudest clamours 
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Jiai e frequently been raised against those that were 
least objectionable, and conversely. But whether 
the public form a right or a wrong estimate of any 
subsisting or proposed tax, or of any financial pro- 
ject, its opinion must necessarily have a powerful 
influence. It is, tlierefore, of the utmost conse- 
quence that it should be disabused of its errors, 
that it should learn to look a little below the sur- 
and cease to mistake appearances and declama- 
for facts and legitimate reasoning. The more 
public mind is enlightened on the subject, the 
scope will there be, on the one hand, for mis- 
|)resentation and exaggeration, and, on the other, 
less excuse for obstinately adhering to vicious 
Items. The national energies will be less likely 
be turned towards vain and perilous schemes, 
§ile those that are really beneficial will be more 
|ely to be carried forward. “ Promovere i lumi 
curhmta nolle materie fie Finanisa e di Coin- 
reioy Hard aempre la preparazione niigliore di 
per comineiar le rifimneT — (Verri, ‘ Medita- 
z^^ni sulla Econoniia Politica,’ ediz. 6^*% p. 214.)* 

We have availed ourselves in a few parts of this work of 
irtf^emeiits in articles wo conttibiited sfweriil years ago to the 
‘ l^linbiirgh Review these have been, however, for the most 
patt rewritten. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GKNIiRAL OBSERVATIONS ON TAXATION. 

D(>fiuitiou9 — NccessKy of Taxation — Present. Systoin of Taxation originated in 
the decline of tlie Fcmlal System — Taxes estlnialed hy Valncs, and not, hy 
Quantities — Irnprovoinenfs in I lie Arts enahle Countries to bear Additional 
Taxes — Opposite Ellects of Moderate anil Heavy I’axos — Fallacy of the 
Doctrine that Taxe.** are restored to the (a)ntrlhntor.s hy the Kxivniditure 
of Ciovcrinnent — Knoneous opinion of LocIaC and Quesnay respecting the 
Incidence of Taxes — iSIaxims laiil down by Smith with respect to Taxes — 
Ohservatious on these Maxims —Excise Scheme of Sir Uobort Waljinle — 
Kxpeii.se and Mode of collecting Taxe.s — Coufrihutlons of compidsor)! 
Labour — Corvees —Conscription, 

A TAX is a j)ortion, or the value of a portion, of the ]>ro- 
|K3rty or labour of individuals taken from them by govern- 
ment, and placed at its dis])osal. 

A tax may Ix^ either direct or uuUreet. It is said to l)o 
direct when it is immediately takc’n from ])rt>pertv or 
labour ; and indircH when it is taken from them by making 
their oAvners pay for liberty to use certain articles, or to 
exercise certain privileges. 

A tax maybe either (/e.iteral or i>arlicvlor ; tliat is, it 
may citlier affect all classes indiscriminately, or only one 
or more classes. 

Taxation is the general term used to (*x]>n‘ss the aggi*e- 
gati^ of particular taxes. It is also the name given to 
tliat branch of the science of political economy whicli ex- 
plains the mode in which different taxes affect the public 
interest, and in which the revenue required for thg jiublic 
service may be most advantageously raised. 

n 
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It would be superfluous to enter into any lengtli- 
oned arji^innents to show the utility, or rather necessity, 
of raisinp^ a revenue for the use of the public. It is 
sufficient to state that the experience of all ages and 
countries shows that good order and trancpiillity at home, 
security from foreign invasion, and the speedy and im- 
partial administration of justice, are indisj>ens»ble to 
the vigorous exercise of industry, the accumulation of 
wealth, and the wx'll-being of society ; and that where 
they are wanting the energies of the population are 
ju-ostrated, industry j)aralysed, and ])overty and bar- 
barism universally diffused. The duty of making ade- 
quate provision for securing the means by which so 
much good may bc^ realized on the one hand, and so 
much evil averted on the other, is, therefore, impera- 
tive : au expenditure for such ohje^cts is most profit- 
ahle : it is essential, indeed, to the existence of the 
body politic, and, being productive of universal advan- 
tage, it should bo defrayed by the joint contributions 
of the society. Hence the fundamental principle that, 
in as far as practicaldc, all the subjects of a state should 
contribute to the sums required to maintain its fleets 
and armies, with the various functionaries and institu- 
tions, necessary for defence against hostile aggression, for 
the preservation of internal peace, the juomotion of ])ros- 
perity, and the protection of every citizen in the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of his ])ro])erty and rights. It, no 
doubt, frc'qneiitly liap])ens that the public has to contri- 
bute larger sums than arc necessary for the ends of good 
government. Inasmuch, howevc'r, as all abuses of this 
sort obviously originate either in the misconduc t of go- 
vernments or in something defective in their organiza- 
tion, they do not come within the scope of our inquiries, 
and have, in fact, nothing to do with taxation. It is 
sufficiently clear that, so long as taxes imposed for neces- 
sary and legitimate puiqmses arc judiciously assessed, 
and collected in the way least likely to be injurious, their 
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payment cannot reasonably be objected to. Under such 
civcuinstances their expenditure seldom fails to secure 
an adequate return to the contributors. But, at all 
events, it is no part of our business to inquire* wlu'ther 
the revenue raised by the state exceed its necessary 
wants, or whether it be judiciously expended. How ini- 
])Ovtaiit* soever, these questions do not affect the prin- 
ci})les on which taxes should be imposed, nor the mode 
of their imposition, and are consequently foreign to the 
nature and objects of this work : and, leaving them to 
be exainituid by others, we shall content ourselves with 
endeavouring to ascertain the influence of taxation over 
individual and national wealth; and, by analysing the 
various methods in which a revenue may be raised, and 
comparing them together, we shall, perhaps, be able to 
show which is most advantageous, or rather which is 
least injurious. 

The scheme of taxation now in force in modern Eu- 
rope had its origin in the decline of tlur feudal system. 
According to the principles of that system, lands wen* 
held as fiefs of the crown, on condition of their ])ossess(>rs 
performing certain stijiulated services; of which the ob- 
ligation to sujiport the sovereign wlum he took the field, 
with a body of retain(?rs armed and maintained at their 
own expense, was by far the most important. The tenants 
ill chief of the great fiefs, or those; who held directly 
under the sovereign, were either originally invested with, 
or subsequently usurped, the prerogative of distributing 
justice in their respective lordships; and in those days 
the administration of justice, instead of lieing a source 
of expense, became,, in consequ(*nce of tlie corruption 
and abuses with whicli it was infected, a considerable 
source of influence and emolument. The clergy were 
supported partly by tin; produce of their own estates, 
and partly by a tithe levied upon the estates of others. 
And tlio labour of the peasantry, during a few days before 

n 2 
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and after harvest, sufficed to put the roads and bridges 
into that state of repair which the deju'ossed situation of 
commerce, and the little intercourse among the different 
pai'ts of the country, seemed to require. It was not 
even necessary to levy a tax for the support of tin* mo- 
narch and his c^ourt. The rents of tlu’! crown estates, or 
of tlie ro}' al demesnes ^vhich had not been granted to 
others, but remained in the immediate possession of 
the soveriMgn, and the revenue derived from wardshii)s 
and other feudal incidents, were generally sufficient 
to defray this ])art of the public expenditure. When 
the feudal system was in its vigour, the demesnes of the 
crown were, in most countries, very extensive; and the 
alienations occasioned by the profusion and facility of 
some princes were compensated by the forfeitures and 
esehoats that were always taking place. 

The vicious nature of this system is too obvious to re- 
quire being pointed out ; and it had for a long series of 
years the most disastrous influence over the peace and 
prosperity of Europe. But the progressive though slow 
advance of civilization ultimately occasioned its over- 
throw. Money ])aynients were gradually substituted for 
personal services; and the establishment of standing ar- 
mies in France* by Charles VI I., and their iutroduction 
into other countries^ entirely Ijroke the |)owcr and s])irit 
of the feudal aristocracy, and enabled the different go- 
vernments to introduce a regular plan of administration, 
and to enforce that system of [)ecnniary contribution 
now universally established. 

The amount of a tax is not to be estimated by the 
bulk or S‘j cries of the produce which it transfers from in- 
dividuals to government, hut exclusively by its value. 
A heavy taxation consists in the abstraction of a large 
value, and a light taxation in the abstraction of a small 
value. When a fall takes place in the cost of producing 

♦ Hallain's ' Midillc Ages,* vol. i. p. 118 . 
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any article, its price necessarily declines in an equal de- 
gree; and if the value of money continue stationary, its 
*j)roduccrs arc obliged to dispose of a proj)ortionally 
larger (piantity to obtain the means of paying the same 
amount of taxes. But it is an obvious error to sup- 
])osc, as is very commonly done, that the burden of tax- 
ation is consequently increased. The value paid by^ the 
contributors remains the same; and it is by values, and 
not by quantities, that the weight of taxation is to be 
measured. If, through improvements in agri(*ulturc, 
macliiiiery, or any other cause, luo ^luarters of wheat, 
or (wo yards of cloth, were produced with the same ex- 
penditure of ca])ital and labour that is mnv required to 
produce one quarter or one yard, it would be no hard- 
shij) to give double the present quantity of wheat and 
cloth in payment of taxes. 

'J"he want of attention to this principle has led to 
much erroneous reasoning on the subject of taxation. 
Even Smith made no suflicient allowance for the influ- 
ence of improvements in enalding a country to l)ear 
additional taxes. Nothing, however, can be more ob- 
vious than that the share of the products of its suh- 
jects talvcn by government as revenue may be regu- 
larly increased in every country in which the arts are 
|)rogressive, without really adding to their burdens. 
Evciy invention and discovciy by which the produc- 
tion of commodities is facilitated, and their value re- 
duced, enables individuals to sjjare a larger quantity 
for the use of the state. The sacrifice made in pay- 
ing taxes consists in the labour, or in the cost of the 
money or ])roduce required to pay them, and not in 
the amount of such money or produce. To pay 
100/. or 1000/. to government at this moment will 
require a cottoii-manufacturer to s(dl not less, perhaps, 
than fifteen or twenty times the quantity of cottons 
that would have sufficed to make the same payment 
in 1700. But as this diminution in the value of his 
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goods has been occasioned by an equivalent diminution 
in the expense of their production, he is not thereby 
placed in any respect in a worse situation ; nor is he 
making any greater sacrifice now than formerly. CJo- 
vernments have, therefore, preeisedy the same interest 
as their subjects in facilitating ])roduction ; inasmuch as 
its increased facility affords the means of adding to the 
quantity of produce at their disposal, without really 
adding to the weight of taxation ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, a diminished facility of production must either 
diminish in an equal degree the produce ap])ro],)riated 
by goverainent, or compel it to lay heavier burdens on 
its subjects. Public wealth, in short, is merely a portion 
of private wealth transferred to government; and the 
greater the amount of the latter, the greater, of course, 
will be the magnitude of the portion that may be con- 
veniently spared for pul>lic purposes. 

Though taxation be necessary, it should always be 
kept within the narrowest limits. Tlic best taxes, pro- 
vided they produce the necessary supplies, may, speak- 
ing generally, be said to be the lightest, or those of 
which the pressure is h^ast felt. But how light soever, 
all taxes lu^cessarily at first encroach somewhat on the 
means of enjoyment or of accumulation possessed by 
the parties by whom they arc paid ; and whatever may 
l)e their amount, and however imposed, they must ne- 
cessarily fall either on the revenue of the contributors 
or on tlieir capital or stock. Perha])s, indeed, tliere is 
no tax the produce of which is not partly derived from 
both these sources. It is, however, abundantly certain 
that all taxes, when judiciously imposed, and not carried 
to an oppressive height, occasion an increase of industry 
and economy, and but rarely encroach on capital. Under 
these conditions they operate as motives to restrain 
expense, and as incentives to labour and ingenuity, 
frequently occasioning' the production of more wc‘alth 
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than they abstract. But the power to make increased 
exertions, and to save from cxjiense, though not easily 
defined, is not illimitable. And whenever this limit has 
been attained — that is, whenever the burden of taxation 
is not fully conijicnsated by increased production or in- 
creased saving— it must encroach on the means of future 
])roduction, and the country will then begin to retro- 
grade. Taxation, when carried to this extent, is one of 
the severest scourges to which a ])Cople can be sub- 
jected. By diminishing capital, or the funds destined 
to support ])roductive industry, it lessens the national 
revenue, the only fund out of which taxes can be j)cr- 
manently paid; and lays the sure foundation of public 
poverty and disgrace, in the destruction of individual 
fortunes. Like falling bodies, which are precipitated 
with a constantly and rapidly inert^asing velocity, a sys- 
tem of taxation acting on caj)ital multi [dies pauperism 
and distress in a geometrical [iroportion, and destj'oys 
alike the desire and the nutans of reproduction. 

It would, however, be an error to sup])ose that a 
tax necessarily falls upon capital because it is laid on 
capital, or on income because it is laid on income. A 
moderate tax laid on ca])ital may be, iind generally is, 
defrayed out of a saving of income ; whereas an op- 
pressive tax laid on inconn? has in most cases to be 
partly paid from cajntal. But of all species of taxes, 
those would seem to be among the worst which neces- 
sarily fiill on capital, without giving the contrilmtors an 
opportunity to defray them from revcmuc. By diminish- 
ing the means of reproduction, tli(?y in so fiir diminish 
the future taxable income of the country. The legacy 
duty, as will bo afterwards seen, has been objected to, 
though perhaps without much reason, on this ground. 

Most of the writers on finance, patronized by Euro- 
pean governments, have laboured to show that taxation 
is never a cause of diminished production ; but that, on 
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the CDTitrary, evovy new tax creates a new ability in the 
subject to bear it, and every increase of the j)nblic bnr- 
d(‘ns a proportional increase in the industry of the ])eople. 
The fallacy of this o|)inion, wlien advanced thus ab^ 
soliitely and without reservation, has been ably ex]>osed 
by ITunie in his ‘Essay on Taxes/ It is triu‘, however, 
as has been already stated, that the desire to preserve 
their fortunes unimpaired, and to improve their condi- 
tion, stimulates most men to endeavour to discharge the 
burden of moderate taxes by increastid industry and 
economy, without allowing them to encroach on their 
fortunes. 

The operation of this ])rinciple has been strikingly 
evinced in the financial history of this country since the 
coinuumcenumt of tin? American war. That contest, and 
the more* rcc'oiit strii*rglo with revoliitiouary France, 
occasioned a vast increase of taxation, and an ex])endi« 
turn that lias no ])araUel in tin; history of the world. 
The jmlilic ilebt, which amounted to about 1 15 millions 
in 1772, amounted to aliout 841 millions in 1M7; and, 
in addition to the immense sums raised by borrowin}?, the 
gross produce of the taxes levied in the United King- 
dom during the late war exceeded the enormous sum of 
IdOO inillioiis sterling! And yet the rapid increase of 
jiopulation — the wonderful jtrogress and improvement of 
agriculture, manufacture.s, aud commerce — the extension 
and emhellishment of towns and cities — the formation 
ol so manynt'w ilochs, roads, and canals — and the inlinite 
variety of expensive undertakings entered upon and 
com])leted in all jiarts of the country during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities show clearly that the savings of 
the mass of the jieojile greatly exceeded the warlike 
t'xpenditure of government and the unprolitahle ex- 
penditure of individuals. It may be safely affirmed 
that no other country could have made such extraor- 
dinary exertions without being mined ; and we owe the 
power to make them to a variety of causes, but cliiefly. 



perhaps, U) that security of ])ropcrty and freedom of 
industry which we enjoy in a greater degree* than any 
other European nation, anel to that universal diffusion 
ol* intelligence which emaliles those who carry on in- 
dustrious undeu*takings to press all tlie powers of nature 
into their sen-vice, anel to avail themselves e)f jjroeluctive 
energies of which a less instructed people woulel be 
wholly ignorant. 

Speculative in(]uirers have sennetimes indulged in 
conjecture's as to what woulel have been our presemt 
situation had the wars which have occasioned the con- 
traction of so large a debt, and the expenditure of 
such vast sums, not occurred. Er. Smith app(*ars to 
liave concluded that, in the evemt of our liaving enjoy (*el 
perpetual yieace since the Revolution, almost the whole 
sums that have been since laid out on warlike enter- 
])rises would have been added to the national capital, 
and that we sliould in consecpience have* b(‘en incom- 
])ara1)ly richer, more ]) 0 ]*ulous and ]K)werJ'ul. “ Had 
not these wars,” he observes, given the ])arti(mlar 
direction to so largo a capital, the gri'ater part of it 
would naturally have b<*c*u employed in maintaining 
productive hands, wliose labour would have re])laced, 
with a ])rolit, the whole value of their consumption. 
value of the annual produce of tlie land ami labour of 
the country would have been considerably increased liy 
it every year, and every year’s increase would have 
still more augmented that of the following year. More 
houses would have been built, more lands would have 
been improved, and those which had been improv ed be- 
fore would liave b(*eii better cultivated. More manu- 
factures would have been cstablislied, and those which 
had been established l)efore would have l)een more ex- 
tended; and to what height the real wealth and revenue 
of the country might by this time have been raised it is 
not ])erha[)s very easy even to imagine.”* 

* See Oic edition ol' the Wealth of Nations hy the author of this work, in one 
vol. Sm ji. 153. 
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But this, though a pojiiilar, is a very doubtful con- 
clusion. A speculation of this sort is necessarily, indeed, 
encumbered with so many difficulties as to admit of little 
else than probabilities; though those, we think, go far to 
warrant the belief that, but for the contests in which we 
have been engaged since the Revolution, the greater 
])ortiou of the Ay<*alth expended in carrying them on 
would never have existed. Smith forgot that an in- 
crease of taxation has the same powerful influence 
over a nation that an increase of his family or of his 
necessary expenses has ovi^r a private individual. The 
constantly increasing pressure of taxation during the war 
begun in 1793. was felt by all classes, and gave a spur to 
industry, enterprise, and invention, and generated a spirit 
of economy that we should have in vain attein]>tcd to c?x- 
cite by any less ])ow(*rful means. Had taxation been very 
opprt*ssive, it would not have had this effect ; but it was not 
so liigh as to produce either dejection or des])air, though 
it was at the same time sufficiently heay^y to render a 
very considerable increase of industry and parsimony ne- 
cessary to prevent it from encroaching on the fortunes of 
individuals, or, at all events, from diminishing the rate 
at which ihc'y liad ])reviously been increasing. Man is 
not influenced sohdy by ho])e, he is also powerfully 
o]>erat(‘d on by fear. Taxation brings the latter prin- 
ci])lc? into the field. To the desire of rising in the world, 
im])lanted in the lircfist of t^very individual, an increase 
of* taxation siiperadds the fear of being cast doAvn to a 
lower station, of being deprived of conveniences and 
gratifications Avhich habit has rendered all hut indispens- 
able; and the combined influence of the tAvo ])rinciples 
produces results that could not be produced by the un- 
assisted agency of either. Without the American Avar 
and the late French Avar there Avould have been less in- 
dustry and less frugality, because there Avould have 
been less occasion for them. And avc incline to think 
that those who inquire dispassionately into the matter 
Avill most probalily see reason to conclude that the in- 
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crease of industry and frugality occasioned by these con- 
tests more than siitBced to defray their enormous ex])ense, 
and that the (capital of the country is ])rol)al)ly about as 
great at this moment as it would have been had tiny 
not occurred. 

But we must be on our guard against the abuse of 
this doctrine, and must not suppose tliat^ because it liolds 
in certain cases and under certain conditions, it will, 
therefore, hold in all cases and under all conditions. 
To remder an increase of taxation [)rod active of greater 
exertion, economy, and invention, it sliould be slow and 
gi'adual; and it should never be carried to such aliei {riit 
as to incapacitate individuals from mec^ting the sacrilici s 
it imposes by such additional exertions and economy 
as it may be in their power to nuikt; without n quiring 
any very sudden or vdolent (*hange in their habits. "I'he 
increase of taxation should never be so great as to make 
it impracticable to overcome its intiuence, or to induce 
the belied* that it is im])racti(‘ahle. Diffieailties that are 
seen to be surmountal)le sharpen! the' inventive powe rs, 
and are readily and vigorously gra])|)led with ; but an 
apparemtly insunnountablo dilficulty, ew such au in- 
crease of taxation as it was deemed imp()ssil)le) to ekTray, 
would not stimulate, but de'stroy exertiem. Whem- 
(^v(>r taxation becomes so heavy that the wealth it 
takes from indivieluals can no longeu* be re'})Iaced by 
fre\sh efforts, tlu*se* effe>rts uniformly cease to be made; 
industry is paralyse*d, and the country elen liues. Op- 
pression, it has been said, either raises men into heroes 
or sinks them into slaves; and taxation, according to its 
inagriitiide and the mode in wliich it is imposed, (‘ither 
makes men industrious, cnter]>rising, and wealthy, or 
indolent, dis])irited, and iinjmverished. 

It must not, however, be su|)posed that, because the 
probability is that tlic capitiil of the country is about 
as great at present as it would have been had the late 
war with France not occurred, we sustain no incon- 
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V(‘iiienco from the taxes iiu])OHe(l to defray its ex- 
])eiiso. Undoubtedly they form, and will most probably 
coiitiiuie to form for a lengthened period, a heavy draw- 
back on the industry and prosperity of the country. 
But tlu^y do this, not so much by reason of their mag- 
nitude compared with our ability to bear them, as l)y 
renson of their magnitude com]>ared with the taxes of 
must otht*r countries, and the consequent teiriptation they 
have* created to transfer cajiital and skilled labour to 
those countries. The decline of Holland may, in fact, 
be traced to the operation of the ])rinciplc now referred 
to. Notwithstamling the vast expense of her revolu- 
tionary struggle with S])ain, and of her subseqiunit con- 
t(\st.s with England and Erujice, the cajiital of the rc- 
]>ublic increased prodigiously during the latter half of 
the ICith and the greater ])art of the 17th century. Bui 
despite tliis increase, the number and magnitude of t!)e 
taxes which it became nece.ssavy to im])ose, to defray 
the interest of her del)t and her current expenditure, so 
reduced the rate of profit, that the Dutch capitalists 
w(*re tempted to vest very large sums in foreign coun- 
tries, and that the manufactures and commerce of the 
republic gradually declined. 

But we shall have other o])portiiuitics of recurring 
to the important considerations now meredy glanced at; 
and we only mention them at jjresent J(\st it might be 
snjiposed that, in exhibiting the powerful influence of 
increased taxation in stimulating industry and economy, 
we were uncunscious of, or had overlooked, the serious 
inconvenituices that u.sually follow such increase, wdicn 
not confined within moderate limits. 

The eff(‘cts, now alluded to, of the too great increase 
of taxation are, f'or the most part, developed only by 
slow degrees, and are not in general very sensibly felt 
till a considerable ])eriod after it has taken place. The 
injurious effects that have been observed immediately 
to follow' certain taxt^s wdll, we believe, be almost uni- 
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foriiily found to have resulted either from somethinj^- 
vicious in the nature of the taxes, or from tlieir heinj^ 
suddenly carried to an oj>pressive height. Tjixos of a 
dchnite amount, that admit of being fairly assessed and 
collected, without requiring any offensive iiif|iiisition into 
the affairs of individuals, and without obstructing im- 
provements, may be gradually increased to what might, 
a priori, be considered a most oppressive extejit, without 
any immediate injury to industry, and without occasion- 
ing discontent. But taxes that may bci increased or 
diminished at the pleasure of the collectors, or which, 
atfcct only certain classes of ])roperties or persons, or 
which cannot be assessed without ^^to th(‘ cir- 

cumstances of the contributors, or which discouraa*e im- 
provennmts, uniformly oc<‘asion,even when comparativfdy 
light, the greatest dissatisfaction, and havc^ a most ])er- 
ni(‘ious influence. Tlic extremely vicious nature of tlie 
taxes to which she lias been subjected, and not their 
magnitude, has been oJie of the most potent causi^s of 
the decline of industry in Spain, and of the abasement 
into which she has sunk. 

It should he observed, in estimating the influence of 
taxation over the condition of society, that tlu‘ re])eal of 
any important tax, if it have existed for a considerable 
time, usually occasions a comparatively ra[)id increase 
of accumulation, 'riie habits of the population having 
been accommodated to the tax, its withdrawal, unless it 
have been iiu])ose(l on some article in very general de- 
mand, makes little dilfercnce in the expenditure of most 
peo])le. And even supposing it had licen imposed on 
an article in extensive demand, its consumption by tlie 
up])er and even tire middle classes will most ]*rol)a- 
lily lie but little affected; so that, though some ]>art 
of the saving effected by the repeal ot* the tax will no 
doubt be absorbed in increased purchases of the* ar- 
ticle itself, and of other things, the fair presumption is, 
that a larger portion will he added to their acciimula* 
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tions. We iiicliTic to think that the operation of this 
principle has been strongly felt in this country since 
the termination of the war, and that the habits of saving 
which grew out of tlie j)rivations it entailed on the bulk 
of the j^opulation have made large portions of the sums 
saved to the middle class(\s by the repeal of taxes be 
added to their accumulations, and have had, in this 
way, no inconsiderable inllvuncc^ in promoting the in- 
crease of capital that has since taken place. 

Besides contending that the uniform effect of taxes is to 
^ create a new ability in the ])eo])le to bear them, modern 
financiers have frequently also contended that they arc 
Kj not really lost to the contributors, but arc restored to 
them through the expenditure of government and its 
( agcnits ! And iiotwithstanding the gross and almost 
obvious fallacy which this statement involves, it not 
iinirequently lorms the substance of the answers made 
to those who complain of the injurious iiiHuencc of 
op])ressive taxes. 'lo show its absurdity, su])])osc a 
farmer is taxed 50/., and let us endeavour to ascertain 
whether the expemlilure of this sum by tlie public fnne- 
lionarv, or individual, to wliom it has been paid by 
government, affords any conqjcnsation to the farmer for 
its loss. If the receiver of the tax do not lay it out on 
articles ])rod]icccl by the farmer, it is obvious it cannot 
again revert to him, and he can derive no advantage 
from its expcndituiT. But su])i)oso, which is the most 
favouriihh> hyjiotlu'sis for the statement we are c()ml)at- 
itig, that the tax-receiver comes to the fanner to buy his 
])roduce, and let us trace the successive steps and effect 
t)f the whole transaction: first t>f all, then, the farmer 
sold as much corn, or other ])roduce, as was worth 50/. ; 
he next paid away these 50/. to a tax-collector; and the 
person who received the 50/. from thi; tax-collector now 
comes to the fanner and offers them back to him, on 
condition of his receiving an cqtiivalont in corn or other 
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produce. This is the way in which tlio inoney drawn 
from tlic pockets of the public by taxation always 
reverts to them ; and if it enrich any one, it is obvious it 
must do so by making him pay twice for the same sum 
of money ! It is to no purpose to endeavour to escape 
from this rcductio ad absurdam by telling us tliat in- 
dustry is benefited by every extension of tlic mar- 
ket, and that the consumption of soldiers and sailors 
is advantageous, because it increases demand. To be- 
nefit industry, the market must be real —not nominal; 
it must l)e one in which the denianders have su])])lied 
themselves, through their own industry or resources, 
with the money or other ecpiivalents they ofFin* for com- 
modities. It is absurd to suppose that either individuals 
or state's should receive the smallest benefit from the 
demand of those whom they have been previously obliged 
to furnish with the means of buying'. This, howev ca*, is 
always the case with the demand of those who live on the 
produce of taxation; and to keep up useless regiments 
and overgrowTi eslablishnnmts, on ])r(denco of encou- 
raging industry by increasing demand, is quite as irra- 
tional as if a shopkee])er were to att(*m])t to increase 
his business and get rich I)y furnishing his customers 
with money to buy his goods. 

‘^'To argue,” says Dr. Hamilton, ‘^that the money 
raised in ta.xcs, being spent among those who pay it, is, 
therefore, no loss to them, is no less absurd than the de- 
fence of a housebreaker, who, being convicted of carrying 
off a m(*rchant’s money, should ])lead that he did him 
no injurv, for the money would be returned to him in 
the purchase of tlie commodities in whic h lie dealt. ” '' 

It is obvious, therefore, that the services rendered l>y 
the various public functionaries who receive taxes form 
the only return made to the contributors. And it is 

Oil tlie National Dohf, 3nl c(l., p. 35. This sopliisni k equally well vx- 
posed in tlic ^I-«ettres d'uii (Mtoyen sur les Virigtieincs,’ &c., p. 113, pnlilislied 
in 
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undoubtedly true that these services arc of the highest 
value, and that, when neithc*r the number nor the 
salaries of those by whom they are rendered arc unne- 
cessarily largo, they constitute a full and ample etjuiva- 
lent for the snms expt'uded upon them. But all beyond 
this — all that is drawn from the |)eoj)le by means of 
taxes to be o\])ended in maintaining* unnecessary func- 
tionaries, or in over paying them — is wholly lost to the 
tax-j)ayers, or is not in any way compensated to them. 

Jake all other values, the smaller the sacrifice for 
w'hich that security, protection, and good government, 
Avhich it is the object of taxation to procure, may bi^ 
obtained, tlie better. A diminution of expenditure, and 
const'quently of taxation, confers an advantage on the 
public, similar to that which a diminution of the cost of 
any intlispeusable or highly di'sirable article confers on 
individuals. There is no luystery in the maimer in 
which government is supported and taxation operates. 
Government is not a]>rodiiccr: its expenditure is not 
defrayed by its own labour, but by that of its subjects. 
And hence, the greater the expenses of governments, the 
deeper must they encroach on the income or cajntal of 
their subjects, and conversely, unless, as previously 
stated, they lie met by increased iudustry or economy, or 
both. But this is not always to In; do])cnded upon ; and 
M. Say, notwithstanding his wish to be epigrammatic, 
is justified in saying that the best system of finance is 
to spend /iulv ; and the best of all taxes, least. Le 
mriUeur de Ions les pUuis dc finance cst de depenser pen ^ 
el le meilleur de tons les irnpnts esl le plus pefif. 

Various and very discordant opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the ultimate incidence and cflfcct of 
particular taxes. Jjocke in l^ngland, and Quesnay and 
his followers in France and Italy, contended that all 
taxes, however imjjosed, fell ultimately on the land. 
This erroneous opinion originated in their supposing 
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that agriculture is the only productive species of in- 
dustry ; whereas it is in no respect more productive than 
others. The truth is, that every hurden, laid directly 
or indirectly on any article for which there is any consi- 
derable demand, falls ultimately on its consumers. A 
tax on hats, for examjile, raises the prict^ of hats, and 
a tax on leather raises the price of shoes; for were 
it otherwise, the profits of the hatters uiul slioemakers 
would be reduc(Hl below the general level; and as 
they would not certainly be satisfied with less proiit 
than was made by their nicglibours, th(iy would begin 
to withdraw from such unprofitable businesses, and 
w'ould continue to withdraw^ till, through the diminished 
sujiply of hats and shoes, their ])rices had been raised 
to their former height, or to such a height as would 
yield the makers tlu' average ])rofits of stock exclusive 
of the tax. 'Inhere are natural limits, however, to flu? 
extent to w^hich taxes on commodities can be carried ; 
and their effects dilfev according as they art? laid on 
those reejuired for the consumption of tlu‘ labouring 
class, or on those princijailly consumed by the higher 
classes. Butliefore proceeding to inqumjiuto tlu? indu- 
cnce of particular taxes, it may be as well, jierhaps, to 
make a few observations on the maxims of Dr. Smith 
with regard to taxation, which have been mucli and 
justly referred to. 

First Maxim. — “The subjects of every state ouglit to 
contribute towards the sup])ort of the government, as 
nearly as ];ossible in jiroportion to their res])ecti\e 
abilities; that is, in ])roportion to the revenue which 
they i*es])ectively enjoy iindm* the jnottetion of' tlie 
state. I'lie exjumse of government to tlu' individuals 
of a great nation is like the expense of management 
to the joint tenants of a great estate, who are obliged 
to contribute in proportion to their vcsjiectivc inten^sts 
in the estate. In the observation or neglect of this 
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maxim consists what is called the cf^uality <>v incrjualitv 
of taxation." 

Second . — The tax which each individual is hound to 
[)ay ought to he certain, and not arhitrary- I'hc time 
of payment, the manner of payment, ilie quantity to he 
paid, ought all to he clear and plain to the contrihutor 
and to every other person. Where it is otherwise, (‘very 
person subject to the tux is put, nion* or less, in the 
power of the tax-gatluu'er, who can either aggravati* tin* 
tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the 
terror of such aggravation, some ])resent or percpnsiie to 
himself. The uncertainty of taxation encoiirag(?s the 
insolence and favours the corruption of an order of men 
who are naturally nnpopnlar even where they are m'itlun* 
insoUmt nor corruj)t. 'fhe certainty of what ea(‘h iiuli 
vidual ought to pay is, in taxation, of so great inqiort- 
anc(‘, that a very con.siderahle degree of inequality, it 
ap])ears, 1 helievT, from the exj^ericnce of all nations, is 
not near so great an evil as a very small d(‘gree of 
uncertainty.” 

Every tax ought to he levied at tl\e time 
and in the manner in which it is most likely to he; 
ronvenii'nt for tlio contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the nmt of land, or of houses, j)nyahlo :it tlie same term 
at which rents are usually paid, is levic‘d at the time 
Avhen it is mo.st likedy to he convenient for the ('oii' 
trihutor to ])ay, or wlicri he is most likely to hav(^ 
wherewithal to pay. Taxes ujani such coiisumahle 
goods as are articles of luxury are all finally paid by 
the consumer, and generally in a manner that is very 
convenient for him. He pays them ])y little and little, 
as he has occasion to l)uy the goods; and as he is at 
liberty, too, eitlu r to buy or not to buy as he ])leases, it 
must be his own fault if he ever suffers any consider- 
able imxmvenicncy from such taxes.” 

Fourth, — ‘yEvm'v tax ought to be so contrived as l)<;th 
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to take out and to keep out of the ])ookets of the peojde 
as little as possible over and above what it brinj^s into 
the j)ubli(r treasury of the stat(‘.” " 

It is easy, however^, to see, notwithstandiii**- their appa- 
rent fornpletenessj, that the eharaeters «)l‘ ^ood and bad 
taxes embodied in the above maxims are not suffieiently 
eomprehensi ve. 

It would, no doubt, be in various respeels desirable 
that tile inhabitants of a country should contribute to the 
sujiport of its government in proportion to their means. 
This is obviously, however, a matter of secondary im- 
]^ortance. It is the business of the legislator to look at 
the practical influence of difrorent taxes, and to resort in 
j^reference to lliose by which the revenue may be raised 
Avith least inconvenience. Should the taxes least ad- 
verse to the public int(‘rest.s fall on the contributors 
according to their res|;ective abilities, it will be an ad- 
ditional recommcMidation in their favour. But the ,s(t/us 
l)oj>vl) is in this, as it shoiihl be in every similar matter, 
the prime consideration; and the tax which is ]>esl 
fitt(?d to ]M’omote. or least opposinl to, this great end, 
though it may not pn'ss quite e(|ually on tlie dilfcjrcnt 
orders ol* society, is to be [ireferred to a more ecpial l)nt 
otherwise less advantageous tax. Had Smith restricted 
his maxim to taxes laid directly on jwojierty or inconu‘, 
he would have been quite right in saying that they 
should be ]>roportioned to the abilities of the eontri- 
butors. Equality, indeed, is essential to such taxes; and 
wliCMiever they cease to be equal, they become partial 
and unjust. But in laying doAvn a principle that is to 
ap])lv to all taxes, (^quality of contribution is an inferior 
consideration. The? distiiigiiisliing chara< teristic of the 
best tax is, not that it is most nearly proportioned to the 
means of individuals, but that it is easily assessc'd and 
collected, and is, at the same time, most conducive, all 
things ( onsidered, to the public interests. 

* Wealth of Nations, 1 vol Syo. ]>. -ni. 
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The tvutli is, that the fi^rcatiT immhor of taxes, io- 
eludioj*-, \v<' helievi', every one that is least injurious, are 
imposed on a totally difrerent ])rinci])le from that laid 
down in the first of Smith’s maxims. They consist of 
duties ])ayal)le by those who use certain articles or oxer 
cise certain privileges, and by none else. "J'axes of this 
sort, though not proportioned to the abilities of the con- 
sumers, cannot lie said to be un just ; and jirovided th(*y 
be im]>osed on ])ro])er objects, and lv(*pt within reason- 
able limits, they do not a])])ear ojjim to any good objec- 
tion. 

We may refer, in illustration of this statement, to the 
duties on malt, s|)irits, wine, and tobacco. I’hese ])ro- 
duco a very large anniial revenue; and though some of 
them might be advantageously riHluced, they ajipear - 
snjiposing them to b(? properly assessed -to be, in all 
respects, nnexce])tionable. Other duties of this descrip 
tion, such as those* on sa<ldle horses, carriages, and li\ ery 
servants, fall only on the inon* opulent classes. But this 
is not th(* case with the more ])Voductive duties; and 
it must bi* admitted that tlu* largest portion of tlu* 
revenue derived from them is ])aid by tlu* lower and 
poorer orders. This, howi'ver, is not, as has been often 
alh*ged, a consecpience of the latter being ovcr-taxi*d, 
but <)l their being so v(*ry numerous that the produ<*e 
of taxi‘s to which they generally contribute invariably 
exceeds the produce of much heavier taxes falling 
exclusiv(‘ly on the richer classes. Tlu^ dutii's now 
under consideration act, in fact, as a species of improved 
sum])tnary laws, having all the useful with few or mme 
of the injurious innueiices of these regulations. ^’he 
articles on wliich tlu*y arc^ im])osed are seldom indis 
j)cnsable to the well-being of any one; so that the 
duties may be partially tir wholly evaded by those* who 
prefer exercising a little selfilenial to making the in- 
creased exertion neci*ssary for their ])ayment. But in 
nine instances out of ten the inlluence of the duty is of 
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a comj)oun(l description, infusinp; at one and the same 
time a greater spirit of industry and economy into all 
classes. Duties laid on articles like spirits, the free in- 
dulg'ence in which is most injurious, are probably the best 
of any ; for while they bring large sums into the ])ublic 
treasury, they lielp to rejiress vicious habits and to im- 
prove the ])ublic morals. 

In the case of necessary articles duties of tliis sort 
should be cautiously resorted to, and should always 
be confined within modmati? limits. But, evim in their 
case, the injury the duties do .to the ])()orer classes is 
often more ap))arimt than real; For, as will be afterwards 
shown, their wages are in most cases incrc^ased pro]K)r- 
tionally'^ to their amount. Without, however, insisting on 
this circumstance, it is at jrresent enough to state that it 
rarely haj)})ens tliat the rjiiuntity of an artic h? used ])re- 
viously to its being Inirdeiied with a moderate duty may 
not 1)0 diminished by the substitution of something else 
in its stead, or by the exercise ofgn'atm* economy, with- 
out entailing any very serious ])rivationon the consumers. 

We confess, therefore, that so long as this s|)ecies of 
duties are imposed on proper objects, and not carried to 
too great a height, we have yet to learn the grounds 
on which they can be said to be either unjust or 
oppressive. A revenue must be raised by- one nutans 
or other; and we are sanguine enough to lielieve that 
it will be sufficiently demonstrated in the sequel, that 
such jiortion of it as may be raisi'd l)y the duties now 
referred to will be the least onerous of any . 

Although, however, it be no valid objec tion to a large 
class of taxes that tJj(*y are not ]>]*oportioiu*d to the 
means of the contributors, it may be laid down in ge- 
neral that no tax, whether it lie ])io|»ortioned to their 
means or otherwise, can be a good tax unless it cor- 
res]K)nd pretty closely with the conditions in the lust 
three maxims of Smith. 
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The ^reat (lefeei, for exaiiijile, in the systoni of tax- 
ation in Franco previously to the Revolution, and in that 
of most cajiitineiital <*ountrie.s, consisted not so much in its 
magnitude, or in the oppressive manner in wliich it was 
collected, as in its iiuajuality. Thi‘ j)rincipal taxes were 
direct, and should, tliendore, have? been proportioned to 
the abilities of th(* contributors. Rut, on the contrary, 
those who Jiad the largt‘st fortunes, and who consequently 
d(M*ive(l the greatest advantage from tin? protection al- 
forded by go\ 1 ‘rnment, w(u*e expressly relieved trom the 
burdt'u of direct taxation. 'I'lie nolhlity and clergy, 
while they ejjgrossed c*very situation of jmwer and emo- 
lument, we re, in as far as po.ssible, exempted from llu' 
taille and other h<*avy and vexatious im})osts. And it 
is no longer a (piestion that 4:he disgust occasioned by 
this in(‘cjuality, tlie impatience of the feudal privileges 
of the nobility, and tin* desiri^ of ('qual rights, wi*re the 
leading causes of those revolutions which made such 
treimmdous havoc amongst the ancient institutions of 
the (tontiiuuit. 

'.riu* mischii fs occasioned by the former iue(|uality of 
taxation in Franct* weri' set in a very striding point of 
viiMV by tlu’ late Arthur Young, whose ‘ 'fravels in 
Franc('’ contain tlie most compreluuisive and accurate 
account t)f the state of that country ]»revu)nsly to the 
Revolution. 

“ Tlie abuses attending the levy of taxes,'’ says Mr. 
^ oung, “ were lieavy and universal. The kingdom was 
j»arcelled into generalities, with an intendant at the head 
of eacli, into whose hands the whole power of the Crown 
was d(d(‘gat('d for everythijig eX(H'])t the military au- 
thority, but particularly lor all aifairs of finance. The 
geneialiti(*s wore subdivided into elections, at the head 
of which was a sub-delegate a])])ointed bv th(' intendant- 
Tho rolls of the laiUe, capUation , ving(icmc6\ and other 
taxes, were distributed among districts, parishes, and 
individuals, at tlu' ]>leasure of the intendant, wlio could 
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oxeiiipt. change*, add, or diminish at pleasure. Siich an 
enormous power constantly acting, and from which no 
man was free, inusU in the nature of things, degeiuirate 
ill many cas.s into ahsolute tyTanny. It must be ob- 
vious that the friends, acquaintances, and dependants of 
the intendant, and of all his sub-d(degates, and the 
friends of* tlu'se friends, to a long chain of de])endence, 
might 1)(‘ fiivoured in taxation at the exjiense of their 
miserable neigliluuu's; and that no!>lemen in favour at 
v'ourt, to wliose protc'ction the intendant himself woul<l 
naturally look up, could find little diffuuilty in throwing 
much of the weight of their taxes on oth(*rs, without a 
similar suppoi t. Instauc(»s, and even gross ones, have 
been reported to me in many parts of the kingdom, that 
mad(» me shudder at the o])pr(\ssion to which numbers 
must, have b(‘en condemned by the undue favours 
granted to such crook(‘d inlliience. But without n'cur- 
ring to such cases, wliat must have been the state of 
tlu? poor p(‘ople ]>aying ht‘avy taxes from which the 
nobility and clergx were exempted ? A cruel aggrava- 
tion of* their misery, to sei* those who could best afford 
to j>ay (‘xempted because able ! 'rh(‘ enrolments for 

the militia, which tin* call an injustif c wilhaul c.r> 

aniji/c, wi'ie another dreadful .scourge on the iieasantry ; 
and, as married nu n were exeinptc*d from them, th(*y 
oc(*asioued in some degree that mischievous ])oj>u- 
lation of beings brought into tlic world for little else 
than to be starveMl. 'I ho rorver.^, or police of the roads, 
were annually t!ie ruin of many hundreds of farmers; 
more than three hundred were reduced to beggary in 
filling u]) one vale in J.orraine : all these opjiressions fi‘ll 
on the //i r.s* only, flu* nobility and clergy having 
been exemjited from tal/cy, militia, and corvees,'''^ 

These, Mr. Young adds, with the feudal privileges 
of tin* nobles, and the* vumal, pai’tial, and scandalous 
administration of justice?, wore the principal grievances 

Vol. i., p. SOS. 
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that throw France into a flume, ami prodnced the 
j^rc'atest and most destructive convulsion of wliich his- 
tory has preserved any memorial. 

The system of taxation g(‘nerally established in 
eastern countries has the defect of not corres])onding 
with the second maxim of Smith. The amount of the 
taxes is lluctuatinu^ and arbitrary — not (ixed and c(‘r- 
tain. In d(‘sj)otic countries, every agent of govern- 
ment is a despot in his own ])ecnliar sph<u’e ; and 
though th(‘ sum demanded by the Sultan should be 
deliued and asccntained, there are no limits to the 
extortion and rapacity of his agents. An individual who 
has ])aid the tax imposed by tlu' Sultan has no gua- 
rantee against bidiig furthcu* calh'd upon to pay three t>r 
four times as much to the ]>acha of the ])rovince. d'lie 
security of ])n)perty is tlius com])letely subvcTted ; and 
the arbitrary nature of the ])ul)Iic burdens is entirely 
destructive of that spirit of industry which might have 
siip]iorted itself under a innch greater weight of equal 
and well-defined taxes. 

"Idle destructive inlUieucc of this system of taxation 
is strikingly exemplified in the wretched state of the 
Ottoman dominions. Exclusive of the />//>/, or taxes for 
the ])ublic treasurv, and of those called /ifUiw, a])pro- 
j)riat('d to the peculiar use of the Grand Seignior, the 
])eople are subject to contributions in kind for troops 
[)assing from oiu‘ part of the empire, to another, to 
corvees, or contributions of forci‘d labour, compulsory 
loans, &c. And in addition to these, which may ho re- 
garded as contributions for the service of the state, 
the pachas and their satellites squeeze out of the inha- 
bitants all that they jiossibly can, without inquiring 
uY caring wlu ther their demands be legal. lIithi‘rU) 
the only criterion of an ap])roved administrator in 
1 urla*y has lieen the amount of tribute remitted to the 
public treasurv, and the magnitude of his douceurs to 
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those in power. Inquiry is seldom or never made into 
tlic means by whieh this revenue is raised. To rob 
those below him,, tliiit he may bribe those above him, is 
tile constant aim and sole olyeet of each petty tyrant 
through all the gradations of this baleful despotism. 
Under its blighting iiilluence palaces have been changi'd 
into cottages, cities into villagtJS, and" the lini^st, and of 
old the most flourishing, countries in the world, are re- 
duced to the most deplorable state of depo}»ulation, ])o- 
verty, and barbarism.* 

We need not, under these circumstances, l)e sur- 
prised to learn that, notwithstanding theur jinyudices, 
some of thi^ more intelligent Turks have been long 
aware of the ruinous consequences of the present sys- 
tmu of taxation, and of the advantages that would result 
from its being reformed, and limits set to tlu? aruniaa 
or extortions of the pachas. Nothing, however, was 
done in furtherance <if these views till 1839 , wlnui a 
llalli Scheriffy or Imperial Decree, was issued, which, 
could it be carried into eflect, would obv into sev (‘rul of the 
abuses complained of. But it is idle tosup])ose that this, 
or any similar project, can, at pri'sent, have any coiisi 
derable jjraciical influence in Turkey. There is neither 
])ublic virtue nor knowledge in the country to accomplish 
any substantial reforms. Nothing short of a miracle won Id 
suirice lor its regeneration. Corruption and venality are 
everywhere the order of the day, and our conviction is 
that the abuses that have so long infected every de])art- 
meut of the government, and shed their deadly influence 
over every part of the empire, will not be sensilily 
abated till foreign force or domestic violence ovcu'throw 
the religion and government, of which they are the bitter 
but legitimate fruits. 

The establishment of the warf'houxmg system, or tlu^ 
granting of liberty to the merchant, on payment of a 

^ Set* ^ lieograplilcal Dictionary,' art, Turkcfy. 
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iiUMlorate rent, to (l(*])osit iin])orted *>oo(lsin piiLlic ware- 
Jiousey, \vheiu*(* tlu^y may withdrawn at pleasure lor 
ex|)ortati(iii, and where they may he kept without pay- 
in<i; tile duties laid on them when entered for eonsumption 
till he finds it convenient to dispose of them for that ]>ur- 
]) 0 S(^ has made a lan>i‘ hranch of our taxation corre- 
spond very closely with the third maxim of Smith, the 
customs duties heinji* now levied at the time and in the 
mami<*r most convmih nt for tlu* contrihutors. Pn*vious1y 
to t he act (»f the l-lrd of George 1 1 1., estalilishing the 
warehousing system, the customs-duties on imported 
articles, which amount to a very large [iroporlion of the 
juihlic re\ cmK*, had eitluu* to lu^ jiaid at the moment when 
the goods w(U’e iin])orled, or a hotnh Avith snlllci(‘nt secu- 
l ify, for their futuia* ]uivmenl, liad to lx; given to the re- 
V(aim‘ officers. 'Phe havdshi[> and inceaivenimice growing 
out ofa ]«racti(:(.^ ol' this sort arc' ohvieiis. Sureties were' 
often dilllrult to he oht:uued, and tlie me I’i hant ,, in ordcu* to 
raise funds to pay tlie duties, was frca^ueutly rc'duccal to 
l!i(‘ ruinous necc'ssity of sellie.g his goods imnu-cliately on 
their arrival, wlien jicu-haps tlu? markc't was already 
glutted. Tshitlier was this llu' only iiicon venlcmcc 
cmtailed on the country hy this ]»ractice ; fen*, the' duties 
l>eing payahh' at once, and not hy de'grec's as the goods 
we're scjld (or e'onsumptioii, tlu'ir ]>rice was raised hy the 
amount of tlie jivoflt accruing em tlie cajiitul advane'ed in 
])ayment of tlu? du tie's. Gom])e'titiem, too, was diminished 
in ( (inseepii'iK e of the? greater command of funds reepiired 
to carry on trade unden* such disadvantage's ; and a few 
rie'h individuals Avere thus, in a grc'at measure', cnahled 
to uumopolizc' the hiisiuess of imjxnliug I'ommoditic's 
eliarge'd A\itli heavy duties. The practice had, Ix'side's, 
au oh V ions temdency to discourage' tlie carrying trade of 
the countr\,and to ejulange*r the security of the re^vejuie. 
For the nece'ssily of paying import duties even on those 
commodities which Avere destined for re-exportation ])re- 
vented our merchants li*oin profiting hy the peculiar 
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capabilities of our ])orts for bccoiuing (7ifrrp6U, by 
obstructing t.lie iin])ortatioii of most foreign commodities, 
except those colonial products of wliicli we had a mono- 
poly, that were not likely to be s])eedily required for 
home c*onsiiin])tion ; at tlie same time that the diffi- 
culties attending the granting of a really equivalent 
drawback to the exporters of such as had ])aid th(‘ duty 
opened a door for the commission of evt‘ry species of 
fraud. 

Sir Rfdu'rt \Val|)ole appears to have had a clear coii- 
ct^ption of tli(' injurious conscijiumces of this system; 
and it was the object of the famous /vrr/\vc Sc/k pro- 
po.s(‘d by liim in l7o»k to relieve tin* lnq)orters of tobacco 
and wiiur from the necessity of payiiig the dnties charge- 
al)le on these artiides till tliey sold them for home con- 
sumption, by making them deposited, when imported, 
in ]>ul)lic warehouses, under tlu* joint locks of the king 
and tiu' mercliant. 'I'lie ceh'brily of this scheme, anci the 
misc()nce])(ion.s that have* lu'eii so generally ejit(‘rtainecl 
respecting It, incline ns to think that wo shall gratily 
our readers by laying bclbre them the following pas- 
sages from the s])eecli mad<^ by Walpole on submitting 
his plan to the House of Commons. 

‘‘ ddie duties now ])ayabl<* upon tobacco, on iin])orta- 
iion," said Sir Jiobert, ** amount to sixpemee and one- 
third ])art of a j)eimy ])er pound weight; all which must 
1 h* ]»aid down in ready inoiiey u])on im|)ortation, with the 
allowance of ten ]ier c(‘Ui. ii];on |>rom|)t payment; or 
otherwise tiure must be bonds given, with sulficieni 
sureties, for the |>ayment thereof ; which is often a great 
loss to the public, and is alway^s a gr(*at inconvtmicuice to 
the merchant importm*. When^as, by what I am to [uo- 
pose, till* whole duties to be paid I'or the future will 
amount tt) no more than funrpenco and three farthings 
per ])OUiid weight; and this duly not to be ])aid till the 
tobacco comes to be sold for home consumption. So that, 
if the merchant ex]H)rts liis tobacco, he will be quite free 
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Irom all j>ayment of duty, or givinjv bond therefor, or 
finding out ])Vo|>et* sureties for joining in such l)ond : he 
will have nothing to do but unload his tobaceo on board 
a ship for ex])ortation, without being at the trouble to 
attend for having his ])onds eancelled, or for tahing out 
d(ibentur(‘s lor the drawbac-hs; all which, 1 conceive, 
must be a grc'at ease to the fair trader; and to every 
such trader the preventing of frauds must be a great ad- 
vantage, bi^canse it will put all the tobacco-tradc'rs in 
Britain upon the saine footing ; which is but Just and 
eipial, and what ought certainly to be accoin])lished, if 
it 1)1* possible. 

“ Now, in ordin* to make this case eifectual to the fair 
trader, ami to contril)nte to his ad\ antagi* by ])reventing 
as much as ])()ssLl)le any frauds iu timi* to come, I ])ro- 
])ose, as r have said, to join the laws of excise to those of 
the customs, and to leave the one penny, or rat]\er three 
farthings, per |)UMfub called the further subsidy, to be 
still (‘barged at the custom-hoiisi* upon tlu^ importation 
of any tobacco ; which three farthings shall be payable 
to his Majesty’s civil list, as heretofore. And I propose 
that all tobacco, for the future, after being weighed at 
the custom-honse, and charged with the said three far- 
things p(*r pound, sliall be lodged in the wareliouse or 
warehouses to be apjiointed by the commissioners of the 
excise* for that pur|)Ose, of which warehouse the mer- 
chant imiiorter shall have one lock and key, and the 
warehouse-keeper to l)e a])pointcd by the said commis- 
sioners shall hav:* anotluT, in order that tlie tobacco may 
lie safe in that warehouse till the merchant finds a market 
for it, either for exjxmtation or home consum])tioii. And 
if his market be for (*x})ortation^ he may apply to his 
warehouse-kee])er, and take out ns mucli for that ])ur- 
j)ose as he lias occasion lor, which, when weighed at the 
custom-house, shall be discharged of the three fartliiiigs 
[HT jtound with whicli it was cliargod upon importation ; 
so that, the merehant may then ex|)ort it without any 
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further trouble. But if it bo taken out for home con- 
suniption, he shall then pay the three farthin«.s charge*! 
upon it at the custom-house upon im])ortation ; and thtm, 
u])on (‘ailing his warehouse-keeper, he may deU\ er it to 
the buyer, on ])aying an inland duty of four pence per 
pound weight to the proper oflicer appointed to receive 
the same.’' 

Walpole concluded his speech by saying, I look upon 
this as a most innocent schenu‘; it can be hurtful t(» 
none but smugglers and unfair traders. T am certain 
it will be of groat benefit to the revimue, and will tend 
to make L')Ni:)on a fukk pout, and, nv consfoui.mu:, tui' 
MAKKKT oj' TUi: woiM.D. If 1 had thought otherwise of 
it, 1 should never have yentured to propose it in this 
])hice.”* 

Nothing can be (‘learer than this statement; and no 
doubt can now remain in the mind of any one that tlu' 
adoption of the scheme would havi‘ been highly advan- 
tageous to the comimu'ce and revenue of the (*ountrv. 
But so powerlul was the delusion generated with respect 
to it, that its proposal nearly caused a reliellion. Most 
merchants had availed themselves of the facilities that 
the system which Walpole’s project was intended to 
snp(»rsede, afforded for defrauding the revenue; and 
tlu^y dexterously endeavoured to thwart its succi'ss, and 
(consequently the serious check it would have given to 
smuggling, by making the ]>ublic believe that it would 
be fatal to commerce. The elforts of tin* merchants 
were powerl'ully assisted by the spirit of party, which 
then ran very high. The opjioiients of tin? ministry, 
anxious for an opportunity to prejudice them in tin* 
public estimation, conteiKb^l that tin* s(*heme was only 
the first step towards the introduction of sudi a uni- 

* Tiinliil's ^Continuation o?i Ilapin," viii. p. 151, cil. Coxo’a ^.Siv U, 

\Val])ole,’ vol. i. p. 372, Ito. €\l. Had llie rosolutioua with rospoct to tobacco 
been cai ried, tbose rc;;ardliig wine, wliicli were to have been exactly similar, 
would have been proposed. 
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versal svsUmu of excise as would lx* subversive alike 
of* the comfort and liberty of the subject! In con- 
sefjueiice of these misrepresentations, tlie most viohmt 
clamours were everywhere excited ayaiiist the sclunne. 
On one o(*casion WaIj)ole narrowly escaped falling* a 
sacriiic(* to the fury of the mob, which beset all tlu* 
av(uiues to the House of Commons; and aft(‘r many 
viohuit and lengthened debates the scheme was aban- 
don t*d. 

Idle disadvantages of the old ])lini, and the ben(‘(its to 
be d(‘rived from the establishment of tlu‘ warehousing 
systmn, we re ably set forth by Dean thicker in his 
ingenious * Essay on the Com]>arative Ad\aiitages 
and Disadvaiitag.es of Great Jlivitain and France witli 
res])ect tod'radf*,’ published in 1750. But so lasting was 
the imjiression made' l)y the op})Ositi(>n to Sir Koberi 
Wal]K)Ie’s scheme, and siicdi is the force of jirejudie-e. 
that it was ne)t until l«S()M that this signal im])rovemcnt — 
tile greatest, j)erhaps, that has been made in our linancial 
and commercial ])olicy — was adopted. 

ddie faerility and ohea])ness with which taxes may be? 
colh'<‘ted slieiulel be particularly attended le) in tliedr 
selection. Every tax should, as Smith has state’d in his 
fourth maxim, be conliived .so as to take out and keep 
out of the jiockets of the jieojile as little as pejssible 
above what it puts into the public treasury, ddic reason 
of this maxim is eibvioiis. ddie nett produce e>f taxation, 
eu* the sum which it yields after the (?xp('uses of cullectiem 
are dt?ducted, is all that is a])])licaV>le to national ])ur- 
poses ; and taxes which emst a great eleal to collect im- 
pose a heavy burden on the peojile foi* the sake of a 
small advantage to government. It is stated by Sully, 
in his Memoirs, that the expense of collecting a nett 
revenue of th/rfy millions of livres in France in 1 5US 
cost the enormous sum of 120 millions ; or, in other words, 
that, of a sum of 150 millions taken from the people 
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by moans of taxation, only thirlj/ millions (bund tliclr 
way into the colfors of the treasury ! (Tiulor the lulmi 
nistration of Noclvor, a revenue ol‘ about 00 / millions of 
livres was collected at an expense of firty-eijyht millions; 
l)einfj about 10| per cent. 

The ex])ense of collecting the public revenue of (Jreat 
Britain, for the year ended tlu? 5th January, bSb*'. 
amounted to 0/. 7.s*. per cent, on the gross produce; 
v\dule! in Ireland its expense for the same year amounted 
to I:?/. lOv. 3}d. per cej\t., or to twice* as much as in 
Bri tain. Most part of this diirereiice is to be* ascribed 
to the difU^rent situation of tlie two countries; but a. 
good deal is also owing to the more defective system 
o(* taxation established in Ireland. Formerly, howt'ver. 
the cost of colli'cting the revenue in Ireland was pro- 
portiojially much greater than at ]u*('sent; tlie ado])- 
tion of the ]>lans and suggestions of tin; (‘ommi.ssionms 
appointed to in(|nire into the state of Irisli revemue 
having been productive of a malerial saving in this 
de])artinent. 

I'axes may be collected by oilicers employed lyy 
government for that ])urpose; or government may ha 
them in farw for a rent certain, giving the h*ssees or 
tluur si*rvants power to collect them. The answer to 
the question, which of these inodes of collection should 
be adoj)ted, depends on a variety of circumstances, and, 
consequently, dilfers in different cases. Well (hdined 
taxes, Avhicli may be collected without any im|nirv 
into the ])rivatc concerns of individuals, may g(‘ncr;illy, 
jKM*ha])s, be farmed with advantage. In such cas(‘s the 
])roce(Hlings of the farmers could not well I'xcitc; the 
prejudices of the contril)utors ; and the greater vigilance 
and economy with wliich Imsinesscs are usually conducted 
liy individuals would most likely enable the farmers to 
])ay, exclusive of their profits, a larger sum to govern- 
ment on account of the tax than it would have mucli 
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chaiiec of receiving from its own agents. But taxes which 
are not well defined, or which require an exaininatiou into 
the alfairs of individuals for their fair assessment, should 
he, in all cases, collected hy the servants ol* government. 
It is probable, indeed, that such taxes might bo more 
productive were they farmed; but this, though an im- 
portant consideration, is not the oidy one to be attended 
to. I'axes which expose private^ affairs to investiga- 
tion are always unpopular; and it is obvious that this 
un])o]iularity wull be immeasurably greater Avhen the 
investigations are conducted by those who have a |)er- 
sonal interest in prosecuting them with the greatest 
strictness, than when they are conducted by the agents 
of government, who, in most cases, derive none, and in 
all cas(is only a very slender benefit from the increased 
productiveness of the tax. 'Jlie mass of tlu‘ i)eoplc w^oiild 
assuredly ascrilx' much of the hardship of such taxes to 
the vifrilsnicc iirnl kot'nncss of t.h<' farmers; and would l>o 
disposed to bclutve that a considerable jmrtion of tlndr 
j)rodnce went into their jiocbets, and that they were not 
only assessed to defray the charges of the state, but 
to add to the fortunes of a class wlio ai-e universal I y 
objects of po])ulur indignation. We admit that these 
sus])icions and complainls are in most cases destitute of 
foundation. The farmers can only enforce ])aynu‘ut of 
a tax according to the provisions in the law imjiosing it ; 
and if its jiressurc be either unequal or severe, or the 
mode of its collection vexations or troublesome, the 
fixult lies with those who imposed it, and not with tlie 
Airiiu'rs. But. however groundless, the ])i-ejudico again.st 
the latter will always exist, and should be ros])ectcd. 
Perlia])s we overrate its iiitiuencc; but we liave very 
little daul)t tluit, were an income-tax of two per cent., 
let in iarm, established instead of the present income- 
tax of about three per cent., it would be generally con- 
sidered as the more oppressive and vexatious of the 
two. Although, therefore, we arc not dis])oscd to concur 
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with Smith in his opinion that all taxes should he eol 
lectcd l)y the officers of f>foverninent,'‘' still less can we 
concur with Benthain, who has endeavoured to jirovi^ 
that farming is in every case the prtderable mode of 
collection. t Taxes on stamped pa])er, houses, Avindows, 
hoi-ses, carriages, and perhajis also the customs-duties, 
might he advantageously collected hy letting them to 
farmers; but any attempt to farm taxes on income, 
excise-duties, or taxes Avhich reijuire an examination of 
and interference Avith private alfairs, Avould excite the 
most violent clamour and irritation, and could not he 
othcrAvisc than pcrni(*ioiis. 

Taxes in most civilized countries have, for a length- 
ened period, consisted princijially of portions of the 
property of individuals, the amount to he? paid being 
usually fixed or rated in money. Labour taxes, or 
contrihutions of poi’sonal services for thi> excu^ution 
of public. Avorhs, AV(n*e, however, at a lbniu»r period, 
extremely common in this and other countries, and 
are still far from being entirely ridinqiiisUed. liut 
it may be safely affirmed that compulsory contribu 
tions of labour are among the very worst species of 
taxes; being of little advantage to the ])ubHc coni]>arL(l 
with the injury they inflict on the contributors. Those 
who are made to Avtirk Avithout pay, and against their 
inclination, uniformly Avaste their time and i*nergies; 
and a heavy loss is frequently also incurred by the in- 
terruption of the regular pursuits of the labourers, who 
may bo called away with their teams to avssist at publiti 
Avorks, at the very period tlu'ir exertions arc most neces- 
sary at home. When Turgot entered on his adinhiistva 
tion, he sent a circular letter to the road surveyors and 
engineers of the different provinces of France, directing 
them to transmit estimates, framed on the most lil»tnal 
* VVealtli of Nations, p. 409, 

t ‘ Tlicorie des Peines et tleg Uccoin|M.*iisos,' totn#* ii.. 203. 
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scale, of the sums of mouey for which the usual repairs 
might be made ou the old roads, and the ordinary num- 
ber of new ones constructed. The average of the diiferent 
estimates showed that a money contribution of about 10 
millions of livres a-year would suffice for tlie repair and 
construction of the diiferent roads; whereas Turgot 
showed that the execution of these repairs and construc- 
tions by contributions of forced labour, or corv(U\s', cost not 
less than 40 millions, or four times as much as the oth(u* !* 
The practice of making and repairing roads by com- 
jmlsory contributions of labour was at one time general 
throughout Euro])e; the principle being embodied in the 
Roman law^ whence it was introduced into the common 
law of this and most modern states. Indeed the obliga- 
tion to assist in the repair of the roads lormed a j)art 
of the trinoda neremtas, from which no individual was 
exempted, wlia tever other immunities he might enjoy .i* 
In 1555 the statute 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, caj). S, 
ena(*ted that two surveyors of roads should bo annually 
chosen in every parish, and that the inhabitants should 
be obliged, according to their respective abilities, to 
furnish labourers, carriages, tools, &c., for four (after- 
wards increased to six) days, to work at the roads in the 
parish under the orders of the surveyors. But though 
the system establislied by this act, from its making the 
surveyors responsible in some measure for the state of 
the roads, was certainly at the time a great improvement, 
it was, notwithstanding, for the reasons already stated, in 
many respects most objectionable ; and we are assured, by 
an unexceptionable judge, that the six dajV duty on the 
highways is done so miserably, and .so much time is neces- 
sarily lost by going to a distance, that nobody can doubt 
but auy ucw road or considerable work might be made 
by a ])rivate man, or an appointed surveyor, with teams 

^ Siiy, ‘ Kcotioniie Politique,' ii. 345. 

f The trhmh neaessitas embraced eJ fmhtio vonh'a hostem^ nrciwn const/ ucfiOf 
et pontiu/n (vtl itinenim) rqmraiio, — Itlavkstone^ l)Ook i., c» 



for the puri)Ose, for a tenth part of the sum which it 
would cost if performed by ])arish-work.” * But despite 
this experience, the construction, re])air, and police of 
the cross or |)ari.sli roads continued, down to a coinpa- 
rativcly late period, to bo principally regulated by the 
statute of Philip and Mary. 

The great increase of wealth and population in the 
latter ]iart of the 16th and during the 17th century 
coni])clled in the end recourse to be had to a difle- 
rent system for the construction and re])air of the ])rin- 
ci])al roads, es])ecially those in the vicinity of Loudon. It 
was introduced by the statute :26th Charles II. cap. I, 
\vhich imposed tolls, or duties collecti^d at toll gates, 
((‘ailed turnpikes,) on all travellers along the great north 
road ; the management of the road being at the same 
time vested in trustees authorized to expend the 
venue derived from the tolls on its improvenu'nt. But, 
how singular soever it may wow a])])ear, this plan was 
for a lengthened period excctHlingly un])opular; audit 
%vas not till after the peace of Paris, in 176»*i, that turn- 
pike-roads began to be extended to all parts of tlu^ 
kingdcjm; and that the means of internal communication 
began, in consequence, to be signally iin]>rovcd. The 
turnpike-roads of England and Wales extend at present 
to a length of about ‘2d,()00 miles. 

Turnjhkes being erected only on the ])rmcipal roads, 
the old plan for kecqhng up cross or parish roads was 
not atfected b}^ their institution. The individuals sub- 
ject to the assessment for compulsory labour on tin? 
latter were however at a distant ])eriod aiithorizcid to 
compound, if they thought fit, with tlu^ surveyors, a<‘- 
cording to certain fixed rates; though in (H>nse(iuence 
of the difficulties in the way of such compositions, and 
the ignorance of the parties, the value of the contribu- 
tions of labour in kind amounted, according to the official 
returns, previously to the introduction of the existing 

* Youwg's ‘ Political Antliraclic, part i., }i. 1 92. 
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system in 1835, to from SOOJKIO/. to 600,000/. a-year * 
But the act passed in the last- mentioned year has 
entirely superseded the old system, and, instead of con- 
tributions of labour, the surveyors are now authorized 
to impose a rate, on the basis of the poor-rate, for the 
construction and re])air of cross and parish roads. 

'I'he system followed in Scotland with resjiect to the 
roads was very similar to that of England. An act 
passed in 1669 compelled the agricultural population 
of the country to work six days in each year on the 
public roads. This contribution was commuted in the 
early j)art of the reign of Cxcorge III., for a tax on 
land, rated according to its valuation in the cess-books. 
This commutation has been of the grt^atest advantage. 
Previously to its taking place, the roads in Scotland 
were, perhaps, the very worst, and they have since be 
come among the very best, in Europe. 

Contributions of compulsory lal>our or ])ersonal ser- 
vice are, how<^ver, enforced for other obje(*ts, that havi* 
attracted less notice (at h'ast from economists) than cor- 
vrrx, though, from thi' magnitude to which they have 
latterly attained, they are now in many countries of 
the highest im]K)rtance, and deserve the most atten- 
tive consideration. Wc allude to the obligation im- 
po.sed in most states on all individuals, or on those be- 
longing to certain classes, to serve for some fixed pe riod, 
in the event of their being called upon, in the army or 
navy or both. This system, which had been partially 
acted upon for a lengthened period, has been vastly ex- 
tended since the introduction of the conscription into 
France; and the armies of that kingdom, with those of 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, and other continental states, 
are now recruited by draughts of recruits taken by 
lot from certain classes of the poj)ulation. Napoleon 
said, in reference to the conscription, that it was “ le 
rnQiU dti recrvtemevt le phts juHe, le plus douse, le plus 
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avnnt> grtnr uti jxnpfe;'' and authorities have not 
been wanting who have recommended its introduction 
into this country, or at least an extension to the army oF 
the principle on which the militia is recruited. But the 
])lan of recruiting by voluntary ejilistinent is, notwith- 
standing the deference due to those who maintain the 
contrary, the only one consistent with justice, or with any 
regard to the rights of individuals, at the same time that 
it is in othiir respects decidedly the best. We do not 
mean to deny that the conscription, provided it be really 
ecjiial and iin])artial, has some advantages on its side ; 
Init they ai*e certainly very much overbalanced by the 
opjiression and other disadvantages inse])arablc from it. 
Among the individuals subject to a conscrij)tion, there 
is the greatest discrepancy of tastes and tennpers, some 
preferring the military profession to every one else, 
while others hold it in abhoirence. The system of volun- 
tary (‘nlistnuMit avails itself of these difftn’ences : far from 
olfering violence to any one, it gratifies all, by enabling 
those who prefer a military life, and those who prefer 
other pursuits, to indulge their tastes witliout let or hin- 
drance. The conscription, <m the other luind, introduces 
a s|jecies of fatalism, where then* should be choice an<l 
discrimination ; the chances ]>eing equal that the lots 
will fall u])on individuals most disinclined to enter the 
army. Who would think of forcing people to become 
miners, shoemakers, or weavers? and why should the 
state attempt to enforce a system ])roductivc of still 
greater hardship and injustice ? If soldiers could not be 
jnocured otherwise, we should readily admit that neces- 
sity formed a valid exemse for the introduction of the 
conscription: but such is very far indeed from being 
the case; men in abundance may always be found, with- 
out any compulsory process, and with very moderate en- 
couragement, ready to undertake any enn)loyment how 
disao-reeable or hazardous soever. The free and adven* 
turous life of a soldier has, however, many powerful at- 
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tractions. Even during war, the dangers and privations 
of campaigns arc underrated, and the chances of ad- 
vancement ])roportionally exaggerated, in the heated 
imaginations of the young and the inconsiderate; and 
unless their pay and other advantages bo very decidedly 
below what the state of society requires, a moderately 
populous country may always obtain any number of troops 
by voluntary cnlistment- 

It is plain, therefore, that the conscription is an un- 
necessary, as well as a most oppressive burden. When- 
ever it is resorted to, the population is necessarily ex- 
posed to a twofold grievance — that of being liable to be 
compelled to engage in a service to which they may 
entertain an unconquerable aversion, and of being un- 
derpaid when so engaged. 

In addition to its oppressiveness, a conscription is 
almost always unequal in its operation, pressing with its 
utmost severity on certain classes of the population, and 
exempting others. If all ranks and orders were (Rjually 
subject to its influence, the imputation of partiality 
would, of course, fall to the ground. This, however, is 
but seldom the case. The ujipcr classes, in most coun- 
tries, art.* exempted from the conscription, and the custom 
of admitting substitutes is also very prevalent. But 
wherever an individual (hosen by lot t(» serve as a con- 
script may send a substitute in his stead, the conscri])tion 
obviously degenerates into the worst sort of capita tion- 
tax, entailing a mere pecuniary contribution on the 
wealthier ])avt of the community, instead of one which 
the lower ranks must pay with their personal service, 
and probably their blood. 

It is not easy to find words sufficient to dejiict the 
hardship and injustice of such a system; and yet we 
regret to have to say that this was the mode in which 
the militia in this country was recruited during the late 
war; so that we have a more intimate acquaintance 
with the iirinciples and practice of the conscription 
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than is generally supposed. It is, however, to be hoped, 
that no government may ever again attempt to renew 
the suflering inllicted l)y the militia-laws on the lower 
classes during the period now referred to; and it is ]>er- 
haps doubtful, supposing such an attempt were made, 
whether it would be patiently submitted to. A con- 
scription is tolerable only when none escape its ])rossure 
— when the destiny of rich and poor, high and Ioav, is 
alike subject to the event of the ballot, (mini ant cermtur 
urna: to attempt to throw it on the poor by (exempting 
the higher classes, or by allowing them to serve through 
substitutes, is subversive of i‘very principles on which 
public, burdens should be im]>osed, and of every natural 
and constitutional right. 

The ])ractice of compulsory service has not, however, 
been confined to the army and militia; in this country, 
at least, it has been carried to a still greater extent in 
the case of the navy. It ap[)ears to hav^e beem, for 
a lengtheni^d period, taken for granted that the practice 
of impressment is indispensable, especially at the 
breaking out of a war, for the manning of the fleet. But 
it has been shown that such is not the case, and that 
sailors, like soldiers, may be obtained in sufficient num- 
bers, under a proper system, by voluntary enlistment.*' 
It is ju'cdless to dwell on the violence and injustice 
inseparable from the practice of impressment; but it 
may, ])orhaps, be worth while to observe that their 
liability to this o]}prcssivc treatment, [)y obstructing 
the entry of young men to the sea-scrvice, and less- 
ening the supply of sailors, tends, especially during 
war, to raise their wages far above th(ur natural level, 
to the extreme injury of the king's and of the merchant 
service. ‘"The custom of impressment, ’'saj s Sir Matthew 
Decker, “x)uts a free-born British sailor on the same 
footing as a 'Furkish slave. The Grand Seignior cannot 

* Sec iu)fc on Irnpicssmciit in the e<liiioii of the ‘ VVealth of Nations’ hy the 
author of this work. 
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do a more absolute act than to order a man to be 
drag’ged away from his family, and, against his will, run 
his head against the mouth of a cannon. And if such 
acts should be frequent in Turkey upon any one set of 
useful men, would it not driv(‘ them away to other 
countries, and thin their numbers yearly ? And would 
not the remaining few double or treble their wages? — 
which is the case with our sailors in time of war, to the 
great detriment of our commerce.”* 

In corroboration of what has now been stated, it may 
be mentioned that, while the wages of other sorts of 
labourers and artisans are uniformly higher in the 
United States than in England, those of sailors are most 
commonly lower. The reason is, that the navy of the 
Unit(?d States is manned by means of voluntary enlist- 
ment- The Americans are desirous of becoming a 
great naval power, and they have wisely relinquished a 
practice which would have driven their best sailors from 
their servic<', and have forced them to man their fleet 
with the sweepings of their gaols. 

It has been estimated that there were above 16,000 
British sailors on board American ships at the close of 
last war; and the wages of our seamen, which in time of 
peace randy excei‘d dOs*. or a-month, had then risen 
to lOO.y, and I20.y. ! This extraordinary influx of British 
seamen into the Americ an service, and no less extraor- 
dinary rise in their wages at home, can be accounted for 
only by our continuing the practice of impressment after 
its abandonment by the United States. Formerly, our 
seamen were in the habit, on the breaking out of a war, 
of deserting to Holland; but the dilfercncc of language 
was an insuperable ob.sta(dc to this being done to any 
very considerable extent. In the United States, how- 
ever, oiir sailors may always expect to find a safe asyduni 
among those whose language, customs, and habits are 
identical with their own, and who will anxiously hold out 

Kssny on tin* C-iiusos of t he Decline of Foreign Trade, ed. 175S, j». 24. 
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every temptation to draw them to their service. Nothing 
less than the abolition of iinpressinent can counter- 
vail such inducements to desertion, and eflfcctually re- 
duce the wages of our seamen. And, as impressment is 
nowise necessary to the manning of the fleet, it is to 
be hoped that it may speedily be abolished, and that 
the efforts of the Americans to increase their naval 
|)ower may not be assisted by our obstinately clinging to 
a system fraught with injustice and oppression. 
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PART L 

DIRECT TAXES. 

I r is impossible, for the reasons noticed in the previous 
pagi^s, to regard such taxes as really fall on capital as 
permanent sources of public inconm. Capital consists 
of produce saved from immediate consumption, and ern- 
])loyed partly to maiiitaiii those who are engaged in the 
great work of j^roduction, and partly to facilitate their 
labour. Its amount determines the amount of])roductive 
industry : and, such being the case, it is plain that 
whatever has a tendency to diminish capital, or to con- 
vert it into revenue, must, by diminishing the means of 
enij)Ioying and facrilitating labour, and conse(|uently the 
annual ])rodu(!e of the country, be a fruitful source of 
])auperism. This, however, would be the precise effect 
of taxes on capital ; and it is for this reason that they 
should always be regarded in the light of extraor- 
dinary resources, and should never be imposed ex- 
cerpt in cases of n<*cessity. The misapplication and 
destruction of the ineans of production which they in- 
fallibly occasion would not only defeat every attempt 
to render them permanent, but would, l)y impov(?rishing 
and exhausting the country, render all other taxes com- 
paratively unjnoductivc. Nulle rivhv6\se v(UH\ssaire aiix 
iravaux de la reproduction rten peut etre detouruee .vam 
nuire a cette reproduction^ h la richesHC nation ale, ct, par 
Auite, aux nioyeiu de jnnssauce dn gouverneinent,^'* 

It is not from capital, therefore, but from revenue, that 
all permanent taxes should be derived. And as all 
revenue, except that enjoyed by individuals supj)orted 


* OCuvrea de M, Turgot, iv., 345. 
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by taxation, must be drawn from rents, profits, or wages, 
or from two, or all of these sources, it follows that all 
taxes which do not fall on capital must, however im- 
posed, ultimately fall on one or more of those species of 
income. Without further preface, therefore, we shall pro- 
ceed to trace the incidence and effect of taxes on rent, 
on profit, and on wages. When we have ascertained the 
way in which they operate, it will be coni])arativt‘ly 
easy to investigate the influence of a tax meant to fall 
equally on all the varieties of income. 


CHAPTEK I. 

'C AXES ON RENT. 

SECTION I. TAXES ON THE RENT OF LAM). 

Du. Smith held that taxes on the rent of land, taking 
the term in its pojmlar and broadest sense, fell wholly 
on the landlords. No doubt, however, this is an error. 

The sum which the occupier of an improved farm 
pays to the landlord is uniformly derived from two 
distinct sources, and is consequently divisible into tAvo 
])ortions, wluTcof one is a compensation for the use of the 
natural and inherent powers of the soil; and the other a 
compensation or return for the use of tlie buildings, 
roads, drains, fences, and other improvements made on 
the farm. Rent, properly so called, consists of the first 
only of these portions ; the second, though usually in- 
cluded under the term, being obviously the return to, 
or profit derived from, the capital expended upon the 
land. There are but few instances in old settled and 
densely peopled countries in which the rent even of in- 
ferior farms is not derived from botli these sources ; 
though, from the viirious ways in which a large class of 
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improvements arc mixed up and blended with the soil, 
it is rarely ])ossiblc for the most experienced agricul- 
tuiTst to separate his rent into its proper elements, or 
to discriminate, with much ])recisioii, between the sum 
he pays to the landlord as ])roprictor of the soil, and 
that which he y)ays him as profit on the capital laid out 
on its improvement. 

If however, this distinction were either made or 
ai)proximated to with anything like accuracy, govern- 
ment might ay)propriatc, by a special tax, all that por- 
tion of the gross rent of the land which consists of the 
sums ])aid for the use of its natural and inherent y)owers, 
without its being in the power of the landlords to elude 
the ■|)aymcnt of such tax, or to throw any portion of 
it on any one else. This is a consef[ucnce of this y)or- 
tion of the rent of land l»eing extrinsic, to the cost of 
y)roduction. llout, in the limited sense in whi(;h we are 
now' considering it, originates in the varying fertility of the 
soils successively brought under cultivation. The most 
fertile lands in a country, or those that are first brought 
into tillage, may be su]>yK)scd to yield, with a given 
outlay of capital and labour, 100 quarters of corn, while 
lands of a secondai-y quality only yield, with the same 
outlay, 00 quarters, lands of the third quality 80 cpiar- 
ters, and so tm. It is not necessary, for the elucidation 
of this subject, that we should enter into any lengthened 
examination of the various tiuestions involved in the 
theory of rent. It is enough to state that it has been 
demonstrated over and over again, that the produce raised 
on the last or poorest quality of land under tillage is. 
s])caking generally, uniformly sold at its necessary jnice, 
or at the sum which affords the cultivators the common 
and average rate of profit, W'ithout includitig any pay- 
ment on account of rent. And supposing that the fourth 
or lowest quality of land in cultivation yields 70 quar- 
ters, then as the same outlay which produces 70 quarters 
on it produces 100 quarters on lands of the first (juality. 
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90 on those of the soeond quality, and 80 on thosij of the 
third quality, it is obvious that, to ])la(*e all the culti- 
vators in the same condition, those occu])yin<j the best 
lands will have to pay their ])roprietors a corn-rent of 
30 quarters (100—70), or a correspondinp^ money-rent; 
while those oc(aipying the secondary lands will have to 
])ay tiO quarters (9*0 — 70); those occupying the third, 10 
quarters (80—70): and so on, according as cultivation is 
extended. 

[f iTn[)rovemcnts had been effected on all or any of 
these lands piHwiously to their being let, tlum, of course, 
they would have brought an additional rent, which 
would have been the interest or profit of the capital 
laid out on the improvements. But, to simplify the 
question, it is best to keep such considerations for the 
moment out of view, and to fix our attention in tlie 
first instance only on the rent }>aid tlie landlords for 
the nse of the natural powers of the soil. Inasmiudi, 
however, as this r<Mit originates in, and de])ends wholly 
upon, the princi])les now brietly stated, it is easy to see 
tliat it might lu? entirely sw'e])t off by a tax, without 
prcyudic(^ to the interests of‘ any class exce])t the land- 
lords. Such tax could not raise the price* of corn or other 
ra^v produce; for nothing can alfect its price unless it 
either affc'cts the cost of its production or its snpjily. 
But a tax on the real rent of land iloes neither : it can- 
not, it is evident, have any influence over the cost of 
production, for real rent is extrinsic to and independent 
on tluit cost, and consists of the surplus produce re- 
maining after the profit on improvements has b(>en ch*- 
ducted, and the cultivators have been fully indemni- 
fied for the expense of cultivation, and have obtain(*d 
the common and ordinary rate of profit on their capital ; 
and though it would vary the distribution of corn, it is 
obvious that a tax which has no influence over its pro- 
duction could not affect its supply. The true conclu- 
sion consequently is, that the prices of all sorts of farm 
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produce would continue unaffected, though a tax were 
imposed absorbing all the real rent of land, meaning by 
7'eal rent the sum paid for the soil only. 

It would not, however, be possible for government, 
supposing it made the attempt, to ap])ropriate, by means 
of dirc?ct taxes, the entire ffross rent of the land, or tlie 
total sum paid, as well for buildings and im]>rovcments, 
as for the soil itself. In whatever degree the rent j)aid 
for land may consist of interest of ca])ital laid out n])on 
it, in that degree would a tax on it raise the j)rice of raw 
produce, and fall ultimately xm the consumer. That 
portion of the gross rent of the landlords which con- 
sists of payments for the use of the natural and in- 
herent powers of the soil, originates in the circumstance 
of land being appropriated and made ])rivate property ; 
but it is otherwise with the ])ortion of the gross rent 
paid for houses, fences, drains, roads, and other im- 
])rovements. This, it is evident, is a consequence of 
the landlords being not merely owners of the land, but 
also of the ('ajutal employed u|)on it, and contributing 
essentially to its productiveness; and it is easy to see 
that a tax uirecting the profits of such capital will 
necessarily affect the cost of its produce. Suppose, for 
exam])le, that the gross rent of a farm is 500/. a-year, 
a half, or 250/., thereof, being, in fact, the interest of 
capital laid out on its improvement. If, in such a case, 
a tax of 10 per cent, were laid on rent, only a halt' or 
25/., of this tax would be permanently paid by the land- 
lord. In the first instance, no doubt, the whole 50/. 
might fall u])on him ; but 25/. of this payment would, it 
is plain, be a deduction from the profits of the ca])ital 
belonging to the landlord, and not from rent properly so 
called. And the landlords being consccjucntly placed in 
a comparatively unfavourable situation, no more capi- 
tal would be expended upon the soil until the price 
of corn, and other raw produce, was raised by the 
gradual diminution of its quantity, or the increase of 
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demand, so as to place them in tlic same sitwation as 
other producers; that is, until they obtained the com- 
mon and ordinary rate of profit from the cajiital ex- 
pended on improvements. 

It ap])cars, therefore, that, though it may be sup- 
posed possible to draw into the coffers of the treasury, 
by an exclusive tax, that ])ortion of the rent of land 
which is paid for the use of the soil only, the other por- 
tion, which is ])aid for the improvements made on it, 
would not be permanently affe(*ted by an exclusive tax ; 
and could, speaking generally, only be taxed to the same 
extent that the jirofits of cajiital employed in other 
departments are taxed. 

In a practical point of view, taxes on the rent of land 
are extremely objectionable. It is, as already staU*d, 
quite impossible to separate rent into its elements, or to 
say how much is ])aid for the soil and how much for im- 
provements. No two agriculturists ever arrive, in any 
given case of this kind, unless by a(*(*ident:, at the same 
conclusion; and the best judges alfinn that, generally 
speaking, the distinction is impracticable. When, there- 
fore, a tax is laid on rent, it is necessarily jiropor- 
tioned to its gross amount, or to the total sum paid to 
the landlords, without regard to tlic sources whence it is 
derived. Inasmuch, too, as it is for the interest of all 
parties to conceal its amount, it is no easy matter to 
ascertain even this gross rental. But without laying 
any stress on this circumstance, a tax on rent is one of 
the least expedient that can be suggested. It has 
always been, and will unavoidably continue to be, a for- 
midable barrier to agricultural improvements ; for, the 
return paid to a landlord for capital expended on the soil 
being included in rent, a tax on it discourages, or, it 
may be, wholly prevents, fresh outlays of capital on the 
land, and consequently depresses the most important 
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branch of national industry. Instead of being carried 
from other cnijiloyinents to agriculture, ca|)ital is then 
cai'ried from agriculture to them. Landlords and occu- 
piers no longer wish to have their farms look well, but 
to have them look ill; and it may be said of farms as of 
individuals — 

Pauper videri vult CInna, et csf jmujier* 

A tax of this sort discourages those? virtues and that 
exj)enditurc on the land which all wise governments 
endeavour to promote. Wo doubt, indeed, whether 
it be possible to suggest any impost more at variance* 
with sound principle, or more adverse to the progress of 
im])rovement. 

113ut supposing that the distinction previously al- 
luded to could be made, or that rent conld be readily 
discriminated into its elements, and the sum paid for 
the use of the soil se])aratod from that paid for the use 
of the cHjiital expended upon it, the imposition of a 
peculiar tax on the? lirst-mentioned portion would ap- 
pear to be most unjust. If direct contributions for the 
public service bo resorted to, they should, in as fiir as 
possilile, be universal and proportioned to the means of 
all classes of contributors ; and government sliould never 
swerve from this fundamental ])rin(viple by yielding to 
exaggerated and rallacious estimates of the advantages 
to be derived from laying taxes on certain classes of 
individuals, or descriptions of income. All sorts of pro- 
perty that have been lawfully acquired should be consi- 
dered as equally sacred and equally entitled to protection. 
It is no doul)t true, as has been stated by Mr. Ogilvie 
and others, that landlords, as such, are not jiroduccrs, but 
merely receivers of income wdiich would otherwise be- 
long to tlie state. But a right of property in laud has 
everywhere been coeval with the establish in ent of ci- 
vilized societies ; and to attempt to invade it, whether 
by depriving landlords of any of the advantages fairly 
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resulting from its possession, or by making them contri- 
bute more than their fair share to the exigencies of the 
state, would be barefaced oppression and robbery. ^"Kent,” 
to use the words of Mr. Ricardo, often belongs to 
those who, after many years of toil, have realized their 
gains, and expended their fortunes in the purchase of 
land or houses; and it certainly would be an infringe- 
ment of that security of property which should ever be 
held sacred, to subject it to unequal taxation.” * We 
may, indeed, be assured that, in taxation, as in every- 
thing else, justice is the only safe policy, the perinammt 
interest of all men and all communities. Nihil est quad 
adhiic dc rvpuhlicd putan dictum, ct quo pnssim loutjiua 
pvofjrvdi^ nisi sit conjirinatumy non inodo fa [sum esse iUnd^ 
sine injuria non posse^ sed hoc vej'issimum, sine surnmd 
justitid renipahlicam reyi non j^osse. f 

As rent must unavoidably arise in the progress of 
society, it has been suggested, by thos(^ who would, jku*- 
haps, object to any attempt to throw any pe<‘uliar burden 
on the landlords in old settled countries, that it would be 
good policy for the governments of couti tries like the 
United States, which have large tracts of fertile and 
unappropriated land, to retain the pro])erty of such land, 
and to let it by public auction, in such ])ortions and for 
such number of years as might be deemed advisable, 
'rhis, however, would be a very questionable course of 
policy. It would certainly hinder many of those exjum- 
sive improvements in drainage and planting, and in the 
construction of houses, roads, bridges, &c., necessary to 
the comfort of the inhabitants, and to the full develop- 
ment of the productive powers of the soil, effected by in 
dividuals who have the absolute property of the land, 
and are able to liequeath it to others. These conse- 
quences might, it is true, be in part, though they never 

* Friuci pies of Political Kconomy, arded., p. 230. 
t Cicero, ‘ Frag, dc llopub.,' lib. ii. 
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can be fully, obviated by increasing the length of leases, 
so as to encourage the outlay of capital. But, in what- 
ever way it may be let, there can be no manner of doubt 
that a right of private property in land is the best 
stimulus to its improvement. Those to whom it belongs, 
will be more disposed than any one else to avail them- 
selves of every suggestion that may be likely to increase 
its value ; and even those landlords who arc most care- 
less ill this respect endeavour, by enforcing rules as to 
management, to keep their farms in good condition, 
es])ecially towards the termination of a lease. This last 
is a matter of infinitely more importance than is gene- 
rally supposed, and much of the prosperity of agricul- 
ture depends at all limes on the attention which it 
receives. But if the lands of an extensive country 
belonged to government, the presumption is that the 
tenants would act on the jirinciple, if w'c may so call it, 
that 

lliat havocs may sit ; 

He that improves must Hit! — 

and, however inatteiitix e in other respects, would take 
care that, previously to the termination of their leases, 
their farms should be in such a state that there would 
be little chance of their being removed or their rents 
raised. It may be supposed, perhaps, that these incon- 
veniences might be obviated by employing inspectors 
to enforce conditions as to management. But in an 
extensive country this would be next to impracticable, 
without incurring an enormous expense; and though 
this Avere not the case, the jobbing and favouritism to 
Avhich it Avould inevitably give rise Avould, in no long 
time, make the insi)ectiou be regarded by everybody 
as an unmixed nuisance. It is idle, therefore, to think 
that a right of private property in land can ever be 
advantageously dispensed with. Its establishment is, in 
fact, the grand source of civilization. It inspires us 
Avith the love of country and of posterity; and hy asso- 
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dating the destiny of the landlords with what is im- 
perishable and susceptible of indefinite improvement, 
teaches them to look forward to a remote futurity, and 
to form projects, and engage in undertakings in which 
tenants for an ordinary term of years would never dream 
of embarking. The plans of the latter arc circumscribed 
by the duration of their leases. They are merely, as it 
were, possessors of a rente vuufcre ; their only object being 
to make the most of the land during the term for which 
they arc to hold it, without thinking or caring about the 
state in which they may leave it. The proprietor, on 
the contrary, combines, in his plans, the future with 
the present; and is anxious as well for the continued 
amelioration, as for the immediate productiveness of 
his 'estate. The importance of a right of proj)erty in 
land is, indeed, so very obvious, that it has been recog- 
nized from the earliest periods. 7'he author of the l)ook 
of tfob places those who removed their neighbours’ land- 
marks at the head of his list of wicked men ; while other 
ancient writers ascribe the origin of laws and government 
to the partition of the land. Kx arfrornm divialonc inventa 
sunt jura and we may be assured that the amount of 
wealth, conveniences, and enjoyments in a country with 
a right of pro])erty in land, will always incomparably 
exceed their amount where no such right is established. 

It has, however, been alleged that if landlords should, 
under an equal system of taxation, pay 10 percent, of 
their incomes, it must, after all, be immaterial whether 
it be taken from them by a tax on rent or by any 
other means, the grand point being to make sure that 
they pay this much, neither more nor less But al- 
though it be immaterial to the revenue how the sum 
is raised, the previous statements show that it is very 
far from being immaterial to the landlords or to the 
public. In taxation the direct is not always, nor even 

* Macrob., Saitirnal., lib. iii. r. 12. 
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most frequently, tlie best road. Taxes should in all 
eases be imposed so as to interferes as little as ])os- 
sible Avith the j)rogTess of industry. But in this re- 
sj)ect taxes on rent are peculiarly objectionable. Where 
they do not exists a landlord who has a farm worth .50/. 
or 100/. a-year may, by laying out capital on its im- 
proA^ement, which produces merely the ordinary rate of 
profit, make it worth 200/. or 300Z. a-year; but the 
chances are tAventy to one that he Avill not so much as 
think of anything of the kind, if he be compelled to share 
his increased rent, or the increased produce of the land, 
Avith a tax-gatherer. Taxes, Avhether on the one or the 
other, unavoidably retard, and, indeed, frequently ar- 
rest the progress of agricultural imj)rov(nnent. "^I'liey 
are, therefor(\, even when haist op])ressive, most inex- 
])edient ; and Avhen carried to any considerable extent, 
they go far to dry u]) Avhat is the most ])rolific source 
of national wealth. But if the sum that the landlords 
should pay be draAvn from them by means of taxes on 
expenditure and luxurious gratifications, little if any 
harm is done to Industry, and their interests, as avoU as 
those of the public, are equally ])romoted. 

It is the greatest imaginable error to su])pose that 
the only thing to be attended to in taxation is the 
realizing of a certain amount of revenue. This, no 
doiil)t, is the problem to be elfected, hut as much de- 
pends on the mode in Avhich it is brought about as 
on tin? thing itself. In taxation, as in surgery, a ne- 
cessary and even siuqdc operation may, if perlbrined 
unskilfully, be fatal. The skill of the financier is ex- 
hibited in carefully Avcighing the cousequeuces of dif- 
ferent plans; and in endeavouring to assess and collect 
the necessary sums, not by what may ayq^ear to be the 
most direct methods, but by such methods, Avhether 
direct or indirect, as may occasion the least incon- 
venience to the contributors and the least, harm to 
industry. 
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It is unnecessary, after what has been already stated, 
to take up the reader’s time by entering into any length- 
ened discussions respecting the theory of Quesnay and 
the Economists, who contended that all taxes, however 
imposed, fell ultimately on the land; and who, consis- 
tently with this oi)inion, recommended that all existing 
taxes should be repealed, and replaced by a single tax 
(rif/fpot Unique), laid directly on the net produce or 
rent of the land! Quesnay and his followers appear to 
have been led to this extraordinary conclusion by sup- 
posing that the earth, because it furnishes the matter 
of which all articles are made, is the only source of 
wealth. But until labour has been emjdoyed to appro- 
priate matter, and to fashion and prepare it for our use, 
it is destitute alike of utility and value, and is not and 
never has been considered as forming wealth. Notwith- 
standing their extreme variety, all the operations of in- 
dustry have for their end and object the giving of utility 
to matter sjjontaneously furnished l>y nature; and it has 
been repeatedly showii, that the labour einploy(‘d in 
nianufactures and commerce is in all respects as creative 
of utility, and con8ec[uently of wealth, as the labour em- 
ployed in agriculture. It is not, therefore, land, but 
liihonr, that is the real source of wealth and value : and 
there neither is nor can be any n'asoii why corn, cattle, 
or other farm j)rodncts, should be taxed in a greater or 
li'ss di^gree than other goods manufactured at home or 
imported from abroad. 

It may be further observed, in exjdanation ol* the 
i‘coiiomical theory, that Quesnay, and evem Adam 
Smith, regarded the rent of land as a peculiar prO' 
duct, originating in and depending upon the special 
bounty of nature to the agriculturists. But in this 
they wore entirely wrong. Nature is unpolluted by 
any taint of favouritism, and is equally bountiful to her 
children, whether they cultivate the land, fashion ils 
products into articles of use or ornament, or convey them 
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from where tliey are abundant to where they are scarce : 
she works for us at all times and in all places. It is 
true that without her helping hand the labours of the 
husbandman would avail nothing: she unfolds the germ, 
feeds and ripens the growing plant, and brings it to ma- 
turity. But wliat could the manufacturer or artisan do, 
did not nature supply him with the products of the 
forest, the field, and the mine, whereon to exert his in- 
dustry? and did she not lend him her streams, the 
agency of fire, the elasticity of steam, and the great law 
of attraction, to put his machinery into motion, to give 
efficiency to his labour, and all but omnipotent strength 
to his feeble arm ? Without the polarity of the magnet, 
the action of the winds, and the buoyancy of the seas 
and rivers, how could the ships and goods of the mer- 
chant be conveyed to the remotest corners of the world / 
Nothing, indeed, can be more completely erroneous than 
the allegation that nature does nothing for man in 
manufactures.” * Her creative agency is indispensable 
in every department of industry, and is felt alike in 
all ; and, how(;ver ingenious, any theory that assumes 
the contrary must be entirely fallacious and unfounded. 
Probably, however, it was hardly necessary to say so 
much in elucidation of what is so very clear. It is suf- 
ficient to state that rent, in so far as it does not consist 
of the interest or profit of capital laid out on the land, is 
a mere consequence of one pi(^ce of land being more 
fertile or better situated than another; and that it 
depends in no degree on the superior productiveness of 
agricultural industry. 

It is singular that the practical absurdity of their 
|)ro])osal for the consolidation of all taxes into a single 
tax on rent did not lead the Economists to suspect 
the princi[)les whence they deduced their conclusions. 
At this moinen t the gross re ntal^ of the landed 
perty of England and Wales may be estimated at about 

Wmlth of Natiujis, p. JJll. 
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33,000,000/., and that of Scotland and Ireland at about 
1 {>,000,000/. or 17,000,000/., making together 49,000,000/. 
or 50,000,000/. But the ordinary expenditure of the 
country, including poor-rates, tithes, and such like bur- 
dens, certainly exceeds 68,000,000/. a-year; so that 
unless a method should be found of taking a greater 
from a less, the Impot XJniqtie is here, at least, an iinpos 
sibility ! After the whole landed property of the king- 
dom had been confiscated, it would be necessary to raise 
several millions a-ycar by additional taxes. 

We have, however, already seen that, supposing 
an attempt had been anywhere made to give effect 
to the ])roject of the Kconomists, it would necessarily 
have failed from the impracticability of laying a special 
tax on that portion of the rent of land which consists of 
the interest of the ca})ital expended on buildings and 
improvements. We are wholly unable, as formerly stated, 
to discriminate bc;tween the portion of rent now re- 
ferred to, and that which is paid for the use of the 
natural and inherent powers of the soil. But there 
can bo no reasonable doubt that in all improved 
countries the former portion far exceeds the latter. 
Those who reflect for a moment on the many hundreds, 
or rather thousands, of millions that have been ex- 
pended in fencing, draining, manuring, and otherwise 
im])roving the land of Great Britain, and in the erection 
of farm buildings, must be satisfied that the return for 
this capital, though miserably inadequate, very greatly 
exceeds the other portion of the gross rental of the 
kingdom. It is a vulgar error to supjmse that the 
inconn; of the landlords depends merely on the circum- 
stance of land being appropriated and of varying degrees 
of fertility. In all poi)ulous and improved countries it 
arises in a far gn^ater degree from their being capitalists 
as well as owners of the soil, or from their letting means 
and instruments for tin; profitable cultivation of the land, 
along with the land itself. The real or ground rent of a 
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highly improved farm, especially if it he of rather in- 
ferior land, does not, p(>rhaps, hear so great a pro])ortion 
to its total rent as the gronnd-rcnt of a cotton-factory 
bears to the total sum for which it would let. 

The former cclchrity of the doctrines of the Econo- 
mists, and the references which are still frequently made 
to them, will perhaps he deemed a sufficient apology for 
these remarks. They were hardly, indeed, necessary to 
enable any one who may have? paid any attention to what 
had been ])reviously advanced to detect the fallacy of 
the principles on which the EconoTnists constructed their 
system, and the contradiclory nature of their conclusions. 
Still, howeven*, the observations now made may have 
their use, if, as we hope may be the case, they should 
tend still better to illustrate the inexpediency of taxes 
on rent. 

But notwithstanding the many inconveniences that at- 
tach to such taxes, they are necessarily, in countries in 
alow state of civilization, and where manufactures and 
commerce have made little progress, ni^arly tin* only 
sources of revenue. In most Eastern countries the go- 
vernment is, as it were, head landlord; the tax paid by 
the occupiers being in general i;quivalent to a pretty 
high rent. But in Eur()])ean countries the proprietors 
have luckily been able to oppose a more effectual re- 
sistance to the eiKToachinents of their rulers; and even 
in those parts of Europe in which the land-tax is heaviest, 
it seldom amounts to more than a reasonable percentage 
on the rent. J)uring the feudal system the obligations 
of military service, with the different payments to the 
sovereign, under the heads of aids, reliefs, fines on alien- 
ation, purveyance, Avardshi]>, primer-seisin, scutages, 
hydages, escheats, and so forth, due by the proprietors 
of estates held directly of the crown (who in their turn 
c.\a<*tc<l similar jiayuients from their sub-tenants), fell 
wliolly on the land, and were, in effect, so many land 
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taxes. These revenues, added to the rental of the crown 
estates, were, for a considerable period, adequate to de- 
fray the expenses of goveninient. But after the advan- 
tage of maintaining a regular military force began to 
be appreciated, money payments began also to be sub- 
stituted for knights’ service; and, when once introduced, 
were gradually extended, and in the course of time were 
made to alfect personal as well as real property. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth several of the incidemts belong- 
ing to the feudal system were dispensed with ; and the 
money required for the service of the state was principally 
raised by subsidies, or assessments of so much a-month 
on real and personal property, and partly by excise- 
duties (imposed, for the first time, by the Long Par- 
liament), and other subordinate sources. The right 
of the crown to the various items of feudal revenue was 
revived at the Jlestoration ; but their ojqirc'ssivc opera- 
tion, and the advantages that had resulted from their 
partial susjiension, were so sensibly felt, that mea- 
sures weri.‘ immediately taken for their total abolition, 
'riiis was e(re(!ted by the Act 12 Chas. 11. cap. 21, which 
su]q)r(\ss(^d the court of wards and liveries, with ward- 
ship, aids, fines on alienation, and other feudal inci- 
dents, converting all tenures held of the king into free 
and common soccage. Blackstone says this statute was 
a greater acquisition to the jwoperty of the kingdom 
tlian even Magna Charta itself; inasmuch as the latter 
only pruned the luxuriances which had grown out of 
military tenures, whereas this statute extirjiated them 
root and branch.* 

But, however advantageous to the nation, it is at the 
same time obv ious that this statute was more esjiecially 
advantageous to the landlords. The taxes, and grievances 
which it abolished, directly affected them only ; and such 
being the case, it is plain, as the crown could not afford 


* Ctniim<.*ntjiii**s, hook ii., r>. 
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to lose the feudal revenues, that compensation should 
have been made for their loss, and that of the services 
abolished by the statute, by a corresponding land-tax. 
An arrangement of this sort, which had been suggested 
during the reign of James I., would have been of signal 
advantage to the landlords, by substituting a fixed and 
equal for a fluctuating and unequal burden ; and while it 
benefited them, it \vould not have been injurious to any 
one else. But instead of being commuted in the way 
now stated, it was decided, at the passing of the above- 
mentioned act, that the deficiency in the hereditary re- 
venue, caused by the abolition of wardships and other 
feudal incidents, should be made good by imposing, and 
assigning to the crown in perpetuity, certain excise- 
duties on beer, ale, and other licpiors, and on licences ! 
So that Avhat had previously been a burden affecting 
the landlords only, was thus dexterously transferred 
from their shoulders to those of the community in ge- 
neral.* 

We are not, however, to understand from this that all 
direct taxes on land, for public purposes, ceased with the 
Act 12 Chas. II. cap. 21. It relieved the land from the 
burdens that grew out of feudal tenures ; but the assess- 
ments granted for the public service, during the reign of 
Charles II., were, to all intents and purposes, land-taxes. 
These continued to be levied down to the au’a of the 
Revolution, and subsequently. In 1092 a land-tax, at the 
rate of 4v. in the pound of the rental of estates, manors, 
and otlier real jiroperty, was granted to the crown. The 
valuation, according to which this tax was assessed, was 
loose and unequal in the extreme. It was. indeed, in 
a great measure left to the different proprietors to 
assess themselves, and tliose in the counties most warmly 
attached to the revolutionary establishment returned 
their estates much nearer to their fair value than the 
others. But such as it was, a tax at the rale of 1 a. in 

* St. John on the ‘ Land Uevcimc," Blackstono, tMstupru. 
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the pound on this valuation was found to produce nearly 
500,000/. a-year. Though the tax was continued by 
annual acts, no change has ever been made in the 
valuation on which it was ori|finally assessed. For a 
while its amount varied from 2 a’., to 3^*. and 4.v. in the 
pound ;* but without ever exceeding the latter sum. At 
length it came to be considered as a fixed or invariable 
tax of 4^. per pound on the valuation of 1693; and in 
1798 the Act 38 Geo. III. c. 60 made it perpetual at 
that rate, giving, at the same time, ])ower to the land- 
lords, of which many have availed themselves, to redeem 
it on certain conditions.! The different degrees of im- 
provement that have since taken place in different parts 
of the country have, in some instances, tended to correct 
the inequalities in the assessment of the land-tax, and 
in others to increase them. 

It is admitted on all hands that the land-tax, of which 
we have thus briefly sketched the history, has been but 
little burdensome, and has in nowise obstructed im- 
provements. But this circumstance is not, as has been 
supposed, inconsistent with the remarks previously made 
regarding the influence of taxes on rent. The latter 
necessarily vary with the varying amount of rent ; and 
have consequently, exclusive of their injustice, the in- 
curable defect of obstructing the outlay of capital on 
the land, and preventing improvements. Such, how- 
ever, is not the c-ase with the existing land-tax. As 
previously noticed, it was originally assessed, in most 
instances, on a very low valuation ; and (which is of in- 
finitely more importance) a limit was fixed, beyond which 
it has never been carried; and for a lengthened period 
its amount has been fixed and constant. It has not, 
therefore, except in so far as it may have diminished 
the means of the proprietors, had the smallest influence 
It was as low as Is. {)€r pound in 1731 and 1732. 
f At present (1844) the land-fax redeemed amounts to 737,285/. a-year, and 
the Linre<ieei)ied to 1,069,‘J1)4/- a-year. For several years i>asf, little or no pro- 
};rcss Inu been made in its redemption. 
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ill discouraging imjirovcincnts ; neither has it interfered 
ill any way with the cultivation of estates ; it is never, in- 
deed, taken into account, or so much as referred to, in 
estimating the probable ftiflucncc of new modes of ma- 
nagement or of the outlay of additional cajiital on the 
soil; and is, in fact, to be regarded as a stationary quit- 
rent payable to the state, without being either directly or 
indirectly injurious to individuals. We may regret, per- 
haps, that the land-tax was not more equally assessed, 
and its limits considerably extended, after the Kevolu- 
tion. Whatever hardship, or even injustice, might have 
been occasioned in 1693 by raising the range or limit of 
th(^ assessment, supposing it had been fairly niadt\ from 
two to four, five, or even six millions, ivould have been 
obviated very many years ago, and tht^ country now 
would have been in possession of a large revenue, raised 
without inconvenience or pivjudiceto any one. But such 
advantages can no longer be realized. The land-tax has 
been placed on its jiresent footing for about a century and 
a half; so that, whether it were unwisely or unfairly limited 
when fiist imposed, has long ceast^d to be a matt(*r of any 
practical interest. New rights, new interi'sts, and new 
generations have grown nj) uiuler the establislied sys- 
tem ; the lapse of time having completidy obviated or 
sanctioned any defects in its original constitution. The 
landlords have long stood, in res})ect of taxation, on the 
same footing as the ri*st of the cominnnity ; and can with 
Justice be subjected to such taxes only as are laid on mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and otlier capitalists. It is ob- 
vious, Ihcnefore, that all ])rojects for laying peculiar bur- 
dims on the land, however varnislied or disguised, should 
no longer be looked upon as projects for the im})osition 
of t?(piital)le taxes, but for the confiscation of a jmrtion of 
the property of the landlords! If such flagitious schemes 
be ever entx'rlained, they will form a precedent that will 
justify tlie repinlialion of the public debt and the sub- 
version of every right. 
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It must, thoroPorc, always be borne in mind that tlie 
land-tax owes its innocuousness partly, no doubt, to its mo- 
deration, but principally to its being fix(^d and invariable. 
Even in this country we have had some striking instances, 
in the assessment of the poor and other local rates, of the 
pernicious influence of taxes proportioned to the rent. 
In the parish of Cholesbury, in Bucks, the poors’-ratt?, 
which amounted in 1801 to 10/. 1 1.9. a-year,had iiuTeased, 
in 1882, to no le ss than 307/., notwithstanding the ])opu- 
lation had (continued all the while ni‘ai*ly stationary ! It 
would be foreign to our objects to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances which led to so flagrant an abuse of the 
principle of a <H:)mpulsory provision for the poor. But, 
however it originated, it did not merely put a stop to 
all improvennent, but actually induced the proprietors 
of the parish to abauclon their rents, the occupiers thc^ir 
tenancies, and the clergyman his globe.'*' Ha]>pily tlie 
evil does not seem to have attained to su(;h a lie iglit in 
any otlu>r part of the? country. But notwithstanding the 
low rate at which rents have been usually valued in 
assessments for the poor and other local burdens, the in- 
fluence of the latter in discouraging improvements has 
been dwelt upon liy all agricultural writers from Arthur 
Young down^vards; and, conjoined with tithe, has been 
the principal cause of tlie slowness of agricultural im- 
provement in most jiarts of England, during the last 
seventy or eighty joars, as compared with its progress 
in Scotland. The more, indeed, that their operation is 
inquin^l into, the more clearly it will appear that taxes 
pro])ortioned to the rent or to the net or gross produce 
of tlie land are the bane of every country in whi(rli 
they exist. niey never can be otlierwise than un- 
equal ; and wlien carried to any considerable height 
they hinder the spread of agricultural improvement, 
and exercise a most jiernicious influence over the public 
yirosperity. 

^ RepovI: of Ctjnuiiissioners of Poor Inquiry, [». 01, 8vo. f<l. 
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The act imposing the land-tax, 4 Will. & Mary, cap. 1, 
also imposed a duty of 4.y. per jx)und on pensions and 
offices, and of 24,s\ per 100/. on personal property. It 
would, however, appear that the commissioners to whom 
the levy of the tax was entrusted, in no long time all 
but wholly abandoned the assessment on personal pro- 
perty, most probably from the difficulty of learning its 
amount, and contented themselves with assessing it on 
what was fixed and tangible. In illustration of this, we 
may mention that while the perpetual assessment charged 
by the act of 1798 on lands and tenements in Essex, one 
of the most heavily burdened counties, was fixed at 
88,638/. IO 5 . 2^^/., the as,sessment on personal estate 
amounted to no more than 1/, This portion of the tax 
was, indeed, wholly abandoned in 1833, having been re- 
pealed by the act 3 Will. IV. cap. 12. The sum assessed 
on offices and pensions is but inconsiderable.* 

But if, notwithstanding its pernicious influence, it be 
deemed necessary, cither for public or local purposes, 
to impose a land-tax which shall not be fixed, but capable 
of indefinite increase, the l)est way to cffi^ct this would 
appear to be to make a valuation of the net annual 
value ot the land; and to assess the tax accordingly, 
with and under the condition, that whatever additions 
or deductions may be made to or from it in time to 
come, should be proportioned to this original valuation. 
A tax imix)st»d in this way would be far less objection- 
able than if it were made to vary with the rent or 
with the net or gross produce of the soil. Thus 
supj)Ose that two larms are rated in the original valua- 
tion at 100/. each ; if the tax were 5 per cent., they would, 
of course, pay 5/. each; and in the event of its being in- 
creased at any future j)eriod to 7i or 10 per cent., they 

* See the evidence o1* John Wood and William Garnett, Esquires, in the 
Second Report of the Commons Committee on the State of Agriculture in 
1830, pp. 255- 270. 
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would pay 7/. 10^. or 10/. each ; though, in the mean- 
time, one of the farms may have become, under this equal 
rate, through the judicious outlay of capital or otherwise, 
worth 200/. a year, while the value of the other may have 
undergone no corresponding change. But even under a 
system of this sort the increase of the rate of assessment 
would discourage improvements; for one is always disin- 
clined to lay out capital on anything subject to a rate of 
taxation that may be indefinitely increased, and from which 
there is no csca])e. Certainly, however, the discouragement 
in this case would not be so great as if the basis of the 
assessment were variable ; and tlie rate might be propor- 
tioned, not to the old, but to the new or improved value 
of estates. 

Exclusive, however, of the disinclination to improve 
occasioned by variations in the rate of assessment, a ]n*o- 
ject of this sort is liable to much obstruction from the 
difficulties in the way of making the primary or original 
valuation that is to serve for its basis on an equitable 
principle. Suppose it were found that two farms were 
fairly let each for 100/. or 500/. a year; it might, 
perhaps, be concluded that nothing more was required 
to be known resj)ccting them, and that they should 
be resjK'ctively valued at the same sum : and yet a 
proce(iding of this sort might involve extreme injustice. 
One of the farms, though naturally bad land, may belong 
to an active intelligent proprietor, by whom it has been 
highly im])rov('d, so that its rent consists principally of 
the return to the capital expended upon it, a considerable 
portion of which will most probably require to be perpe- 
tually renewed. Tlie other farm may belong, on the con- 
trary, to an indolent, careless landlord, who has done no- 
thing for its improvement, its rent being wholly a consc- 
<[ucnce of its naturally superior soil or situation. Surely 
it is obvious that, by valuing these farms at the same 
sum, a grievous injustice w^ould be done to the owner of 
the first, who would be burdened, in all lime to come, 
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with a tax not proportioned to the value of his land, but 
to the amount of stock, Avhether lasting or perishaldc, ex- 
pended upon it! This is a difliculty inseparable from all 
attempts to tax rent, or to make its amount a basis for 
taxation. In enacting a land-tax founded upon a valua- 
tion of this sort, the legislature would, in fact, enact that 
perpetual j)reiniums should be given to those who had 
be(Mi idle and imjn-ovidont, and perpetual fines imposed 
upon tliose who had been industrious and diligent. 

It lias been attempted to obviate these revolting con- 
sequences, by directing those employed to value the land 
to make their estimates de])end rather upon what it 
might be worth intrinsically than upon its worth when 
highly improved ; and to deduct from the rent a sum ade- 
quate to insure the farm buildings, and to replace thcmi 
and similar outlays on the land when they may be supposed 
to 1)0 worn out. But, though some of the more striking 
instances of hardship may, no doubt, be got rid of in this 
way, it is to hv fi'arcMl that the cure will sometimes be 
l)ut little better than the disease. We have already seen 
how inqiossiblc it is to say what any estate owes to na- 
ture, and what to improvements; and it is obvious, that 
valuations nnide out in the way now stated, can have 
but slender claims to the public confidence, 'riiey de- 
pend on no fixed principle, but on the: worst of all 
securities, the good 1‘aith, intelligence, and discretion of 
the valuers ! so that lull scope is given for every sort 
of abuse, whether originating in mror or in corrupt mo- 
tives. But when, despite its inequality and other bad 
consequences, the imposition of a tax on land, or on the 
rent of land, is determined upon, the jinderabli! plan is to 
estimate the value of the land or the rent as fairly as 
practicable ; and having done so, to make the tissess- 
ment perpetual at a low per centage u|)on such valuation, 
without ever varying the latter or the rate. Variations 
in the rate arc least pernicious; but all uncertainty, 
either as to the valuation or the rate, inevitably dis- 
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couTiigos the employment of capital on the land, and 
de])resses the most important department of national 
industry. 

Hitherto the sums levied in this (!ountry on account of 
the poor, higliway, and other l(x*al rates have, as pre- 
viously seen, heen mostly raised by assessments on land 
and other fixed property, especially the former. It is 
probable, however, owing to the conllirting statutes and 
decisions with rcspiTt to these ratios, and the discrepancy 
in the practice followed in their assessment in diffenmt 
parishes and districts, that a statute ])roviding for their 
consolidation and for tlieir uniform assessment and col- 
lection will, at no distant period, be c‘Jiactcd. And 
should such be the case it will, we apprehend, be found 
most advisaljle that a general valuation of the land should 
be eflected, with as much care and attention as the cir-l 
cunistances will admit; and th.at the rale for the local; 
burdens referred to should in time to come bo pro-f 
portioned to this valuation without taking any account’; 
of the improvements that may subsecpumtly be effected. J 
In a case of this sort the limitation of the rate is unluckily ‘ 
impracticable; but we shall do what is next best, if we 
declare that the valuation ou which it is to be raised shall 
b(^ a perpetual waxiinum ; and that though it may, under 
certain circumstances, be susceptil)lc of being reduced, it 
shall not, under any circumstances, nor in any case what- 
ever, be susceptible of increase. It is, ol’ course, to be 
unclerstooil that this limitation of the valuation applies 
only to land ; for it will 1 m' arterwards seen that but little 
inconvenience arises from varying the assessments in the 
case of buildings, and such Vikc descriptions of prop<‘rty. 

It may be said, per]ia])s, that a tax projmrtioned to a 
permanent valuation of the land, must, in the course of 
no very long time, become unequal, not merely from the 
influence of improvements in certain districts and not in 
others, but from clianges of situation, originating in the 
opening of new channels of commerce, and the shutting 

1 ' 
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Up of the old, the growth and decay of manufactures in 
particular localities, and so forth. But though these cir- 
cumstances would undonhtedly alter the value of pro- 
perty and vitiate the valuation, the consequences that 
would attend the periodical revaluation of the land are 
such that no policy of that sort should ever be thought 
of. Pi’oprietors of estates subject to a variable land-tax 
have, in fact, only a modified right of property in them, 
government being entitled to claim an indefinite share of 
their produce. Such persons are consequently without 
that feeling of security which is the foundation of all 
enterprise and ini]>rovcment ; and it were idle to suppose 
that they should make the same outlays on their estates 
that they Avould make if they held them in absolute pro- 
jierty under an invariabh' tax, or, which is next best, 
nmler a tax proportioned to a valuation that cannot be 
iinffmcntod, 

ft is obvious, too, that in so far as estates may bo im- 
piov’cd by the contingencies alluded to above, their pro- 
j)rietors would have nothing to object to the limitation of 
the valuation, which, on the contrary, would be highly 
advantageous to them. The proprietors of estates that 
had fallen in value in cons(‘qucncc of these contingencies 
would, however, have reason to complain, were they to 
continue to be assessed in all time to come on valuations 
made when their estates, owing to circumstances which 
no longer exist, bore a comparatively high value; and 
therefore it would be right and projier to enact, that 
though the valuation should he wliolly unsusceptible of 
increase, it might, under c(‘rtain circumstances, be re- 
diicc'd. I f a dock, a harbour, a ferry, or a factory existed 
on the estate of A when it was valued, and ift owing to 
some change of circumstances, such dock, &c. has been 
transferred to some other locality, it would be unjust 
that this estate should continue to be assessed on a valu- 
ation made when it enjoyed advantages of which it has 
been deprived without any fault of the proprietor. It 
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would, however, be quite another thing if the decline in 
its value had l)et‘U a consequence of the adoption of a 
worse or more slovenly system of management ; and to 
r(Mluce the valuation in such a case would be to give a 
jn’einiiini to sloth, extravagance, or ignorance, or to all 
three. And henc'e, supposing this system were adopted, 
whenever apj)lication was made to have a valuation re- 
duced, it should be referred to a jury to do(*ide whether 
the value of the pro])erty had been reducetl by circuin 
stance’s ove r which the lamllord had no control, and which 
he could not have prevented ; and in sui h case, and such 
case only, it would be expedient and equitable that tlui 
property should be revalued. 

By adopting a system of this sort, or by making tlio 
valuation a per|)etual vuixurnun, we should do the most 
that can be done, wiili a variable rate of assessment, to 
hinder (lie tax from obstructing im])ro\ cments ; wliile I)y 
allowing, under certain circumstances, tlie valualioii to be 
reduced, we })rovide against the hardship and injustice 
that might otherwise arise when est■rltc^s fall in valm* 
from conting<‘nt and unavoidable circumstance’s. 

I'lio injurious operation of o]q>ressive, and especially 
of variable, land-taxes is .strikingly exeniplllied in our 
Indian dominions. The land-tax has always constituted 
the principal part of the revenue of Ilindostan, and of 
most other Eastern countries. The Britisli governnunt, 
like tlit^ governments by whi<*li it was j^receded, may, in 
truth, be regarded as the real proprietor of the greater 
part of tlie vast dominions subject to its authority in 
India; its riglits as such being, liowevt r, in so far modi- 
fied that the oultivalor.s have an licrcditavy and transfer- 
able right of occupancy so long as they pay the share of 
the ]>i*oduce demanded l)y government. The valiu? ol‘ this 
right to the rural population varies in different dis- 
tricts, according to the nature of the country and the re- 
sistance they have been able to make to the exactions of 
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their rulers. But in most parts the tax on land is quite 
enormous; and l)eing, except in Beufj^al since the intn^- 
duction of the ])erpetual settlement by Loi^l Cornwallis, 
variable as well as exorbitant, it has been an insuperable 
obstacle to im|)r(>vement, and has either reduced the inha- 
l)itants to the most abject state of |X)verty or retained 
them in that state. * 


SECTION II. TAXES OX THE RENT OE HOUSES. 


With the exception of thosc^ in ])eculiarly line or 
I'ashionable situations, the greater j)art of the rent of 
houses usually consists of a return for the capital laid 
out on their erection, or, as it is usually termed, of hnild- 
/Wy-rent, a comparatively small part only being ground- 
rent, or rent jiayable for the land on which they are 
erected. It is (‘vident, therefore, from tlie principles 
alrc‘ady (established, that, if the? supply of house's were 
as easily diminished and iiicTease'd as the supply of raw 
produce*, a tax on their rents would fall entirely on the 
occupiers and ground landlords, in the ])roj)ortion that 
the ])re)rits of the cajiital laid out on them bore to the 
rent \)f the land on which tlu^y stood. But as the sup- 
])ly of houses is not snsceq>tible of spe'edy diminution, 
the builders would have* no means of immediately rais- 
ing rents when a tax was laid on them ; and unless the 
population and demand for he>us(?s were ra^hdly increas- 
ing, a considerable period would necessarily elajise be- 
fore they would be able to relieve? themselves of the 
tax. Houses, however, though slowly, are yet ce*rtainly 
perisluible; and as iio more of them wordd be built, 
after tlu*y had be*eu taxed, until the increasing demand 
had raised their rents so as to indemnify the builders 
for the tax, and to elevate their profits to the common 
level, it is clear that, in the end, the tax would be 

^ Soe the note ou thU viihjei^t iu the A])peiiilix. 
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thrown wholly on tljc occupiers and ground landlords 
in the pro])ortions already mentioned. 

Taxes on houses have hecn for a lengthened period 
ordinary sources of revenue in this country, liaving been 
introduced by the Act 7 Will. 111., cap. 18; and we are 
inclined to think that when these taxes art^ assessed 
according to the rent, they are among the least exce[j- 
tionable that can be devised. Houses are occupied 
cither wholly as residences, or they are us(h 1 partly as 
such and partly lor tlie purpose of carrying on some sort 
of business or profession. Now, with respect to the first 
of these descri])tions of houses, or those used wholly as 
ri’sidences, they may, speaking generally, be taken as a 
pretty fair index of the incomes of their occujhers; and 
it may in conse([uence be presumed that taxes laid on 
them in ])rojK)Vtion to the rent would be, in fa(‘t, pretty 
nearly pro])ortiom‘d to the abilities of the jiarties. But 
it is not necessary that the same rate of duty should bo 
imposed on all descriptions of Iiouses. It is generally, 
no doul)t, best to avoid as much as possible graduated or 
cumulative taxes. Inasmuch, however, as those occupy- 
ing one class of houses may resort to another in the event 
of their thinking the tax too high, there ap])ears to he 
less objection to increasing the rate of duty on houses in 
liroportion to their value, than on most otlier things. At 
all events, there can be no solid objection to the tax, pro- 
vided it be equally imposed. It is neither unfair nor 
unjust for governincmt to lay it down that individuals 
using certain articles, or occupying houses of a certain 
value, shall be charged with certain duties. 

With respect to the other dcscrijition of houses, or 
those used partly only as residences, and partly also as 
sho]»s or places of business, tliorc is more difficulty; 
and, on the whole, the better plan would seem to be to 
exempt the sho]) or place of business from the tax, aiid 
to assess the latter on that portion only of the building 
that is used as a dwelling-house. In ordinary cases, a 
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sho])-tax, an iiUTcascal charge upon the shop- 

keepers, Avonld, no doubt, in the end be thrown upon 
their ciistoir.ers or the ])iiblic. lint in tl\e nunierous 
cases in uliich the rent oF sho])s may be regarded. From 
the pcculiaritv of iheir situation, as a species of mono- 
poly rent, tlie tax would ultimately have to be borne, in 
a great measure, by the ground-landlords. But by ex- 
empting* shops and places of business From the tax, and 
confining it to buildings or ])arts oF Iniildings used as 
dwelling-houses, these difficulties are avoided, and it 
may be easily and Fairly assessi^d. 

Being impressed with the Force oF those considera- 
tions, we cannot help regarding the abolition of the late 
bouse-tax as an ill-advised concession to vulgar and 
iinFounded clamour. A tax on houses interferes with 
no department or branch of industry ; (he siilyecf 
on which llie tax is laid is obvious, and cannot be 
concealed; ixnd it is never any very difficult matter 
to determine the value of houses with sufficient ])recision 
for its fair assessment. In these rcs])ccts a tax on houses 
lias many advantages as compared with the greater 
number of excise-duties, and still more as comjiared with 
taxes on pro])ertv or income. ^Fhe inquisitorial pro 
ceedings indispi nsal.de in asses.sing tlic latter, and which 
arc at the same time so ineffectnal to tlu^ discovery of 
truth, and so justly complained of, are wholly unneces- 
sary in the case of taxes on liouses : these are easily 
assessed; and, except in the mere fact of ])ayment, a 
tax on tlicm involves nothing that should occasion irri- 
tation. 

In 1^.%, the year before its repeal, the late house-tax 
produced l,2G2, 7ol/.; farm-houses, and all houses under 
the value of 10/. a -year, were, however, exempted from 
the tax ; and it was contended that, in the event of the 
tax being continued, it would have been proper to 
exempt a still greater number of hou.ses. But it would 
be difficult to show good rca.soii why any description 
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of houses should be exempted from a house*tax. d'hc 
occupier of a 10/. house has been intrusted with the 
elective franchise, and it does not ap])car at all unrea- 
sonable that the parties to whom such a valuable 
privilege has been given should contribute their fair 
proportion of the tax on that description of property 
that has been made the test of their ability to exercise 
the franchise. Sundry reasons may, however, be alleged 
to show that it would be expedient to charge the duty 
on houses under 10/. a-year on the pro])rietor, and make 
it payable by him or his agent. I'liis would obviate the 
alleged hardship of assessing a tax of this kind on 
common labourers, and would, beside s, be advantageous 
by discouraging the building of cottages, except when 
they are really required. 

It appears, from the returns under the late census, 
that there were in Great Britain, in ISdl, 3,111,'^ IS 
inhabited houses. Of tliese, however, not more than IVom 
a fourth to a lifth part are su])posed to bo worth above 
10/. a-year. But as tlic old tax on this small por- 
tion, with the further deduction of farm-houses, |)roduced 
about 1/260,000/. a-ycar, it is easy to sec that had the 
tax been extended to the lower description of liouses, and 
the rates increased on the superior houses, it might have 
been rendered a most productive source of income. In fur- 
ther corroboration of what is now stated, wc may observ(\ 
that the rental of the dwelling-houses assessed to the poor- 
rate in England and Wales, in 1840 — 41, amoiinied to 
23,386,401/. and adding to this sum one- filth part ibr 
Scotland, the gi’oss house-rental of Great Britain will have 
been about 28,000,001V. a-year. Now supposing that a 
tax of 10 per cent, (which would have been anything but 
oppressive) had been imposed on this rental, it would Inive 
produced 2,800,000/. a-year ; and had the better class of 
houses been charged at higher rates, the produce would 
have been still greater, 

A prejudice was raised against the late house- tax from 
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a notion that it was iin{airly assessed, and, in proof of 
this, it was said that not a few of the middle elass of inns 
and hoteds paid a laTf»'er amount of housi'-iluty than was 
paid l>y some of the most splendid haronial residences. 
Uut no one could honestly pretend that there was any 
unfairness in this, seeing- that the house-duty was as- 
sessed not by what a house cost, but by the rent which 
it fetched, or wliich it would have fetched had it been 
actually let. Everybody knows that the baronial re- 
sidences referred to would not let at all, and that no 
one, except their owners, would occupy them unless 
he were tempted by the offer of a consideral)le annual 
allowance. 13eing a tax depending on the rent, how 
could the house-duty be levied on houses that were worth 
nothing? which none would inhabit unless entitled by a 
considerable l)omis? This objection might, however, 
have been obviated by charging the tax on supcTior 
houses, partly only in proportion to their rent, and partly 
also in ]>roportion to their cost. 

The window-tax, which was imposed at the same time, 
and by the same Act as the liouse-tax, is, in all res[)ccts, 
more objectionalde than the latter, and should, (-oiisi*- 
quently, have been repealed in preference. T'he numljer 
of windows in a house affords no criterion of its value 
or of the probable means of those by whom it is occu- 
pied. A house of 10/. rent in a country town may 
sometimes have more windows than a house of 500/. rent 
in London; and though the iiihal)itant of the former is 
likely to be a much poorer man than that of the latter, 
yet, so far as his contribution is regulatc*d by the window- 
tax, he must contribute more to tin* su])])ort of the 
state.”* In most cases, too, a tax on windows makes 
houses be built on improper ])rinciplcs, and with less 
light than may be desirable for health aii^ell as con- 
venience. A tax on houses is free from these inconve- 


Wealth i>t‘ Natiuiis, p, oS'i. 
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nic'iicvs ; it is jn'oportionod to their valiio and most com- 
monly also to the fortune of the occupiers, and it int(*r- 
fercs in no sort of way with tlie taste or plans of the 
builder. 

T\\(i irndrihution molnlihre, imposed in France in 1791, 
by the Constitumit A.ssejnbly, on Tnovabl(» property, and 
intemded to balance' the re///r?7y////n// /h//e/erc, which falls ex- 
clusiv(*ly on land and other fixc'd pro])erty, consisted princi- 
pally of an assessnuMit on the occupiers ot* houses in ])ro- 
portion to thc'ir rents; those' parties whose revenues were 
derived wholly or in part from land, bein^ either wholly or 
projKn'tionally exempted from the tax. Assuinirij^* tliat 
the annual value or n ut of the houses occupied by diller- 
ent individuals affordt'd on the wliole the best ])racti(‘al 
test that could 1)0 (bund of their furl line or of their ability 
to bear taxes, tlu' Assembly selected it as lh(' ])riiici]»al 
evidence on which to assess tlu* rDHlrihnlitm mnhilifrr; tin? 
grounds (‘or doing sj) being^aldy scjt (‘orth in the Kc^port ol* 
tin? Conimitt(*e of the Assembly, which preceded the in- 
troduction of tlie tax. The confrihifiion m)hlllrn has since' 
undergone various changes and modifications. In bSol 
government proposed that it should be established at tlu' 
rate of G per cent, on all habitations; and had this pro- 
posal been carried into (‘fleet, it would have? (brivu'd an im - 
portant soniTe of iweime, which, tlioiigh no change? had 
Ix'on made in the rate, would have increased with the in- 
creasing wealth of the country. The? Chambers, how<?v<‘r, 
modified the project in so far as to fix a priiici[)al for this 
tax and (or the coutrihulion prrson/wlk (a direxrt tax on 
labour) of 34,00(1,000 fV., or nearly 1,400,000/. sterling, 
distributed among the departments in certain proportions; 
and this principal, with t\\u cen/imes atlditiowtols, produced, 
111 1837, fr., and in 1842, 50,235,340 fr. In 

conseepience of this arrangement the amount of the tax 
differs in different parts of the kingdom ; and though it is 
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to be newly distributed once in ten years, it can never be 
made a really ecjUid burden.* 

The fixing of tlie ]>riiicipal or basis of the assessment 
of the house-tax a])])ears to b(? an error. A tax pro]K)r* 
tioned to the rent of laud is most ol)jecti()iuible from its 
obstructing the progress of agricultural inn)rovement. 
But a tax proportioned to the rent of houses is not open 
to any vsuch objection, Sup])ose it wore fixed at 10 per 
cent., its utmost elFect would b(? to niak(f j)arties who 
might have (M*cu])ied houses worth 100/. a-year, liad there 
hvvw no tax, occupy Ileuses worth only 00/. But the fair 
presumption is, that in most cases the jiarl ies would en- 
deavour, without n'sortiug to inferior houses, to defray 
the tax by greater exertion and increased cM’onomy in other 
things. 

Ill addition to the tax on rent, charged ujion the occu- 
piers, houses arc assessed in France to the contribution Jhn- 
ricre, and they are further charged with duties on dooi s 
and windows. House taxes ^ are also imposed in tlic 
Netherlands, Austria, Prussia, and most other Continental 
States; and they are everywhere, we believe, reckoned 
among the least questionable modes in which a revenue 
can be raised. 


ClIAPTEK II. 

TAXES 0-\ PROFITS. 

A TAX proportioned to the net profits realized by those 
engaged in every department of industry, provided it 
were fairly imposed, would fall wholly on profits. 

Such a tax would equally affect all ca])italists. 
When five or ten per cent, was laid bn the ]>rofits 
of the farmer or manufacturer, five or ten per cent. 

* Macarcl, ' De la Fortune Publiquo,* iii. jip. 2ilU— 35t>. 
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\v()ul(l 1)C laid on the profits of the increhant, tlui 
shi])-owiicr, and all the other employers of cajiital or 
labour. It is evident no individual could hope to 
evade a tax of this sort by chang-ing* his business; and 
it would not, thcrefori% occasion any transfer of capital 
from one employment to another ; neither would it 
occasion any variation in the supply and demand of 
commodities, nor in their money ])rice. For, as the 
tax falls on ])roflts and nut on capital, the moans of 
producing would not be impaired by its imposition; the 
means of purchasing ])ossessed by those whose incomes 
were derived from profits, jireviously to the imposition 
of the tax, would indeed be. diminished ; but as the 
means of purchasing ])ossessed by the government and 
its dependents, who receive the tax, would be propor- 
tionally augmented, the aggregate demand of the society 
would continue the same; and hence, as the tax would 
neither lessen the (piantity of capital in tlie country, nor 
the power to purchase its produce^ it is obvious it would 
not, supposing the value of money to be stationary, occa- 
sion any variation in tlic money prices of commodities. 

An equal and universal tax on profits would, there- 
fore, in the first instance, reduce them in the same pro- 
portion. And as the pow'er to accumulate cajntal, and 
consequently to feed and employ additional liands, is 
always proportioned to the rate of profit, it follows that 
the tendency of taxes on profits, and their ultimate effect, 
if they be carried to such a height as to prevent their 
being balanced by increased exertion and economy, is 
to check the accumulation of capital and the progress 
of population. 

Cut it is material to bear in mind that tliesc con- 
clusions arc true only on the supposition that the 
tax is made to affect all profits to the same extent. 
Practically, however, this is impos.siblc. I'liere arc 
no means by which to measure the rate of profit in 
different businesses. Generally, indeed, it can only lu' 
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giirRsod at evon by tlioso who carry them on; and wore 
an atl(Mn])t made to tax profits, the great majority of 
individuals would uiidcrrat<? their amount, and, in the 
far greater number of businesses, it would lie quite im- 
])ossible for government ollicers to form anything like 
an accurate estimate of their magnitude. It would, in 
consequence, be necessary to ado])t some general rules 
for assessing the tax ; and the vice of these is, that, 
lieing bottomed on assumed average rates, they invari- 
al)ly, t*ven when most accurate, make tliose engaged in 
unsuccessful speculations pay a great deal too much, 
while those engaged in p(‘culiarly successful speculations 
pay only a (‘omparatively small ])orti()n of what they 
should pay were the tax lairly assessed. In truth, profits 
TK'vcr can be as(M*rtaiiied ; and coiiseqiumtly never have 
be(!n and never can be taxed in proportion to tlunr 
amount: and though it he important to know how a tax 
on profits would opc'rato were it equally im|)os(?d, it must 
he ke])t in mind that this is altogethcn* inipracticable, 
and that the supposition is made merely to illustrate a 
])rmciple. 

A tax laid only on the profits of a particular business 
would have a dilFercmt elfect: it would, sooner or lat(‘r, 
raise ]>ric(*s, and would not, thereforcN perm.anently fall 
on the produce's, ('xcc'pt in as far as they were them- 
selves consumers of their own produce. Sup])ose, for 
exam]>le, that a tax of 10 per cent, is laid on the ])rofils 
of the shoemaker, and on noiu^ else : the sli<rhtest con- 
sideration will show that this tax must, in the (md, add 
pro|)ortioTially to the price of shoes; for, when first im- 
posed, the shoemakers will make less profit than the 
untaxed parties engaged in other l)usinesses, and they 
will, in conserpience, gradually contract or leave their 
luisiness, until, through the diminution in the supply 
of shoes, their price is raised so as to yield them the 
common and average rate of profit, exclusive of the tax. 
For the same reason, if an exclusive tax on the ]n*ofits of 
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the hatter, or clothier, or I'arnier, he not partially or wholly 
countervailed by an increased facility of production, it 
will malce, in the end, a proportional addition to tin? 
price of hats, cloth, or agricultural produce. In these 
cases the producers can raise prices, and conse(|uently 
can throw the burden of the tax on the consumers; 
l)ecause they can withdraw from the businesses in which 
prohts are taxed, and (uigagcj in thosi? in which they are 
not taxed. But w'hen the ])rolits realized in all kinds 
of businesses ar(‘ equally taxed, they are deprived of this 
iTJSource ; and have no means either of raising prices or 
of evading the tax. 

It must, however, be observed, that, though a tax on 
the profits of those engaged in a j)articular line of busi- 
ness, or in the production of a particular articU‘, will, in 
the end, be defrayed by those wdu) purchase the si?rvi(‘es 
of the |)arties or the articU', the rise ol‘ j)rice by whicli 
this transfer of the tax to the consumers is elb'cted may 
so narrow the demand for the products or sc'rvi(*es of tin? 
taxed class as to be very injurious to their interests. 
Were a peculiar tax of ten or twenty per cent, laid on 
the profits of the hatters, it would, no doubt, for the 
reasons already stated, ultimately occasion a correspond- 
ing rise in the jn-ice of hats, and be thrown wltolly on 
the ])ublic. But if this rise slioidd, bv occasioning (as 
it would most probably do) the substitution of caps 
and other articles for hats, materially lesscm the demand 
for the latter, the business of the hatttns would, it is 
plain, be proportionally diminished; and it is likelj-^ tliat 
tlu'v would be driven in considerable numbers from tlu*ir 
em])loyment. This result might, it is true, be partially 
or wholly ol)viat(*d were any considerable discovery or 
saving of labour or expense simultaneously made in the 
business carried on by the hatters or taxed class ; and it 
is farther true that the iuqmsjtion of the tax would make 
tliein endeavour to neutralize its influence by increased 
economy, without adding to the price of their products. 
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But;, unless when some diseovcry or saving* of the kind 
now alluded to is made, it is the climax of error to sup- 
pose, because taxes on those engaged in peculiar Inisi- 
nesses are in tlio end identified with the jnfice of their pro- 
ducts or services, and thrown upon the consumers, that 
they are not, therefore, injurious to those on wliom they 
are directly im])Osed. In point of fact, there are but 
few instances in wliich, for a while at least, tliey do not 
lay the latUn* under very considerable dilliculties; wliile, 
in a good many others, their inlluence is, in this respect, 
of an abiding character. We shall afterwards show that 
tl\c malt-tax i^ for the reasons now glanced at, especially 
injurious to ttie agriculturists. 

Hence it appears, that wlien the demand for any 
article is narrowed by a tax, some of its producers, 
including most probably those who are least })rosper- 
ous, begin to withdraw their capital and industry to 
other businesses ; and when this lias goiu) on for awhih?, 
and the level of prie(' and profit been restored, the? influ- 
ence of the tax on those who still continue in the business 
may perhaps b(? but little sensible. But though this 
result will, in most cases, be ultimately brought al>out. 
it is not always an easy matter to effect an ccjuali- 
zation of j^rofit in the way now jiointed out. The transfer- 
ence of capital and labour from one business to another 
is usually a troubh'sonie and costly, and sometimes even 
an impossible proc(*eding. Fixed ca])ital, em]doyed in 
a ])artii ular di partineiit of industry, is fre quently wholly 
unsuitable for any other; and any tax wliich should 
throw a jiortiou of such capital out of employment would 
occasion a loss to its projirietors from which tliey would 
have no means of esca])ing. When, indeed, a country 
is fast increasing in wealth and population, taxes on the 
prod ts of particular businesses, or on commodities, sup- 
[losing they are kept within due bounds, seldom entail 
more than a temporary hardship on the producers, and 
are either met by increased effi>rts of skill and economy. 
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or partly by those and partly by the increasing wcaltli 
and demand of the country. But in stationary or retro- 
grade countries their inHucnce would, most likely, be 
very different ; and, if taxes happened to be imposed on 
the profits of those engaged in businesses that require 
the agency of a peculiar des(*ri[)tion of fixed capital, the 
chances are, that they would not only diminisli the busi- 
nesses, but also destroy a portion of the cajiital or stock 
of those engaged in them. 

It is easy to sec, from these principles and considera- 
tions, that an equal tax on the profits of agriculture 
and other businesses would not occasion any diminution 
of rent. When farmers are taxed equally with other 
producers, they have no motive to withdraw capital 
from the land, and no variation will take place in the 
p>rice of corn ; nor, as rent consists in the excess of 
the produce obtained by the ca]>ital first ajiplied to the 
land over that which is obtained by the capital last 
applied, will it be affected by such tax. But Mr. 
Ricardo contends that, if the tax, instead of b(‘ing gene- 
ral and equal, were laid exclusively on the profits of the 
farmer, it would occasion an increase of rent. No rent, 
as has been seen in the ])r(‘ceding chapter, ever enters 
into the cost of ])ro(Iucing that ])ortion of the required 
supply of raw produce which is raised by the agemey of 
the ca|)ital last laid out on the land. It is plainly im- 
possible, therefore, that its raisers could indemnify them- 
selves for any burdens laid on them by making an equi- 
valent deduction from rent. And lumce, when a tax is 
laid exclusively on the profits of agricultural capital, tlie 
price of raw produce must sustain in the end a corre- 
sponding rise ; for, in the event of its not rising, the pro- 
ducers of that ])ortion which pays no rent would abandon 
tlieir business, and the necessary supplies would not be 
obtained. Inasmuch, however, as the rise of price which 
is required to remunerate those who raise corn that pays 
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no rent, after a tax is imposed on profits, must be luii- 
I'crsal, it must raise rent, "rims, on the supposition that 
e<pial (‘apitals, a])plied to soils of various degrees of 
fertility, respectively yield 100^ 9(\ 80, 70, and GO quarters, 
their rents would be 1(\ oO, 20, and 10 quarters; 
and if the ])rice required to remunerate the cultivators 
of the ///M and worst quality of land, which j)ays no vent, 
were 2/. a-(|uarter, the n/oitnj rent of the //y.v/ quality 
would be 80/., of the srcoml GO/., ol' the 10/., and so 

on. Suppose, now, that a tax is laid exclusively on the 
profits of agricultural capital, and tliat, to remunerate 
tlu^ (*ulti\'ators ol* the worst land, the price rises fi'om 2/. 
to 2/. lO.y. a-quarter; it is [»lain, according to Mr. Ricardo, 
that the rent of llie //;>*/ quality would be raised to 100/., 
the second to 7o/., tlu? third to 50/., and so on ; being an 
increase of 20/. on the rent of the //As7,of 1;V. on the rent 
ol* the scroiKl, of JO/, on the third. See. Hence he con- 
cludes, “ to tax the profits of the farmer, and not those of 
any other capitalist, would be bigbly beuelicial to the 
laudlords. It would, in fact, be a tax on the cousuuu'rs 
of raw produce, ])artly for the benefit of the state, and 
partly for the beiielit of the landlords.” 

lJut in making this statement Mr. Ricardo has tacitly 
assumed, first, that a rise of jirice consequent to a tax 
does not occasion any diminutii)u of consunqition ; and, 
second, that foreign corn is excluded from our jiorts, or 
loaded with a duty sufllcieiit to countervail that which 
is laid on the profits of the f*armers. Now;, with resjject 
to the //r.s7 (»f these assumptions, it is certainly unfounded. 
Every rise of price is acconqianied by a diminution of 
consumption. In the case supposed, tlie landlords might 
probably lose about as much by the diminution of dc- 
manil, and the consequent contraction of tillage, as they 
would gain by the rise of price ; and it is needless to 
add that they would be serious losers by the discourage- 
ment such a tax would give to the outlay of cajiital on 

* Pi'iiicij)le.s ofPulitical Kcononiy, 3nl edit., p. 211. 
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the land. As regards the second assumption, it may be 
cither well founded or not. But if foreign corn be freely 
admitted, or if it be burdened with a less amount of duty 
than is laid on the British fanners, it follows, seeing that 
the market is in part siip])lied by parties not subject to 
the tax, or to any equivalent iinjmst, that prices will not 
rise in ])r()])ortioii to its amount. Under these circum- 
stances, the occupiers of the poorest lands will inevitably 
be driven from their iVirms, and rents will, inconsequence, 
be proportionally reduced. And hence, in the event of 
any peculiar tax being imposed on the land, it is neces- 
sary, if wc would do justice to all parties, that an equi- 
valent duty should be laid on the importation of foreign 
agricultural produce. At present, however, it is needless 
to insist further on this point, seeing that there will he 
a better opportunity for its elucidation when we come to 
investigate the incidence and inHuence of tithe, which is 
a tax of the kind now alluded to. 

The faille, which existed in France previously to the 
Revolution, Avas one of those oppressive and unequal 
burdens that grew out of the feudal system, having been 
imj)0.sed after the expulsion of the English in the reign 
of Charles VII. Without entering into minute particu- 
lars, it may sulHce to state that it was said to be either 
real or personal ^ — the first being assessed on lands be- 
longing to copyliold(*rs, or held by a base tenure; while 
the second and most important branch wa.s, in fact, a tax 
on the profits of those who occupied lands belonging to 
others, whatever might be the tenure under which the 
proprietor held them : no landlord holding directly of 
the crown was subject to the taille, provided he did not 
retain above a certain portion of his estate in his own 
occupation. And this exemption, though it became in no 

* The personal taille extended to other individuals besides those engaged in 
agriculture, but it is of its operation on the latter only that we have now to 
treat. 
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long time most objectkmaljle, and led in the end to the 
most ruinous consequences, was originally founded on 
a not unfair ])rinci]jle. Tlie taille was iinposed to cnalde 
the soven^ign to lv(‘(q) up a standing army, instead of 
the feudal militia, wliich had previously constituted the 
only force of the Idngdom; relieving by this means, at 
least to a certain extent, the occupiers of, the land or 
peasantry from the obligation of personal service : but as 
the principal landlords, or those liolding directly from 
the crown, continued, notwithstanding the institution 
of a standing army, liable, as before, to personal service, 
it appeared no more than reasonal>le that tlie taille, 
or tax raised to j)ay the troo])s, should be ])aid by 
the former. But the expenses of the state liaving 
continued to increase, they were partly and ju’in- 
cipally ])rovided for by increasing tlie taille; so thab 
as Turgot has shown, the exemption of the nobles 
from the tax for the suj>port of the standing army gra- 
dually ext(*nd(‘d itself to the taxes imposed for other 
objects; till at length the revolting spectacle was ex- 
hilnted of the wealthiest and most exaltc'd order in 
the state being relieved from all those? direct taxes im- 
posed for its sujvport, that fell with their full weiglit on 
the oilier and less opulent classes."^' A privilege of 
this sort could hardly have been tolerated, even though 
it had been enjoyt'd only by the old nobility, to whom 
the peo])le had been accustomed to look up with re- 
spect. But after patents of nobility liegan to be 
openly sold, and any tailor or clieesmnonger who chose 
to pay the stijinlatod price might gc't liimself enrolled 
in the ])rivilegi?d class, the abuse shocked every unpre- 
judiced individual, and became (|uite insupportable. It 
is indeed true that the cxonijition in question was of 
little or no real value to those in whose favour it was 
established. Few, however, seem to have been aware of 


* (Eiivros lU* M. Tar^fot, viii., p. 230 . 
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this ; while those subject to the taille wore not merely 
borne down by its pressure, but were disgusted with 
its injustice and the partiality of government; and 
supposing they had been fully aware of the worthless- 
ness of the privilege conferred on the upper classes, they 
would most probably have been rendered only the more 
indignant, inasmuch as they would have felt that the pub- 
lic prosperity w^as sacrificed in a vain and unavailing effort 
to excnnpt the richest individuals from contributing to 
the necessities of the state ! It may, piM*liaps, be thought 
not a little surprising that the nobility did not thoinselves 
relinquish so odious and so useless a privilege. One 
would suppose that no very lengthened experience 
could have been required to satisfy them that whatever 
crip]>lod the means and paralysed the industry^ of the 
tenants of estates could not fail to fall in the end on the 
landlords, and, consequently, to be more in jurious to them 
than to any other class; and this was most particularly 
the case with the taille. Its ammint and j)rossurc differed 
widely in different provinces, and also in different parts of 
the same province. But, owing partly to the vicious 
nature of the tax, and partly to the impossibility of 
assessing it with anything like fairness, it w tis, even when 
lightest, an ^^but intolerable grievance. The abuses 
in its collec^n were of the most flagrant description. 

The proportion,” says Adam Smith, in w^hich the 
taille is assessed in the different provinces varies from 
year to year, according to the reports which are made to 
the King's council concerning the goodness or badness of 
the crops, as well as other circumstances which may 
cither increase or diminish their respective abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain number 
of elections; and the proportion in whi<*,h the sum im- 
posed upon the w^hoh? generality is divided among those 
different elections varies likewise from year to year, ac- 
cording to the reports made to the council concerning 
their respective abilities. It seems impossible that the 

(i 2 
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council, with the best intentions, cane vx*r proportion, with 
tolerable exactness, either of these two assessments to 
the real abilities of the province or district upon which 
they are respectively laid. Ignorance and misinforma- 
tion must always more or less mislead the most upright 
council. The proportion which each ])arish ought to 
support of what is assessed upon the whole election, and 
that Avhich each indiv idual ought to support of what is 
assessed u])on his particular parish, arc both in the same 
manner varied Irom year to year, according as circuin- 
tances arc sup])oscd to reejuire. These circumstances 
are judged of in the one case by the officers of the elec- 
tion, in the other l)y those of the parish ; and both the 
one and the other are, more or less, under the direction 
and influence of the intendant. Not only ignorance and 
misinformation, but Iriendshij), ]>arty animosity, and pri- 
vate resentment, are said frecpiently to mislead such as- 
sessors. No mau subject to such a tax, it is evident, can 
ever be certain, before he is assessed, of what he is to 
pay. lie cannot even be certain after he is assessed. If 
any person has been taxed wlio ought to have been ex- 
empted, or if any person has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both must ])aY in the mean time, yet, if 
they complain, and make good their complaints, the whole 
parish is reimposed next year, in order to reimburse 
them. If any of the contributors become bankrupt or 
insolvent, the collector is obliged to advance his tax, and 
the whole parish is reimposed next year, in order to re- 
imburse the collector. If the collector himself should be- 
come bankrupt, the parish which elects him must answer 
for his conduct to the receiver-general of the election. 
B\it as it might be troublesome for the receiver to prose- 
cute the whole parish, lie takes as his choice five or six 
of the richest contributors, and obliges them to make good 
what had been lost by the insolvency of the collector. 
The parish is afterwards reimposed, in order to reim- 
burse those five or six. Such rcimpositions arc always 
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over and above the taille of the particular year in which 
they arc laid on.” * 

Some of the many mischievous consequences insepa- 
rable from such a system of taxation have been already 
noticed, while others are too obvious to require entering 
into details. It may, however, be further necessary to a 
right understanding of the operation of the taille, and of 
all similar taxes, to observe that the assessments were 
usually made, not so much with reference to the rent paid 
by the occupim’s, or the amount of their produce, .as with 
reference to the presumed value of their stock and other 
property; so that they Averc tempted, even when they 
had the means of getting better, to employ inferior 
animals and implements, and otherwise to counterfeit 
poverty ! Ilenro, though the tax had been freed from its 
extreme inequality and uncertainty, it could not have 
failed to be in the last degree ruinous to agriculture. 

The taille,” says Arthur Young, “ being professedly 
levied according to (‘very one’s substance, has the mis- 
chievous cff(‘ct of all land-taxes, (‘vmi when levied 
honestly and lairly ; for a farmer being taxed in jiropor- 
tion to his profit — his success, his merit, — wliat surc^r 
method can be taken for annihilating the one and the 
other? Tlu^ farmers are really poor, or apparently 
j)oor, since a rich man will aifc'ct ])overty to escajie the 
rise of the tax, which professes to bc^ in ])roportion to his 
power of bearing it: hence poor cattle, poor implements, 
and poor dunghills, even on the farms of men who could 
afford the best. What a ruinous and detestable syst(‘in ; 
and how surely calculated to stop the current of public 
wealth !”f 

The greatest statesmen of Avhom France has to boast 
have participated in the opinions thus forcibly ex- 
pressed; though, owing to the false pride and priyu- 
dices of the nobles, and the vicious constitution of the 
* Wealth of Nations, p. 385. f Travels in France, vol. i, p. 405. 
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govermiicnt, the taillc could neither he suppressed 
nor thoroughly re formed otherwise than by a revolu- 
tion. “ At. de Hiilhj ref/ardait avec rtnson v(t impot 
ewnme violent et vieienx dans sa nature, jmncijialemeut 
oil il etait personncUo. Une experience eonsfante lai avoit 
prouve qn'il nuit a la perception de tons Ics autres subsides, 
vt qiie les cainpaijnes avaient tonjours dejnri a ^nesiire qua 
les hiiUes s'etaient accrues. En ejj'd, des qa il y cnlrc de 
rarbifrairc, la labourear est price dc resperaace d\inc 
propritic, il so decourayc ; loin d\inynicntcr sa culture, i I la 
m'yliye pour pen quo la Jardcau s\ippesantisse.^*''' And 
.such also was the opinion of Colbert, Vauban, Turgoh 
and, in fact, of all the most eminent authorities on such 
subjects. 

The taille, even had it been limited to some definite 
proportion, as a tenth, a fourth, or a third ])art ol‘ the 
rent, would, by hindering the outlay of (*aj)ital on the land, 
have been most inimical to the public interests. Ow- 
ing, however, to the growing necessities and profusion 
of the government, its ainoimt was constantly on the 
increase, and it continued progr('ssiv(‘ly to absorb a 
larger share of the produce of the soil. To prevent 
the cultivators charged with this ever-increasing bur- 
den from relinquishing their farms, those who left one 
part of the country for another were obliged to pay for 
a certain period the taille due on the lands they had 
left ; those who left the country to establish themselves 
in towns being also subjected, but for a much longer 
])eriod, to the same burden. — {lincyclopediej XV. 813.) 
But even this nefarious attempt to chain, as it were, the 
cultivators to a single spot, and to prevent them from 
removing to some less over-taxed district, very generally 
failed of its olyoct. The inability to pay the taille nul- 
lified the law; and, in the central and ])Oorer ])rovinccs, 
or country of the culture, where the taille was 

* Foi'l) 0 )iiiai$, ‘ Uecljcrches sur les Finances,’ i. p. 107. 
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most oppressive, large tracts of inferior land were not 
unfrequently abandoned by the oc(*iJj)iers. 

Even had the inode of its assessment been less 
arbitrary and less opposed to sound princijde, tin; dis- 
tinctive character of the tax would have reiidcu-ed it 
in no ordinary degree injurious. It was of its essence 
to be ])artial and unfair; and, as it allected those only 
wdio rented lands or were oAvners of lands held by a base 
tenure, its payment was considered as involving some 
degree of degradation, and as being, in fact, a mark and 
a consequence of the ignoble or leather servile condition 
of those on whom it fell. The few who made anything 
l)y farming Avere thus rendered an\ious to Avithdraw 
from so discreditable a business; Avhile rich merchants 
and capitalists Avere prevented from buying and inqu’ov- 
ing estates. Not only, therefore, did the taille hinder 
a large part of the <aipital generated on thi^ land from 
being laid out u])on it, but it turned from it all the 
capital that had been accumulated in other employ- 
ments! And if Ave add to this its direct inlluence in 
discouraging industry, it may Avell be doubted Avbether 
any means could havi^ been devised better lilted to retain 
agriculture in a rude and infant state, to dejjrcss rents, 
and to extinguish emulation and industry amongst the 
fanners. Cousiderlug the lengthened ]>eriod during 
which Trance Avas subject to this tax, and the additions 
that Avere coustaiitly l)c*iug made, to it, the Avonder is — 
not that her agriculture was in an extreiiiely backwani 
and depressed state at the Kevolution, but that it was so 
far advanced as it really Avas. 

"^riie present French land-tax, or contrUmtion fonviere, 
affects all lands, however occupied. It consists of a cer- 
tain ])roporti()U ol'lhe net produce of the laud — that is, 
of its produce exclusive of the expenses of cultivation, 
but inclusive of rent. The conlribviion Avas im- 
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posed by the Constituent Assembly in 1791, and was in- 
tended to supjdy tlie plaee of the laillr, vhigtiemes, and 
other taxes on land tluit were then abolished. Its total 
amount was originally fixed at 241,000,000 fr., or 
9,640,000/. sterling; and a committee was appointed to 
apportion it among- the diflerent departments. The 
amount of the various taxes to be replaced by the con- 
ti'lhntion fonciere, that the provinces had ])reviously been 
in the liabit of paying, formed the only ground on which 
this committee was able to proceed in distributing the 
tax; and, as there had been very great differences, owing 
to the peculiar privileges and franchises enjoyed by cer- 
tain provinces, in the pressure of the former system of 
taxation, these differences were ])er|)etuated in the new 
system ; and, in cojiseqnenc(‘, it was found that the pro- 
portion which the contribution jhneun'e bore to the net 
produce of the soil was twice as great in some depart- 
ments as in others. 

This inecpiality necessarily gave rise to much dissa- 
tisfaction, to appease which large abatements were made 
in 1797, 1798, 1799, and other years, from the amounts 
originally assessed on the overburdened de])artments : 
the loss of revenue that w^as thus occasioned being made 
up by imposing centimes additlonuels ; that is, by making 
additions to the tax ])roportioned to \i^ jirineipal, or to the 
original assessment in the instances in which it remained 
unaltered, and to the new assessment in the instances in 
which abatenu'iits had been granted. With the view, 
also, of getting the tax more equally assessed, govern- 
ment ordered a radnsfre, or survey, to be made of the 
whole kingdom, exhil)iting the extent and value of every 
separate ]>roperty, and even of every field. This immense 
undertaking was zealously prosecuted for many years; 
but after almut 30,000,000 fr. had been expended in 
carrying it on, it was found that it would still require a 
lengthened period, and a great additional outlay for its 
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completion ; and it began, also, to be doubted whether 
it would be good policy further to disturb the distribu- 
tion of the tax among the different departiiients, see- 
ing tliat, how unequal soever at first, the burden had 
become accommodated to and mixed up with the value 
of property in each. In conformity with these senti- 
ments it was enacted, in 1S21, that a further deduction 
of 19,619,229 fr. should be made from the })rinci])al of 
the tax ])aid by the more heavily taxed departments, 
that no changes should be made in future in its distri- 
bution, among the different departments, and that the 
cadastre should thenceforth be employed only in appor- 
tioning with greater correctness the quota j)ayable by 
each department over its surface. 

The amtrihution Jondere affects houses, mills, and all 
sorts of fixed property, as well as land; and almost the 
only additions made to its amount since J82i consist of 
the tax imposed on new buildings, on forest-land l)rouglit 
into cultivation, land gained by embanking, &e. 

It apjiears from the official returns that, in 18)17, 
the princi])al of the vontrilmfiou foiidere amounted to 
165,200,083 fr., of whicdi 123,005,340 fr. were assessed 
upon land, and 32,194,713 fr. u])on houses and buildings; 
but, including the ceafimrs additiouneh, its total produce 
that year amounted to 263,239,065 fr. ; and as the tax 
was assessed on 49,621,769 hectares* (equivalent to 
122,622,487 acres) of land, and 6,775.236 houses, &c., it 
follows that, at an average, each hectare paid 4 fr. 20 c. 
(equivalent to 1 fr. 70 per acre), and each house, 
or other building, 8 fr, 5 c. 4 he rontrilnition fondcre 
amounted in IS 12 to 268,270,1 50 fr.f 

It is obvious that France lias gained immensely by 
the substitution of this tax for the taille and other 

Exclusive of 2,yOi3,OOS liectaros, wliicli iiiclude foreslii helorigirig to the 
state, roads, rivers, lakes, burying grounds, &c., exempted from the lux. 

f For further information as to the contribution yb/ic/cVe, see Macarel, * De 
la Fortune' Publiqup,’ iii. pp. 1—228. 
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burdens which affected landed property previously to 
the llevolutioii. The produce oH the cOiitrihalUm foti~ 
acre dilfers but little from that of the old taxes; and, 
while it is collected at half the expense, it has the inesti- 
mable advantage of ])ressing equally on all descriptions 
of proprietors and cultivators, — so that the jealousies 
and animosities that formerly subsisted between the ])ri- 
vileged classes and the mass of the j)coplc have wholly 
disa])pearod. 

It 1‘uither appears from the above statements that the 
contrihufiou foncierc is now assessed, in part at least, in 
tlu; way in which we have previously seen that a varial)le 
land-tax is least objectionable. The principal of the tax is 
fixed; the variations in its amount being made by adding 
to or deducting from it so many an/rmrs addifioitncU. 
Unluclvilv, liowever, this principle is not carried out to its 
full extent ; for, though the sum lobe i)aid by each (l(q)art- 
ment be fixc*d, the assessment of this sum within its limits 
is left to the discretion of the local authorities. In con- 
sequence the ])rincipal sum assessed on estates is liable to 
])erj)etual variations, at the same time that they may all 
be subjected to an indefinite am ouui cent inics additioinJcJs. 
lint, apart from the latter circumstance, it would obviously 
be of much importance were the principal of the tax ]»ay- 
able by each department distributed at once and f()r ever 
among the various properties within its boundaries. This 
would get rid of the greater jiortion of tlie unc(*rtainl;y 
growing out of the tax. Its basis would tlum be fixed ; 
and the suhsequent variations would only affect the rate 
of ass(\ssnKm t. 

Uudoulitedly, however, it were far better, were all un- 
certainty, either as to the rate or the basis of the assessment, 
put an end to by following the precedent of the English 
land-tax — that is, by definitively ass(*ssing the sums to be 
paid by every dilft*rent property, and declaring that such 
sums shall be invariable and payable in all time to come. 
It is abundantly certain that a measure of this descrip- 
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tion, even though 25,000,000 fr. wore added to the 
amount of the tax, would be one of the greatest boons 
which can be conferred on France. However heavy in 
the mean time, the contrihutiou fonvivra would, after its 
limitation, have comparatively little inllucnce in pre- 
venting or n.'tarding improvements ; aiid the fair j)re- 
suinption is, that agriculture, which is almost everywhere 
the principal branch of industry, and w hich in France is 
of incomparably more importance than all other emjiloy- 
meiits put together, WTnild be prosec uted, in time to 
come, with a vigour hitherto unknown. 

It has been argued, in oppOvSition to this proposal, that 
it w^ould be wrong to exclude government I'rom par- 
ticipating in the advantages arising from the future ])ro- 
gress of agriculture; and that, in the event of the amount 
of the tax being fixed, it would be j)roportionally climi- 
jiished by any lUll that might afteiwvarcls take place in 
the value of money. These objections do not, however, 
apjicar to be entitled to much weight ; and it is unneces- 
sary, perhai)s, to do more than refer, in answer to 
them, to England and Bengal; and to the advan- 
tages that have resulted from the limitation of the 
land-tax in the one and the establishment of tlu* perpe- 
tual settlement in the other. I'lieir experience is con- 
clusive of the question ; but we may .shortly observe 
that it is nugatory to suppose that government should 
not derive the greatest advantage, under the proposed 
limitation, from the improvement of agriculture. This 
could not fail to improve the condition of the great 
bulk of the jicople, who would consequently j)ay a com- 
paratively large amount of indirect taxes. At this mo- 
ment the total rev enue of France amounts to about 1 100 
or 1150 million francs, of which not more than 208 or 
270 millicms are raised by the arntnhuiiov foaciere. If, 
therefore, the limitation of the latter sliould give, as 
it certainly would, a powerful stimulus to agriculture, on 
which so great a portion of the po])ulation is dependent. 
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it is all but obvious that the revenue would gain instead 
of losing by the measure. For the improved condition 
of the cultivators, resulting from the encouragement 
given to agriculture, would afford them proportionally 
greater means of contributing to those indirect taxes 
which arc the ])rin(*ipal sources of rev eniie^ and which are 
at jiresent principally ])aid by them. It is idlc^ indeed^ 
to imagine that the condition of the agriculturists of any 
country, and esj)ecially of one in which this class so greatly 
pre])onderates as in France, can be considerably improved 
witliout an increase of the revenue derived from duties on 
commodities. It may, speaking generally, be assumed, 
that the more peo])le have to spend the more they will 
spend. The fixity of the contribiition fondere wT)uld make 
improvements be undertaken that w ould not otherw ise be 
thought of; and the system of indirect taxation would 
assure to government a participation in their advantages. 

The sairie reasoning applies to the supposition of a 
fall in the valiu; of money after the rontrilmlifm fonciere 
had be(*n limited. Such fall w^ould, in so far, improve 
the condition of the occupiers of land ; and their increased 
coiisumjition of other things would alford the same or a 
greater amount of revenue to govenimont. 

There cannot, therefore, as it a])pears to us, be any 
reasonable doubt of the many advantages that would 
accrue from fixing tlu^ amount of tlu‘ rout rilni t ion fondirc 
exigible in future from all pro])erties. When thus 
limited, it w^ould cease to be an obstacle to improve- 
ments, and the agriculturists would have that perfect 
security of whicli they are at present dc])rivcd. And, 
provided means w^ere at the same time devised for put- 
ting a stoj) to the endless division and sul)di\ ision of the 
land, occasioned by the present law of succession, the 
prosperity of agriculture would be ensured, 

A large \)ro])ortum of the produce of the contrihution 
foncicre is absorbed in provincial expenses, or those incident 
to the administration of the departments and communes. 
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7’hus, of •268,270,250 fr., the total produce of the tax iu 
184*2, no fewer than 78,507,990 fr. Avere retained td defray 
local expenditure. 

We have entered into these details, partly because of 
the light Avhich they appear to throw on the nature and 
operation of an important description of taxes,' and 
partly because they are but little understood in this 
country. So little, indeed, do we know of the mode 
in which the public revenue is raised in France, that 
a notion seems to be generally entertained that it is 
principally derived from the land, and that a very large 
proportion of the territorial produce of the country is 
appropriated liy government. Nothing, liowever, can 
be more completely unfounded than such a notion ; and, 
how much suever it may be at variance with the popular 
o])inion on the subject, it is certain that, including 
tithes, jKwr-rates, and other county rates, the land of 
England is twice as heavily taxed as that of Franco. 

In Austria and J’russia the land-tax (urnislies a large 
proportion of the public revenue. I’lie governments of 
both countries have laudably exerted themselves for a 
lengthened ])i'viod to introduce a regular plan of assi?ss- 
ment, and to make all lands, whether held by nobles or 
others, contribute equally to the wants of the state. But 
notwithstanding the eflbrts to equalise the assessment, it 
still differs very widely in different jirovinccs, and some- 
times even in different cantons of the same jirovince. 
The principle generally followed is to assess the tax on 
the net produce of the land, supposing it to be in a 
medium state of improvement; the net produce in- 
cluding, as in France, the rent, but excluding the seed 
and all expenses of cultivation.* 

* For full details .vs (0 land-tax of Austria, see the valuable work of Tego- 
borski, “ Dcs Finances et dii Credit Publiijuc d’Autricbe,” i. pp. M3 — 195. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TAXES ON AVAGES. 


In every cliscusskm respertiiig tlie iiiflneiice of taxes on 
wa<2^es, or on the necessaries consumed hy tlie labourer, 
it is indispensable to distinguish between the ndlural or 
'ncccasfmj rate of wages, or the rate re(piired to enable 
tlie labourers to subsist and continue their ra(*e, and 
the market rate, or the rate paid them at any particular 
period. 

The natural or necessary price of labour, like that of* 
everything else Avhich may be indefinitely increasi^d or 
diminished, is determined by the cost of its jiroduction. 
Tlie capacity of the labourer to support himself, and to 
rear as many children as may be rccpiired to kee]) up 
the supply of labourers, does not, it is plain, depend on 
the sum of money he receives as Avages, l>ut on the 
quantity of food, necessaries, and conveniences essential 
to his support, for Avhich that money Avill exchange. I'lie 
natural rate of Avages must, therefore, depend on the 
cost of producing the food, and other necessaries, rc^quired 
for the inaiiitenance of the labourer. A rise in the 
market rate of Avages docs not always coincide Avith a 
rise in the price of necessaries ; but they can seldom be 
far scjparated. HoAvever high the pi ice of necessaries 
may rise, the labourers, speaking generally, must ahvays 
receive such a quantity as may enable? them to support 
themselves and continue their race: Avore wages to fall 
bcloAv this necessary level, they AA^ould bo left destitute, 
and the conse'ejuent diminution of their numbers Avonld 
sooner or later raise wages to their old level, or to one 
not very different from it : and on the other hand, Averc 
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waj^os to rise considerably above this necessary level, 
a proportional stimulus would be given to population, 
and the increase of labourers would, in the long run, 
lower wages. 

In considering the innuence of taxes, or of variations in 
the price of the articles used by the labourer, on wages, 
it is necessary to inquire whether the latter are rated by 
the day or other specified portion of time, or by the ])iece. 
In this country they are partly rated in the one way, and 
])artly in the other; and though, iVom hous(‘hold servants 
lAung mostly ])aid by time, the generality of persons arc 
most familiar wnth wages so rated, it may be doubted whe- 
ther the sums paid on their account greatly exceed those 
paid to lal)()urers bj^the job or the piece. This distinction 
has been little, if at all, attended to by winters on Political 
Economy; and it may appear to acan'less observer as if it 
w’ere immaterial, in estimating the influence of taxes on 
wages and necessaric's, whether w'orkjK'ople are ('nqdoyed 
in Ihe one w^ay or the otlun*. But a little considi^ration 
will serve to show that this is very far, indcHid, IVom Ixniig 
the case, and that it is indispensable, in reasoning U])()ii 
such matters, that the distinction in question should be 
]ve])t steadily in view. 

This, however, is not the only distinction to be attended 
to in these discussions. It is further indis])ensable, if wc 
would form any accurate conclusions respecting the influ- 
ence of taxation on wages and necessaries, to ascertain 
Avhether the lalourers (howeAor hired) subject to such 
taxes liv(* in the houses of their em])]()ycrs, or .‘i]>art from 
them in thtur own lodgings, and on their own account. 
It is evident that taxes on the articles consumed by 
domestic servants do not fall on them, but on tlieir 
masters. Probably, indeed, such taxes, when carried be- 
yond their ])roper limits, may make few'or servants be 
emi)loyed ; but, cxc(q)t in so far as tlu‘y operate in this way, 
the duties on sugar, tea, beer, soap, and other articles used 
by hous(diold servants, arc wholly paid by those with whom 
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they live. Hence the importance of distinguishing in 
these investigations between such labourers and those de- 
pending on their own resources. Everybody knows that 
the class of d(nnestic servants in this and otlicr civilized 
countrit\s is very large in<lt‘(id ; but, how large soever, it 
is apparent that a ])rojjortionally large? share of the taxes 
which are said to fall wholly on tlu? lower classes, is iieith(?r 
assessed upon nor j)aid bj^ them, and in most citscs hardly 
even affiTts them indirectly. The following remarks will, 
therefore, refer to those labourers only, whc;ther engaged by 
time or by the ])iece, who do not live with their emj)loyers, 
but who j)rovide themselves with lodging and subsistence. 

The opinion of those who contend that the rate of 
wages does not depend on the cost of the articles con- 
sumed by the labourers, but on the demand for their ex- 
ertions compared with their numbers, has obviously 
originated in their confounding the principles which 
govern the market price of labour, at a particular period, 
with those which govern its natural or necessary price. 
But though the market price of labour at any given 
j)oriod depends on the state of its suppl)" as compared 
with the demand, it is easy to see that the supply will 
cease to be brought to market unli*ss the rate of wages be 
generally sufficient to maintain and bring up labourers ; 
that is, if we may so s])eak, unless the cost of their 
production be paid. From whatever point of the poli- 
tical compass we may set oiit, this is the ])rinciple to 
which w'c must always come at last. To set this in a 
clearer point of view, let it be supposed that, owing to a 
scarcity, the price of bread is doiiblcd : it is plain, inas- 
much as the same number of labourers w ould be seeking 
for employment after the rise as before, and as there is 
no ground lor supposing that a scarcity should increase 
the demand for labour, that wages w^ould not be ad- 
vanced ; the labourers would, in consequence, be forced 
to economize, and the rise of price would thus have the 
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cflect of lessening consumption, and of distributing the 
j)rcssurc equally throughout the year. But suppose that 
the rise, instead of being occasioned by a deficient crop, 
has been occasioned by an increased difficulty of produc- 
tion, and that it will be permanent, the question is, will 
wages continue at their former rate, or will they rise ? 
In this case the probability is that they will rise ; but the 
mode in which the rise will be elfected will differ most 
inaterially in the case of labourers paid by time, and of 
tliose j)aid by the ])iece. It is plain that the situation 
of both classes will be changed very much for the worse 
by the rise of prices; and those lured by the day, week, 
&c., who, previously to the rise, had only enough to sub- 
sist upon, will be reduced to a state bordering on desti- 
tution. Under such circumstances, an increase of mor- 
tality can hardly fail to take place; while the greater 
difficulty of providing subsistence wdll interpose a power- 
IVd check to matrimonial connexions and the increase of 
population. By these nutans, therefore, the number of 
labourers in this class, or the ratio of their increase, or 
both, will in all likelihood be diminished; and this dimi- 
iinticm will continue until wages have been raised to 
tlieir natural rate; that is, as Smith has defined it, to 
such a rate as may enable them to obtain “not only the 
commoditic's which are indi.spensal)ly necessary for the 
siip])ort of life, but whatever the custom of the country 
renders it indecent for creditable people, even of the 
hnvest order, to he w’ithout.” 

But the ])iece-w'ork labourers have another resource. If 
A be hired to execute any given work, by w hich, wiien using 
ordinary diligence, he makes 3s, or 6r/. a-day, lie may, 
perhaps, lx> al)le,by using greater diligence, to make 4.s-. or 
'l.s*.6r/. a -day ; and may in this w;iy be fully able to meet the 
increased liurdeiis ho is called upon to sustain. It is ob- 
vious, loo, that every fall of* wages, however brought about, 
unless it be so very great as to prostrate all their ener- 
gies, wilf not merely stimulate the labouiuvrs by piece-work 


if 
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to redouble their exertions, but will make them exert 
themselves to discover new and more easy methods of 
accomplishing their tasks. What is true of necessity is 
true of taxation: if not carried to an extreme, it undoubt- 
edly occasions fresh displays of industry, frugality, and in- 
genuity. 

Dr. Smith contends that the labouring classes contribute 
nothing of consequence to the public revenue; and Mr. 
Ricardo has expressed his concurrence in this u])inion. 
But, notwithstanding the deference due to their authority, 
the previous statements show that this opinion must be 
received with very great modification. Had it been re- 
stricted to the case of household servants, it Avould have 
been very nearly correct ; but it maybe, and we believe 
most frequently is, very wide of the mark when applied 
to the case of out-of-door labourers, whether working 
time or by thi' job. Those hired in th(‘ lbrm(‘r mode can- 
not, it is true, meet the burden imposed by additional taxes, 
or by a rise of* prices, by increased exertion ; but t\\oy may 
be in a condition to meet it in wlu)le, or in ])art, by in- 
creased frugality, without changing tlunr hal)ils as to mar- 
riage; and it is only in the event of tlu*ir inability to do 
this that it will aifcct their numbers, and be, in the end, 
wholly or partly coinjiensated by a corresponding rise of 
wages. But that large edass of labourers wlio work by the 
piece, and by wliom manufactures of all sorts an* ■[nvinci- 
jially earned on, may, and certainly ilo, in all cast*s, make 
large contributions to the public revenue. A tax on any 
article (‘()nsuTnod by them, provided it be not excessive, 
never fails to make them more industrious. Were their 
])0wci’s already tasked to the utmost such, of course, would 
not be the case. But, though far from being so comfort- 
able as might be wished, they arc not, fortunately, reduced 
to this miserable state either here or any where else : tliey 
have still aiiqde room for the exercise of greater industry, 
frugality, and ingenuity ; and so long as this is the case, 
they will continue to contribute in the most effectual man- 
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nor to the revenue. We have great doubts whether the 
taxes on tobacco, spirits, and tea, have added anything to 
the wages of labour; and whether all the large sums con- 
tributed to them by out-of-door labourers be not wholly 
the result of the greater industry and frugality occasioned 
by their desire to command these gratifications. 

If a s))ccilic quantity of certain articles were necessary 
for the subsistence of labourers, the rate of wages, it is 
])lain, could not be reduciul for any considerable period 
below that quantity or the sum of money that would buy 
it. 13ut there is no such absolute standard of natural 
wages. The articles which are deemed necessaries, and 
the quantity of such articles required by the labourer, 
de])end, in a great degree, on custom and habit, and 
are, in consequence, extremely variable. The peo]dc of 
llindostan jjrincipally subsist on rice, those of Ireland on 
potatoes, and those of England ow bread and beef. In 
one country it is discreditable for the lowest orders to be 
without comfortable clothing’, including shoes and sto<‘l\- 
ings, while in others, with a different climate, or Avitli 
dilferent habits, the clothing of the ])eople may be com- 
j)aratively scanty and inferior, and shoes and stockings Ik‘ 
us(ul only by the rich. In many ])rovinces of Eraiu e and 
Spain a certain allowance of wiiu? is considered indis 
])ensable; and in England the labouring class entertain 
nearly the same opinion with respect to beer and porter. 
Hu* (lilferences of ]>ublic taste at different jH'iiods in the 
history of thv same countries arc equally striking. I'lie 
articles which custom and habit render neca^ssary foi* tlu' 
comfortable subsistence of the English and Scotch la- 
l)ourers of the present day are as widely different from 
those which were judged necessaries by their ancestors in 
the reig’Tis of Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles I., as tlic*y 
are from those which form the ordinary subsistence of the 
labourers of France and Spain. Despite the depressing 
influenct* of heavy taxes and other circumstances, the 

u 2 
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standard of natural wages has been raised, and the 
poor have been taught to form more elevated notions 
respecting the quantity and the species of the articles 
which it would be discreditable for them to be without. 

The natural rate of wages is not, therefore, fixed and 
unvarying ; and though it be true that the market 
rate of wages can never, when reference is made to 
periods of considerable duration, be sunk below- its con- 
temporary natural rate, it is no less true that the natural 
rate has a tendency to rise when the market rate rises, 
and to fall when it falls. The reason is, that the supply 
of labour in the market can neither be speedily increased 
when w^ages rise, nor speedily diminished when they 
fall; and the powerful influence which fluctuations in the 
market rate of w^ages have over the condition of tlie 
labouring classes, especially the portion which is engaged 
by time, principally depends on this circumstance. If 
the supply of labour* were suddenly increased when 
w^ages rise, that rise would be of little or no advantage 
to the existing labourers. It WTuild increase their num- 
ber, but it would not enable them to mount in the scale 
of society, or to obtain a larger sn))j)ly of neiressaries 
and conveniences. And, on the other hand, if the supply 
of labour were suddenly diminished wdieii wages fall, that 
fall would merely lessen the number of labourers, w ithout 
having any tendency to degrade their habits or to lower 
their condition. But, speaking generally, no rise of 
w^ages can be countervailed by an increased supply of 
workmen coming into the market until eighteen or tw enty 
years after it has taken place; for there are few or no 
branches of industry in wdiich an active and skilful la- 
bourer can be bred in a shorter period. During all this 
interval, therefore, the labourer is placed in an improved 
situation, lie has a larger supply of food; he has better 
clothes and a better habitation; he is rendered more 
attentive to cleanliness; and as he rises in the scale of 
society, he naturally uses more prudence and cireum- 
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spcction In the forming of matrimonial connexions. In 
short, his opinions resjiecting what is necessary for his 
decent and comfortahle subsistence are raised, and the 
natural rate of wages is, in consequence, proportionally 
augmented. 

The principle now stated may, however, be modified in 
practice, if foreign labourers, or labourers from a different 
part of the same country, be permitted freely to immi- 
grate into the country, or portion of the country, where 
wages have risen. There can be no doubt, for example, 
that any considerable increase of wages in England would 
give an increased stimulus to immigration from Ireland; 
and that the English labourers would, in consequence, be 
deprived, in part at least, of the advantages which the 
increase would other wist? confer on them. 

It is equally impossible suddenly to diminish the 
number of labourers when ^vages fall. Such diminu- 
tion cannot, as already stated, be effc^cted otherwise than 
by an increase of mortality, or by a decrease in the 
nnmber of birtlis, or both. But unless the fall were 
very sudden and extensive, it would require a con- 
siderable number of years to render the effects of in- 
creased mortality very apparent; and it is so difficult 
to change the habits of a people, that, though the de- 
mand for labour were to decline, it would, notwithstand- 
ing, continue for a while to flow into the market with 
nearly the same rajndity as before. Nor would the 
amount of ])opnlation, or the rate of its increase, be ma- 
terially diminished, until the misery occasioned by the 
restricted demand on the one hand, and the undiminished 
supply on the other, had been very generally felt. 

In whate\cr way, therefore, a fall of the wages of 
labourers hired by time and supplying themselves with 
food and other accommodations may be counteracted, and 
their restoration to their old level brought about — 
whether it be by increased mortality, or a decreased 
number of births, or both, it can never be the work 
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of an instant. It must always require a considerable 
time before it can be effected; and there is in conse- 
quence an obvious risk lest the habits of the labourers 
should in the mean time be degraded. When wages 
are reduced, or necessaries are raised in price, the 
poor, unable to meet the difficulty by greater diligence, 
are obliged to economise; and should the coarse and 
scanty fare that is thus, in the first instance, forced 
upon them by necessity, become in the end congenial 
from habit, no check would bo given to population, and 
the natural rate of wages would be permanently reduced. 
In such a ease the cost of raising laboimu*s would be 
diminished; and this cost determines the natural rate of 
w'agcs, w-ith w'hich the market rate must generally cor- 
respond. A fall of wages is therefore as ■|)eculiarly 
injurious to the labourers as a rise of wTiges is peculiarly 
beneficial to them. Its obvious tendency is to degrade 
the condition of all the great class engaged by time, and 
to add, in the first instance, to the privations of the other 
class : and wherever the labourers can bear to retrench, 
or to descend from a higher to a lower station, it will 
most likely sink them in the .scale of society, unless their 
desire to preserve their place should occasion a greater 
prevalence of moral restraint, and a slower increase of 
population. 

It is true, indeed, as has been stated by Mr. Malthus, 
that, to whatever extent wages fall, the labourers pos- 
sess the means of raising them to their former or to a 
higher level ; that, if they understock the market wdth 
labour, wages will continue high, notwithstanding the 
means of employment should bo diminished; and that 
if they overstock the market w-ith labour, wages will be 
low, even though these means should be very consider- 
ably increased. But a princijde of this sort, though 
easily stated, is most difficult to act uj)on. The conduct 
of the bulk of individuals is influenced by circumstances 
peculiar to the narrow sphere in which they move, and 
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which directly affect themselves, and not by considera- 
tions having reference to society. Even supposing that 
a considerable proportion of tlie population should 
acquiesce in the abstract truth of the principle stated 
by Malthus, their acquiescence w^ould, most likely, have 
little or no practical influence. An individual sees what 
would be of advantage to society; but to secure that 
advantage the co-operation of vast numbers is required; 
and as he is one only among several millions, he justly 
thinks that all that he could do would be of no consc- 
f[uence whatever iu bringing about a general result, and 
that consequently he should act as he considers best for 
himself \vithout regard to others. Ninety -nine out of 
every hundred persons proceed on this principle. Com- 
bination to bring about a general and remote result is in 
such cases impossible. If you satisfy^ any one that his 
peculiar interests, or those of his near connexions and de- 
pendents, wdll bo advanced by his abandoning one line 
of conduct and following another, there is some j)roba- 
bility that he will make the change. But to effect this 
you must address y'Ourself to his selfishness, and not to 
liis j)atriotisin. If you toll him that by making the 
change he will benefit society^ the chances are a hundred 
to one (unless his vanity be of the most inordinate 
description) he will pay no attention to your state- 
ments, and will not be in the slightest degree influenced 
by them. And it were idle to suppose that it should be 
otherwise. All ordinary individuals must be too con- 
scious of their own insignificance, and have too little in- 
terest in the welh being of those to the vast majority of 
whom even their existence is unknown, to think of sacri- 
ficing or postjxming their own gratification or advantage 
for that of the public. Hence the extreme difficulty of 
changing the habits of any people, even when they are 
decidedly prejudicial. And if, owing to any altera- 
tion of ^he circumstances under which society is placed, 
the progress of population should require to be slack- 
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enod, we may be assured that llie change will he cftected 
slow'ly and wdth much difficulty; and not till the in- 
fluence of the circumstances to he countervailed hasheen 
very widely tind sensibly felt. Prospective considerations 
have comparatively little influence over the labouring 
classes ; they ahvays operate with the greatest force 
on the middle and upper classes: wdierever, indeed, 
the bulk of the peoj)le arc in a depressed condition, 
these considerations have comparatively little practical 
influence ; and it is not till their circumstances begin to 
improve, and their prospects arc brightened, that they 
begin seriously to wx'igh and reflect upon the consequences 
of improvident unions. 

Dr. Smith has said that, w'hile the demand for 
labour and the price ol‘ ])ro v isions remain the s'lme, a di- 
rect tax on the wages of labour can have no other eflect 
than to raise them somewhat higher than the tax.”* 
And ho further supposes that, to whatever extent the 
wages of manufa(*turing labour may be increased by 
a tax, the burden will ultimately fall, not on the 
manufacturers or merchants, but on the consun\ors, by 
an increases in the price of commodities ; and that, to 
whatever extent the tax may raise the usages of agricul- 
tural labour, it will really lall, not on the farmer or the 
consumer, but on the landlord. 

It is, however, easy to see that these conclusions are 
incorrect. The immediate influence of taxes over w'^ages 
do(is not depend on the circumstance of tlie demand for 
labour continuing stationary, but on the mode in which 
the ])roduce of the tax is expended. And it is now 
admitted on all hands, that, when wages rise, either 
from being taxed, or any other cause, that rise docs 
not raise the price of commodities, or lower rent, but 
forms a deduction from the profits or incomes of those 
who employ labour. 

* VVt'iilfb of Nations, p. aOO 
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To illustrate its operation, suppose that a tax of 
ten per cent, is imposed on wages, or that all labourers 
arc made to hand over ten per cent, of their earnings 
to collectors appointed by government: seeing that 
no part of this tax is taken from the employers, it is 
clear it cannot in any way diminish their means of hiring 
labour. Its effect must, therefore, depend on the mode 
in which it is expended. If the produce of the tax 
be laid out in hiring additional troops or sailors, it is 
easy to see that it can be productive of no immediate 
injury to the labourer; for wore such the case, the 
agents of government would enter the market for labour 
with means of purchasing, derived (not from the em- 
ployers, but) from the labourers themselves; and, in 
consequence of this greater competition, wages would 
b(j raised in exact proportion to the additional means 
in the hands of government, or, in other words, to the 
amount of the tax. An example will render this ap- 
parcnit : sup])ose that the labourers in a j)articular 
country receive as wages 2,000,000/, a-ycar; and sup- 
pose, further, that government wish to increase the mili- 
tary fore.e, and that, to get the means of doing so, a tax 
of ten per cent., or of 200,000/., is laid on wages. I'he 
unavoidable consequence will be, that the employers 
will still come into the market for labour with the 
2,000,000/. expended by them on wages, w^hilc the 
agents of government wull also come into the same 
market with the 200,000/. derived from the tax; so that, 
between the two, wages will be raised in exact proportion 
to the tax. 

Hut if the tax wore laid out, not, as has been sup- 
p()S(»d, in hiring additional troops, but in increasing the 
pay of those already embodied, or of the other func- 
tionaries employed by government, its effect would be 
different. In this case there would be no additional 
demand for labour. The individuals receiving the tax 
would, indeed, have a greater demand for the produce of 
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labour; but their greater demand, being merely equiva- 
lent to the diminished demand of the labourers by whom 
the tax had been paid, would make no real addition to 
tlie total demand of the country. And thus it appears 
that when the produce of a tax on wages is employed to 
hire fresh individuals for the service of government, it 
raises, by taking so much labour out of the market, the 
price of the remainder in proportion to its amount. 
But when its ])V()duce is em])loyod to increase the wages 
of public iinictionaries or of troops already embodied, the 
(luantity of labour in the market is not lessened, and it 
must in consi*quencc fall, in the first instaTice, wholly on 
the labourers. But, even in this last case, a tax on 
w ages might not, and it is most probable would not, con- 
tinue to be paid entirely out of wages. Such tax, 
when first iiiqioscd, could hardly fail, by lessening the 
comforts, and ])erhaps also the necessaries, of the labourer, 
to check the progress of ])opulation, as well by retarding 
the period of marriage as by increasing the rate of 
mortality ; and in consequence of the diminution of 
labourers arising from tliese causes, wages might be 
raised so as to throw the tax either wholly or partially 
on the employers. 

But, for the reasons already stated, there are very 
considerable obstacles to a rise of w ages in the w ay now 
pointed out ; and should their rcluctanre to change their 
habits as to marriage lead the poor to submit to a low’er 
standard of comfort, wages would 1)c permanently re- 
duced, and their condition changed in so far for the 
worse. It will he afterwards seen that the influence of 
direct taxes on wages, as well as of those which affect 
them indirectly by being laid on the articles consumed 
by the labourers, depends most materially on the con- 
dition of the country at the time when they are 
imposed; and that burdens wdiich, in an advancing 
society, might be productive only of .some trifling tem- 
porary inconvenience, might, in a stationary or retro- 
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grade society, be permanently and in the highest degree 
adverse to the interests of the labouring class. But, 
without reference to the state of society, it is ahvays best 
to guard against whatever has any tendency to lower the 
habits of the bulk of the people, or to reconcile them to 
an inferior scale of living ; and on that ground we should 
be disposed to consider direct taxes on wages as most ob- 
jectionable, unless their produce were expended on the 
einploymcmt of additional troops, or in removing labour 
from the market. And even in the cases in which taxes 
on wages are so expended, it seems very questionable 
whether they should bo resorted to. It would be exceed- 
ingly dillicult to convince the labourers that the ])roduce 
of a tax on wages, however laid out, ever reverted to 
them. "I'hey would sc*e the immediate sacrifice they 
were called u])on to make, but they would sec no more. 
If their condition were not deteriorated, it would be 
ascril>ed to causes wliich the tax would not be considered 
as ])roinoting, but as counteracting. Such taxes would 
therefore be iu no ordinary degree unpo])ular. And, be- 
sides, it is clear that, if they arc expended so as to raise 
w^ages -and otherw ise they should on no account be im- 
posed — tlujy may as well be laid directly on the em- 
ployers. If the latter do not pay such taxes at first, 
they must pay them at second hand. And though their 
effects were in oilier respects somewhat different, a pru- 
dent administration w^ould rather choose to tax the em- 
ployers directly than to tax them indirectly, by laying 
burdens in the first instance on the labour(*rs that will 
ultimately fall on them. It is true that the plan of 
directly taxing the cnq)loycrs is of no real advantage? to 
the labourers; but neither is it injurious to the former; 
and the circumstan(X‘ of its tending to lessen pojiular 
irritation, and to facilitate the imposition of the tax, 
should make it be preferred. 

It is obvious, from what has been stated, that the 
real injury inflicted on the labourers by a tax on wages. 
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expended in the way now supposed, consists not in its 
immediate, but in its remote effects. By falling on pro- 
fits its tendency is to diminish the power to accumulate 
capital; and when carried so far as to have this effect, it 
cannot fail, unless the stimulus previously given to 
population be; at tlic same time diminished by the more 
powerful operation of moral restraint, to depress the 
condition of the labourers, and lower the natural rate of 
wages. 

Without undervaluing the mischi(*vous influence of 
taxes on necessaries over the comlition of the inferior 
classi‘s,it may be doubted wliether their di‘presse<l situation 
in this country is to be ascribed to them. Indeed, the 
taxes laid directly on ne(‘essaries amongst us are small 
com]>ared with those laid on them in most continental 
states. In Holland, Prussia, and Austria dutu's are im- 
pose<l on corn when ground at the mill ; and in the coun- 
tries now refened to, and in France, duties (octrois) are 
laid on butchers’ meat and most other articles brought 
into all considerable towns, and on salt, beer, houses, &c. 
It must Ik* admitted, however, that the taxation alfcK’ting 
fcKxl in this country is heavier than it appears to ])e Iroiu 
the? o])eration of the corn laws; and it must further be 
admitted that our industry and means of enjoyment an* 
seriously criyipled by the high duties laid on the impor- 
tation of butter, cheese, sugar, and other products, in 
the view of ])rotecting l>ranches of industry carrii’d on at 
hornet or in tln^ colonies. But while we admit the influence 
of tliese and such like circumstances, we much fi*ar that 
the unjmosperous condition of the bulk of tlu? manufac- 
turing and other labourers is principally a consec|iicnce of 
different and, for the most j)art, less obvious and more 
deeply seated cuuses. 

Without entering at any length on this difficult inquiry, 
which is, indeed, foreign to the objects of this work, Ave 
may shortly observe, that our proximity to Ireland, and 
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tlu> vast influx of workj)eo])le, or rather of pauper hordes 
from thence, has powerfully contributed to reduce wages 
on this side the channel, partly by increasing the competi- 
tion I'or employment; but more by familiarizing the Eng- 
lish and Scotch labourers with a lower standard of comlbrt, 
and teaching them to be contented with all sorts of cheaper 
and inferior accommodations. Wo l)elie.v() that this lias 
done and is continuing to do great injury to our work- 
j)eo])le. But we a])prelu*nd, how paradoxical soeveu- the 
statement may at first sight apj ear, that tlu'y have sus- 
tained still greater injury from the* latc^ exlraorclinai’y 
extension of the manulacturing system. In the first in- 
stance, no doubt, this system, whicli originated in the 
wonderful inventions and discoveri(*s of Watt, Arkwright, 
and others, occasioned a great rise of wages, and a propor- 
tional improvement in tlie situation of the labouring class, 
i’his would necessarily have led, under any circumstances, 
to an increase of population; but its influence in this 
respect was prodigiously augmenti;d by the circu instance 
of* the increased d(*rnaiid for labour not being eonfiiKnl 
to that of males, nor even of adults, but <if its comprising 
that ol* young ])ersons of both sexes and of the tenderest 
years. In consecjumice a family became in the manufactur- 
ing towns a source of wealth to their parents instead of 
a burden; and the population of Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and of the manufacturing districts 
gimerally, being expos(*d to the full action of this j)Owerful 
stimulus, lias increasc^d with the I'apidity of the most 
prosperous colony. Unluckily, however, a tendency of 
this sort, wIk.'ii once iinpres.sed upon a population, can 
only, as already shown, be countervailed slowly and with 
extreme difficulty; and notwithstanding the condition of 
the labouring classes has been for a lengthened period 
far from prosperous, po]>ulatioii is still inin’casing with 
great, or rather, we may almost say, appalling rapidity. 

TJic restrictions imposed of late years on the employ- 
ment of children and young persons in factories can hardly 
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fail to do something to arrest the progress of population ; 
and it is much to be regretted that they w(;re not enacted 
at an earlier ])criod. But, considering the vast extent to 
which the manufacturing system has attained, the im- 
mense number of persons de])ending ujam it for support, 
and the competition to which we are exi)osed, any further 
interference with it is become a matter pregnant Avith 
danger, and requiring the utmost caution and delibera- 
tion. It is impossible at this moment to cast the horo- 
scope of this system, to foresee its revolutions, or to 
estimate its future influcnice over society. We confess, 
however, that oxir anti(‘ipations are not of the most agree- 
able kind. It appears to be, of its essence, that most 
sorts of employments should he conductcMl on a large and 
continually increasing scale, in great establishments, with 
the assistance of highly improved and ex})ensive tna- 
chinery; providing, in this way, for the exaltation of a 
few individuals by the irremediable helotism of the great 
majority. And this conclusion would avem to be con- 
sistent not only with the nature of manufacturing in- 
dustry, but with the fact, that though there has been a 
vast iiUTt'ase of production, and of wealth and comforts 
among the upper classes engaged in business during tlio 
last twenty or thirty years, and a considerable diminution 
of taxation, tlie condition of the workpco])le during that 
period has ctn'taiidy not been in any degree improved, but 
has rather, we incline to think, Ix'en sensibly deteriorated. 
I'here may, however, be, and we trust there are, counUr- 
vailing principles at work, of which w^c cannot at ])resent 
trace the operation : and at all events we an*, wliether lor 
good or for evil, too far advanced in manufac tures to think 
of seriously clicking their progress. It is obvious, too, that 
if we interfere with the mode in wdiich they are carried on, 
we must do so in an empirical manner ; and having no ex- 
])crience of the means by which the injurious consequences 
with which \\v are threatened may be averted, or those of 
an op|)osite tenden(*y be secured, our interference will, to 
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say the least, be as likely to produce mischief as any- 
thing else. We do know, however, that we may open 
additional markets for our manufactured goods, and that 
we may lighten the burdens of the industrious classes, 
by suj)prossing prohibitory regulations, and rejx^aling 
or modifying injudicious or oppressive taxes; and it is 
the bounden duty of government to do this much. But, 
when this has been done, it had better pause. And how 
unphilosophical soever it may seem, the safest course will 
then probably be to fold our arms, and to leave the dc- 
noueinent to time and Providence. 

Taxes of so much a-hcad, or poll-taxes, upon the 
labourers employed in the cultivation of the ground wen? 
formerly comimm all over Europe. When they are pay- 
al)lc to the landlord, as is the case at this moment in 
llussia, Hungary, and some other countries, they are to 
be viewed as the rents of the possessions held by the 
contributors ; but when they are paid, as has bcH*n the 
case in France, England, and Holland, to government, 
they are really taxes on wages. The latter description 
of poll-taxes have seldom beem v('ry productive, and 
have uniformly been submitted to with great reluctance. 
They s(‘em to have been lir.st imj)Osed in ICngland in the 
reign of Edward III. ; and their augmentation, in the 
early part of the reign of his grandson, Richard II., was 
the ])rincipal caus(‘ of the discontent and irritation that 
broke out in the famous rebellion headed by Wat I'yler. 
Poll-taxes jiroportioned to the rank and station of the 
individuals were aftersvards inijmsed in the nngns of 
Henry VI 1 1., Charles 1. and II., and. lastly, in that of 
William III., when they were finally abolished. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the policy 
of these taxes. When confined to the labouring classes, 
they are, to all intents and ]}ur])oses, taxes on wages. 
But when they .are made to include every description 
ol* persons, and are varied according to thiur rank and 
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station, they partake of the nature of an income-tax. It 
is obvious, however, that such taxes must always be 
extremely unecpial, and therefore extremely objection- 
able. Two individuals may^ be of the same rank, and 
may fill the same station, at the same time that the 
income of the one may be ten or twenty liines greater 
than the income of the other. Surely, however, it is 
urmecessary to say that nothing could be more unjust, or 
contrary to sound ])rinciple, than to impose an equal direct 
tax on these persons. A man’s rank or station is no 
test of his inconm. But, as it is the only test that 
can be resorted to in the imposition of a graduated jioll- 
tax, it shows conclusively that it can never be fairly 
assessed, and consequently that it should not be adopted. 

The taxe pcr-wiinclk, or poll-tax, existing at present in 
France, consist s of the value of thri'o days’ labour due by 
all individuals of both .sexes in the enjoyment of civil 
rights, and not classed as paiqjers. The principal sum 
to be paid is fixed by the council general of each depart- 
ment, under the condition that it shall not be under 
50 c. a-day, nor above I fr. 50c.; but this principal may 
be indefinitely augmented by the im])Osition of centimes 
additiomiels. 

Having thus endeavoured to trace and exhibit the 
effects that would result from the imjjosition of taxes 
separately affecting rent, ])rofits, and w'ages, we shall 
now ])roceed brielly to incpiirc into the effects that would 
result from the imposition of taxes proportioned to the 
property and income of individuals. The iniluence of 
indirect taxes on w'age,s, or of taxes on the articles con- 
sumed by the labourer, will be inquired into in a subse- 
quent chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TAXES ON PROPERTV AND INCOME. 

A cooD many of the statements made, and principles 
laid down, in the previous chaptc^rs, directly, and 

others indirectly, to taxes on property and income. But, 
besides the importance of the latter as sources of public 
revenue, the mode of their assessment, and their pro- 
bable influence as compared with other taxes, involve so 
many considerations and questions so delicate, that it 
seems necessary to submit them to a separate and some- 
what lengthened examination. 

Whatever difficulties may occur in estimating the 
incidence and practical operation of taxes on property 
and income, there can, at all events, be no question in 
regard to the principle on which they should be imposed. 
It is agreed on all hands that they should be made to 
square with the first of Dr. Smith's general maxims, or 
be assessed so that they may fall on different indivi- 
duals in proportion to their respective ahilities^ or in pro- 
portion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under 
the protection of the state*^ Thus far everything is 
obvious; but when we propose acting on this prin- 
ciple, sundry difficulties present themselves. Shall we 
take the properties of different individuals as evidences 
of their ability to bear taxes, and assess proj)erty only ? 
Shall we estimate the value of different sorts of pro- 
perty by the same standard, and subject the owner of 
a capital of 1000/. to the same rate of taxation as 
the owner of a capital of 10,000/, or 100,000/.? Or, 
supposing income to be assessed, we have then to inquire 
whether the incomes of professional men should be as 

j 
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heavily taxed as those of landlords and capitalists? and 
whether the same proportional charge should be made 
on incomes of 100/. or oOO/. a-year, as on those of 1000/. 
or oOOO/. ? These are not questions of easy solution ; 
and yet it is indispensable that they should be disposed 
of one way or other before wc can form anything like a 
correct aj)preciation of the influence of taxes on property 
and income. 

If the choice lay only between a tax on property 
and a tax on income, we incline to think that the 
latter should be prellnTod. It will be afterwards seen 
that it is all but impossible to ascertain incomes with 
anytliing like accuracy, or to tax them fairly after th(‘y 
arc ascertained. Hut whatever errors may be made 
in estimating and assessing income would be at l(?ast 
equalled, and probably exceeded, by those that would be 
made were it attempted to estimate and assess projxTty. 
Let any one fancy himself appointed to value the pro])erty 
of some one of his neighbours e]igag(‘d in agriculture, 
or in any department of trade or manufacture, and a 
very little reflection Avill satisfy him that the task is one of 
no common difficulty. Suppose, for example, that it were 
required to estimate the stock of an individual engaged 
in farming: in this case, the property to be valued is 
mostly all obvious, and it might be supposed that there 
would be little difficulty in the matter; and yet, in point 
of fact, the difficulties would be next to insuperable. In 
the first place, no two individuals would Ibrm the same 
estimate of the value of any article; and, in the s(X‘ond 
place, how are they to decide as to what is to be deemed 
stock, and what not? Is all that is upon the farm in the 
month of March or the month of August to be deemed 
stock, and subjected to taxation ? and if not, what de- 
ductions arc to be made, at each period, to arrive at the 
true amount of stock or farming capital employed? Sup- 
pose that a field has been recently limed, marled, or other- 
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wise manured* at a heavy expense, — is the worth of this 
improvement to be taken into account in estimating the 
farmer’s stock ? And if this question be answered (as we 
tliink it should be) in the affirmative, how is the value of 
those manures to be ascertained tliat have been recently 
ploughed down and incorporated witli the soil ? But, sup- 
posing the other difficulties to be got over, how are the 
assessors to deal with the debts that the proprietor or 
occupier may be under? It is clear they should be de- 
ducted from the supposed amount of his capital, and that 
he should not be obliged to pay duty on what really be- 
longs to another. Although, however, it docs not well 
seem how this concession could be refused, it is easy to 
sec that by making it a wide door would be opened for 
fraud and evasion ; and that it would be no easy matter 
to distinguish between real and fictitious debts. Were an 
attempt made to calculate the stock of any individual 
engaged in trade, the difficulties would be much greater. 
It is to no purpose referring to books ; for, were they 
used for such an object, it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to construct them so that they should yield no 
information, or such only as was false and misleading. 
In fact, it would be found that, in nine instances out 
of ten, except in the cases of funded property, money 
lent on mortgage, and a few others, nothing better than 
the declarations of the parties concerned could be ob- 
taino'd ; and wc look upon every system of taxation as 
radically vicious that sets tlie iiitc;rcst and the duty of 
individuals at variance — that tempts them to balance be- 
tween the loss of property and the commission of peajuj y. 

But, admitting that it were po.ssiI)le, which it ob- 
viously is not, to form a tolerably fair estimate of the 
property of individuals, its adoption as a standard by 
which to determine the amount of taxation would bo 
singularly inexpedient. It is necessary to look as well 
at the practical operation as at the apparent justice of 
a principle. On a superficial view, nothing seems lairer, 

I 2 
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su])|)Osing tlie ]m)|)orty of individuals \vere known, than 
to tax tluivn ])Toportionally ; and yet linv things would, 
in reality, be more unfair or more mischievous. 

The productiveness of their ])ro])erty is (juite as im- 
portant an elemmit in measuring the alnlity of indi- 
viduals to bear taxes as its aiiionnt. X has a farm, a 
house, or a shop, worth 500/. a-year, let to a substantial 
tenant who ]»ays his rent ])uiu*tnally : B also has a ])ro- 
perty of the same kind and of the same value, but it 
happens to be let to a bad Umant, unable to pay the 
rent. In like manner, one shi])-owner has a ship at sea, 
making a prolitable A’oyage, while that of another is in 
port unemjiloyed. The furnaces of oive iron-master are 
in blast, while tliose of others are out of blast : and so in 
fifty other instances. And such b(*ing the case, (*oiild any- 
thing he more unjust — more completely at variance with 
the principle of proportioning taxes to tluj ability of the 
contributors - than to sul)je(‘t ])arl ies phuu^l uiul(?r such 
dilfercnt circumstance’s to the same rate of taxation ( 
Hence, if ue Mould keep this princi])le in view, it is 
plain that the ])roductiveness as Mel 1 as the amount of 
the ]iro])erty belonging to individuals must be taken into 
account in subjecting them to taxes. Proj^erty, taken by 
itself, is no accurate test of the ca})acity to bear taxes : 
that depends quite as much on income as on ])ro])rrty ; 
and to leave the former out of view in assessing taxes 
of this description would he lik(‘ h’aving the influence 
of currents or of contrary winds out of view in estimating 
the course of a ship. 

But, besides bc’iiig unfair, taxes on pro])erty would 
have v)tbor jn-actical conse(|ueuc(’s of the most mis- 
chievous kind. Tf a tax be lai<l on income, it creates 
an inducement to conceal its amount ; but it does not 
tcn»pt any one to employ inferior instruments or pro- 
cesses in carrying on his employment. This, however, 
is the inevitable effect of taxes on caj)ital or property. 

1 he moment they arc established, every one attempts 
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to elude their pressure, by eoucealing a portion ol* his 
pro[)erty, or eni]»loying it in some underhand maimer. 
Those engaged in industrious oeeupations endeavour to 
carry thmn on with the least amount of capital. An 
indis])usition is generated to lay out fresh cajiital on 
works or im]n*ovements, seeing that it will 1)0 taken 
as an evidence of increased wi'alth, and will consc- 
qucmtly expose the parti(‘s to additional taxation. The 
object, under such circumstances, is not to api)ear rich, 
but to aj)j)ear poor; and the reality too ol'ten corre- 
sponds with the appearance'. We have alreatly seen 
that this was one of the worst consequence's of the taille 
in France; and such, in a greatc'r or less degree, must 
necessarily he the eflect of all taxi's projiortioned to the 
capital or property of individuals. Had any such tax 
existed during the last lialf-centiiry in Fngland, it is 
quite impossible that the progress either ol* manufactures 
or agriculture could have been half so great as it has been. 

Hence it a-|)pears that it is oidy in certain cases -and 
those probably not the majority — that the ])roperty 
])elonging to, or oin[)loyed by, imlividuals affords any- 
thing like a true criteriou of' tlieir ability to bear taxes. 
But, even if the mere amount of property were in all 
cases snflicient to go by, the ])receding* statements show, 
first, that it is next to imjmssible to determine the 
amount of capital belonging to the great bulk of indi- 
viduals; and second, that, supposing it were determiiu'd, 
it would be most unwise to ado])t it as a standard of 
taxation. The impossibility of asi ertainiug its amount 
renders taxi's jiroportioued to tlie property or capital 
of individuals about the most uueiiiial that can be ima- 
gined ; while, from their pernicious iidluence over in- 
dustry, they Ijecome the most ])roliJic sources of poverty 
and dissatisfaction. 

FrobaVly, however, it will be said that we mistake the 
views of those who propose that a tax should be laid 
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on property ; that it is not meant that it should be uni- 
versal, or that property engaged in industrious under- 
takings should be subjected to its operation ; but that 
it should be assessed only on what is called realized })ro- 
perty, or on lands, houses, the public funds, mortgages, 
and such-like securities; and that, when so restricted, 
the tax would not liavo the effects previously ascribed 
to it. But, though this be partly true, we contend that 
the limitation of the tax in the way now stated would 
be flagrantly unjust, and that its operation, if so limited, 
would be still more disastrous than if it were extended 
to all sorts of property. There is no foundation for the 
notion that land is held by those only who have with- 
drawn from active life; it is often purchased as a means 
of investing capital, and cultivated with no other view 
than that of profit. 

Suppose two individuals have each 500/. or 5000/,, and 
that the one vests his money in land, the other in a ship ; 
could anything be more unjust than to tax the property 
of the former, and to allow that of the latter to escape? 
Would this be making them contribute to the wants of 
the state “ in proportion to the revenues they respec- 
tively enjoy under its yirotection ?'* It has been said, in 
vindication of this inequality, that the properties are of 
a different descTiY)tion ; that the land will last for ever, 
whereas the ship will be speedily worn out. And no 
doubt this is true; but it is also true that, while the land 
will not yield more, probably, than 200/. a-year to its 
owner, the ship will, at an average, produce 500/. or 
000/., or more; and by accumulating the surplus a sum 
will be provided sufficient to replace the ship when she 
is worn out. Insurance effectually provides against all 
risk of loss by accident, so much so, that the ca])ital 
vested in a ship or a cotton-mill may be rendered sub- 
stantially as secure as if it were vested in land. 

The greatest possible misconception prevails among 
(he great majority of the juanufacturing, mercantile, and 
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moneyed classes, with respect to the situation and circum- 
stances of the owners of land. The possessors of great 
estates are hut few in number. Inasmuch, however, as 
they fill high stations and stand prominently forward, they 
engross the attention of the careless observer, and prevent 
his fixing his eye on the mass of obscure petty landowners 
who make uj) the great bulk of the class. The land be- 
longing to opulent pro])rictors bears, in fact, no sort of pro- 
portion to that which belongs to persons of middling and 
very small fortune. Nothing can be a greater mistake 
than to suppose, as is generally done, that the land- 
owners are an extremely opulent and an extremely in- 
dolent body. These may be the characteristics of a few 
individuals amongst them ; but it would be quite as 
wide of the mark to affirm that+Jiey are generally appli- 
cable to the entire class as that they arc universally 
a])plicable to the classes of manufacturers and traders. 
We have made some inquiries upon this point, and we 
arc convinced that, if the landlords of England and the 
master manufacturers be compared together, the latter 
will be found, speaking generally, to 1)0 the richer, but 
hardly the more industrious, of the two. In the majo- 
rity of English counties property is subdivided to a far 
greater extent than is commonly supposed; and there 
are few that lead a more laborious life, or arc more under 
the necessity of abstaining from luxurious indulgences, 
than the owners and occupiers of small landed proper- 
ties.* At this monient t he entire landed rental of 
England and Wales may be taken at about thirty-four 
mj-lUous..-, Now, as this has to be divided among, at 
least, 200,000 proprietors, it gives to each an average 
income of about 170/. a-year. And seeing that a few 
have much more, it follows that many must have a 
great deal less. However little conversant with na- 
tional statistics, those acquainted with the situation of 

* Lant^isj not nearly so niueli subilivided in Sootland, but even tliere it is 
nmeb jjarrellcd in some districts. 
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the ‘‘ statesmen/’ or small landed proprietors, of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland; the yeomen ^of many of the 
midland and southern counties ; the copartners of Lin- 
colnshire, &c., will have little difficulty in admitting 
what has now been stated. In extensive districts of 
Lincoln the smaller class of properties vary from 1 to 
50 acres. Arthur Young, in his survey of the county, 
says that their proprietors arc very happy; adding, 
however, that he was told “ The little proprietors work 
like negroes, and do not live so well as the inhabitants 
of the poor-houses.” * 

We are very far, however, from saying or insinuating 
that this should be considered as anything like a fair 
representation of the general condition of the smaller 
class of proprietors in England. But assuredly there 
are few classes to whom industry and self-denial are 
more indispensable. Indolence or extravagance would 
speedily sink them to the condition of labourers. It is 
only, indeed, by persevering exertion and economy that 
they preserve their place in society and bring up their 
families. 

But though the landlords were generally as rich and 
luxurious as is imagined, or at least represented by 
the demagogues in manufacturing towns, the plan for 
laying exclusive taxes on their property would be too 
grossly partial and unfair to entitle it to much attention. 
When, however, instead of being rich, the great majo- 
rity of landlords are either poor or in but very indif- 
ferent circumstances, the iniquity of the projmsal be- 
comes still more glaring. To suppose that it should be 
established by law would be a libel on Parliament ; and 
to suppose that such a law, it enacted, would be sub- 
mitted to, would be a libel on the people of England. 
Many of our richest merchants, bankers, manufacturers, 
ship-owners, traders, &c., do not possess a single acre of 
land, and some of them have little or no funded pro- 

* Survey of Lincoln, 2ih 1 edit., \u 20, 
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pcrty ; and is it to l)C endured that the property of such 
persons should enjoy a total excinj)tion from that direct 
taxation which is to fall with its full weight on the indi- 
vidual struggling to support himself and his family on 
some 5, 10, 50, or 100 acres of land? Surely those who 
imagine that, if attempted, such enormous injustice 
would be tolerated, mistake altogether the character and 
feelings of Englishmen. 

It is a still greater mistake to suppose that funded 
property is principally held by \\\o frugcs constmere nati, 
or by those who take no active share in industrious pur- 
suits. The very opposite supposition would be a good 
deal nearer the truth. Every one, we believe, will 
allow that those engaged in the businesses of banking 
and insurance have a fair claim to be ranked amongst 
the industrious classes ; and yet the capitals of bankers 
and of insurance com])anies are principally vested in 
the funds; so that a tax on the latter would really be 
a tax on the property of some of the most useful and in- 
dustrious classes of the community. It should also be 
kept in mind that a large amount of funded property is 
always held by those who have had ca])ital thrown on 
their hands which they have not been able to employ in 
any active pursuit, and which they have vested in the 
mean time in the funds for the sake of the interest, A 
tax on the funds would tempt many such persons to keep 
their idle capital at their banker's or in their strong-box; 
it would do an injury to the industrious chesses, without 
securing any corresponding advantage to the state. 

But this is not all. Those who are so very fond of in- 
dulging in declamatory invectives against tlie fund- 
holders, and who endeavour to prejudice them in the 
public estimation by representing them as leviathans of 
wealth,” either know nothing of the matter or speculate 
upon the ignorance of their readers or hearers. The 
truth is, that the great majority of fundholders, like the 
majority of landholders, arc ])ersons of very slender 
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means. The facility of vesting small sums in the funds, 
and the circumstance of none of the London hanks 
having, till \cry recently, allowed interest on the ba- 
lances in their hands, have occasioned an immense influx 
of small depositors to the funds. The official statement 
for 1842 shows that the total number of warrants issued 
to receive dividends at the Bank of England in the 
quarters ended the 10th of October and 5th January, 
amounted to 282,319 ; and of these no fewer than 85,991 
were warrants to receive sums under, and not exceeding, 
5/. ! Above 45,000 warrants were at the same time is- 
sued for sums under, and not exceeding, 10/. It is, 
perhaps, still more singular that only 210 warrants were 
issued for sums of 2000/. and upwards. It will be ob- 
served, too, that the dividends due to the Equitable 
and other insurance coTii])anies, to the Banks of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and to a great number 
of other associations, are all paid upon single warrants, 
as if they wore due to so many private individuals; 
whereas they are really paid to the managers of the 
institutions in question, merely because they act as 
agents or trustees for a vast number of other persons to 
whom they are distributed. 

It is idle, therefore, to talk about taxing the funds in 
order to get at “ the overgrown fortunes of the moneyed 
class.” At best this is but a robbers pretext. But 
the statements now made show that a tax on the 
funds would fall principally on the lower and middle 
classes. It would, without materially abridging the 
comforts of the rich, aggravate in no ordinary degree the 
difficulties of the industrious part of the community; 
and unless the tax were extended to every otlicr de- 
scription of property, it would be an undisguised breach 
of the public faith. 

But suppose; that we are wrong in the previous state- 
ments ; that all the lands, funds, and mortgages of the 
empire are held by rich individuals not engaged in busi- 
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ness; and that they may be, not unjustly, burdened with 
an exclusive tax, —its imposition would, notwithstanding, 
be most unwise. Wluit object have industrious ])ersons 
in view? what is it wdiich inspires them with courage 
to undertake, and resolution to overcome, the most irk- 
some and laborious tasks? The hope that th<^y may be 
able to realize a fortune in land, funds, or mortgages ! 
But were the state, in its fancied wisdom, to enact that 
these sorts of property should be exclusively loaded with 
a heavy direct tax, it is clear that either the process of 
accumulation would be effectually checked, or, which 
])erhaps is the most probable result, the accumulations, 
when made, would be carried to foreign countries, where 
taxes were imposed on some less partial and o])prcs- 
sive })rinciple. It is useless to inquire which of these 
consequences would be most injurious. It is sufficiemt 
to know that either w^ould be ruinous. If we are to have 
a ])roperty-tax, it must l)e made to affect all who possess 
property. It is not easy, indeed, to exaggerate the mis- 
chievous consequences of such a tax; but they would 
certainly be very inferior to those that must follow any 
attempt to assess it (*xclusively on the ])roperty of par- 
ticular classes. 

A tax on income is free from some of the inconve- 
niences now pointed out; but many are inherent in it 
that should forbid its adoption, except under very pecu- 
liar circumstances, or when most other available sources 
of revenue are exhausted or closed. From a variety of 
causes, which, as they wdll readily occur to every one, 
it i>s useless to sj)ecify, pro])crty or capital, though 
engaged in industrious undertakings, may not yield, 
perhaps, for a lengthened period, any return to the 
pro])rietor. While this untoward state of things con- 
tinues, a tax on income w^ould not affect its possessors ; 
their capital would continue unimpaired ; and when the 
peculiar circumstances that rendered it unproductive 
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were obviated, it would yield as large a revenue as ever 
to its owners, and consequently furnish as large a tax 
to the state. But a tax on property would operate* 
very difierently, and would, as already scen^ afi'ect capi- 
tal, whidher it were productive of profits or not. Hence 
the stock of all individuals, when it ha])p(‘ned either to 
be einj)lo3H>d unprodiictively or not ein]doyed at all, 
would l)c diminished by a tax on jiroperty. This equal, 
or rather most unetjual tax, would frequently fall whore 
no tax ought, if possible, ever to fall — on cajhtal, without 
giving the contributors any opportunity of defraying it 
out of revenue. It would not be very far from being 
as olten ])ro])ortioned to the disability as to the ability 
of those on w hom it w as laid. 

A taxon income is tree from this inconvenience. Those 
who have no income, or who have their capital so (*ni- 
ployed that it alfords no ])rofits, escape the tax in this 
respi'ct, therefore, it has a decidc*d advantage over a tax 
on property; but in other respects it is nearly as ob- 
jectionable as the latter. 

It is true that an income-tax is, at first sight, ap- 
parently the fairest of all taxes. It seems to make 
every one contribute to tin* wants of the state* in pro- 
])ortion to the revenue which he enjoys under its pro- 
tection ; while, by falling eepially on all, it occasions no 
change in the distribution of ca])ital, or in tin* natural 
direction of industry, and has no inlluence over j)rices. 
It were* much te) be wisheel that any tax coiikl be im- 
posed having such c'ffects ; but w c are sorry to be obliged 
to state that Jieme such has hitherto been discovered ; 
unel tln)se who expect that an iuce)me tax, however im- 
pe:>sed, should o])erate in the way now stated, will ccr- 


* We h;ivc stilted, (.•oijft)rmtildy to tlie iii.ixitn, e.v vihih mhi! y?/, what, would 
a))i>i‘ai' to he tlie ]»hLiu, c(minioii*seiiso view of a tax on iucoiue, viz. that heloro a 
|iarty can he subjected to it, he must have an income to tax. lint, unless there 
he something yeuvris in the case of the Messrs. Fielden, this would not 
to he necessary. See notice of tlii.s case in the Appendix. 
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taiiily be very inu(*h (lisa])pointe(l. An income-tax would, 
no doubt, have the sin)])OScd effects, were it jiossiblc 
fairly to assess it. But the ])rat‘tical dilliculties in the way 
ol* its fair assessment are not of a sort that can be over 
come. And the truth is, that taxes on income, though 
theoretically e([ual, are, in their practical operation, most 
unecpial and vexatious. 

The dilficulties in the way of assessing Income are of 
two sorts: 1st, the difficulty of ascertaining tlu' incomes 
of different individuals ; and, 'ind, snp])osing their amount 
to be known, the difficulty of laying an equal tax on in-^ 
comes derived from different sources. 

1. It woidd be usidess to dwell at any consideralile 
hmgth on the first of these heads. Incomes arising from 
the rent of land and houses, mortgages, funded property, 
and sncli-like sources, may be leanunl with tolerable 
])r('ci<ion ; Ijnt it neither has hoen, and, we are bold to say, 
never will be, possible to determine the incomes of farmers, 
mannraclurcrs, d(‘alers ofall serfs, and professional men, with 
anything like even the rudest approximation to accuracy. 

Most persons have the greatest dislike to the payment of 
direct taxes; and though occasionally a few individuals may 
be found who, either from a wish to be tlioiight richer than 
they really are, or from a desire to quiet the suspicions of 
their creditors, return their incomes beyond their real amount, 
the vast majority endeavour to conceal and underrate thorn. 
The strength of the motive to such concealment depends, of 
course, on the amount of the tax; an<l those who might 
willingly make a bond fide disclosure of their incomes, did 
it amount to only d. 4, or 5 per cent., might take every 
possible means to conceal them did the fax amount to 10, 
12, or 15 per cent. But, how low soever the rate of duty, a 
great many individuals will always endeavour to evade or 
elude its pi-essnre. And it is next to impossible to defeat ihe 
machinapons of such persons by instituting an examination 
into the stale of their affairs. In very many cases such ex- 
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amination can lead to no satisfactory results ; and the com- 
missioners employed to assess the tax must either accept the 
returns sent by those parties whose revenues are not derived 
from visible and easily appreciated sources, when verified by 
their oath, or they must be authorized to assess them ac- 
cording to their own notion of what is right and proper. If 
the former criterion be adopted, everything is made to de- 
pend on the honour of the parties, so that the tax will then 
fall with its full weight upon men of integrity, while the 
millionnairc of ^^easy virtue” may wcll-nigli escape it alto^ 
gether. Hence it may be truly said to be a tax on honesty 
and a bounty on perjury and fraud ; and were it carried to 
any considerable height, or to 10, 12, or 15 per cent., 
it would undoubtedly generate the most barefaced prosti- 
tution of princij)le, and would do much to sap that nice 
sense of honour which is the only sure foundation of 
national })robity and virtue. 

But whatever may be the consequences of making the 
amount of the assessment depend on the oath of the contri- 
butors, the fair ])resiimption is that they will be still worse 
when it is left to the discretion of the commissioners to fix its 
amount. Even when most inclined to do what is right, 
the commissioners cannot fail frequently to do that which 
is wrong ; and while a wide door is opened for the exercise 
of favouritism and preferences, the honest, though erroneous 
decisions of the coimuissioners maybe ascribed lo the basest 
motives. It is in tact impossible, do what you will, to assess 
large classes of incomes with any considerable faii iiess. The 
parties will not disclose them, and it is not in the power of 
any one else to learn their amount. 

To be aware of the all but insuperable difBcullies that 
have to be encountered in attempting to learn the real in- 
comes of individuals, one has only to look into the clauses in 
the Act 5 & 6 Victoria, cap. 35, imposing the present income- 
tax, which refer to the assessing of incomes derived from 
trades and professions, and to those relating to appeals. 
'^I'hey arc framed to meet, in as far as practicable, every case. 
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and give the commissioners the most ample means of ascer- 
taining the incomes of individuals by authorising them to 
demand papers and answers to written and viva voce ques- 
tions, which the parties may be called upon to verify on 
oath, to examine witnesses, &c. And yet, notwithstanding 
these investigations and the moderation of tlie tax, everybody 
knows that evasion and concealment are extensively prac- 
tised ; and that, while .some are taxed to the full amount of 
their incomes, or peihaps even more, the greater number, 
being either less honest or more fortunate in their appeals, 
succeed in evading a portion of the duty. 

2. But supposing it were possible (which it plainly is not) 
to got over this fuudaim*ntal objection, and that means were 
devised for easily ascertaining the incomes of difFercnt indi- 
viduals with something like precision, we should have made 
but a very small progress toivards the fair assessment of the 
tax. On one point, indeed, there can be no dilliculty. Pro- 
perty-taxes should undoubtedly be laid on all sorts of pro- 
perty, and income-taxes on all sorts of income. But tlic 
question immediately occurs, whether should the tax be of 
the same magnitude on all sorts of income ? And if this 
question be answered in the negative, we have next to inquire 
into the principle on which distinctions should be made. 

Those who say that an income-tax should be laid 
equally on all incomes, from whatever source derived, con- 
tend that the hardship of such a proceeding is not real, but 
apparent. The incomes of lawyers, physicians, clergymoiu 
and other professional men, must, they affirm, always bear 
a certain relation to the incomes of tlie landlords, ruanu- 
facturers, and other classes; but if the former were not taxed 
to the same extent as the latter, this relation would be sub- 
verted ; the condition of professional men would be relatively 
improved; and it is alleged that, under such circumstances, 
there would be a greater influx of entrants into profe.ssional 
businesses, whose competition would depress the incomes of 
those engaged in them, so as to place them once more in 
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their natural position^ with respect to landlords, capitalists, 
&c., on whom the full weight of the tax is supposed to fall. 
On this ground it is contended that the tax should be made 
to press equally on all incomes, and that there is no in- 
justice in making the same deduction from the fees of a 
lawyer or physi(uan that is made from the rent of a landlord 
or the profit of a capitalist ; for, supposing the former were 
partially or wholly exempted from the tax, he would be as 
much injured by tlie greater competition that would grow 
out of such exemption as liy being subjected to its full 
amount. 

But these statements, though in some degree true, arc in the 
main fallacious. Professional fees, when once fixed, are not 
easily altered. Notwithstanding the heavy fall of prices and 
profits since the peace of 1815, the fees of professional men 
have not materially varied ; nor did they vary materially 
during the previous period of dejireciation. We doubt 
whotlier the imposition of a peculiar tax, of a moderate 
amount, on prolcssional incomes, or their total exemption 
from a tax laid on incomes arising from other sources, 
w^ould have any sensible in 11 nonce over fees. If it were very 
heavy, it might, and most probably would, in the long run, 
affect them to a greater or less extent; but its operation 
could not be in any case iiimiediato ; and unless the tax 
exceeded all reasonable bounds, there is but little ground 
for thinking that it would very materially affect them. 

But suppose it were really true that professional incomes 
vary at tlie same time and in the same degree as other in- 
comes, this wouhl not justify the laying the same tax on them 
all. A landlord receives 500/. a-year of rent, and an attor- 
ney or an apothecary makes 500/. a-year by his business. 
But though the income of each be at present the same, their 
ability to pay taxes is materially different ; for the income 
of the first arises from a comparatively lasting source, whereas 
that of the latter is dependent on his life and on his health. 
And lienee, in order to lay the same burden on both parties, 
we should calculate the prasent value of the income enjoyed 
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by eacli, and lay the same tax on it ; or, which would come 
to the same thing, we should deduct IVoin the income of the 
professional man such a portion as would effect an insurance 
on his life for a sum equivalent to the present value of his 
income, and assess the tax on the remainder. This is 
the only way in which, supposing incomes to be known, 
it is possible fairly to tax them. It would, however, bo 
extremely difficult to proceed in tliis way. To illustrate 
the principle : suppose that a clergyman, A, forty years of 
age, has an income of 1000/. a-year, and that it is required 
to decide how much he should coiitributc to a tax of 10 
per cent, on all incomes considered as ]K'rpetiiities. Here 
we are met at the very outset by the difficulty of deciding 
by what standard wo should estimate A’s expectation of 
life.’ If we take the Northampton table, we shall obtain 
a certain result, if wc take the Carlisle table we .shall have 
another, and if we take Mr. Finlaison s table we shall liave 
a third lesult, all ditfering considoral)Iy from each other. 
]iutsu])pose that the Carlisle table is selected ; A’s exj)ecta- 
tion will be 27*61 years. Having got thus far, we have 
next to decide upoti the rate of interest at which the present 
value of A’s annuity or income is to be estimated. Every- 
body knows that the answer to the question which we arc 
endeavouring to solve depends materially on the assumed rate 
of interest ; and there would be endless disputes respecting 
the rate that should be fixed upon. In the event, however, 
of 4 per cent, being selected, the present value of A’s 
income would be 16,500/., yielding a perpetual revenue of 
660/. ; so that he should contribute 6()/. to the tax. 

This is the way in which taxes on income should be as- 
sessed, if they arc to be imposed with any pretensions to 
fairness. It may be objected, perhaps, that the fundamental 
supposition on which the iiicoine is valued and the tax im- 
posed, vi/. that A, being at present forty years of age, will 
live other twenty -seven years and a half, is quite gratuitous ; 
that it is jiierely an average rule deduced from observations 
made on a large number of individuals ; and that, for any- 

K 
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thing wc can affirm to the contrary, A may die to-morrow. 
But all this may be admitted williout inij)eaching the prin- 
ciple laid down above; lor the! d i fit* re uce between A’s actual 
income of 1000/. and the corresponding perennial income of 
660/., that is, 340/., will, if acciimulfilod for twenty-seven 
years and a lialf, at 4 per cent., produce 16,500/., and an 
insurance oHice would transact witli x\ on this footing, or on 
one not very diflerent. 

These statements show how taxes on ])rofcssional incomes 
should he imposed, if it were meant to render the tax really 
equal ; and they also show how very difficult, or rather how 
impossible, it would be, fairly to assess sucli incomes, even 
if there were any means of learning their amount with any- 
thing like precision. It is to no purpose to talk about esta- 
blishing unifonn rates of deduction. Unless wholesale in- 
justice is to he perpetrated, uniformity in cases of tliis sort 
must he rejected: each must he judged of separately. The 
ineome of two lawyers may he the same, but, if their ages 
differ, they cannot be fairly taxed to the same extent; nor, 
when interest is 4 per cent., shovdd the tax be the same as 
wlien it is 3 or 5 per cent. 

It was proposed during the discussions respecting the 
present income-tax to charge incomes derived from annui- 
ties in the public funds proportionally to the duration of 
sucli annuities ; ainl, abstractly considered, notliing could be 
fairer than this proj)osnl, inasnmeh as it is palpably unjust to 
lay the same rate of tlnly on an income that will terminate in 
live or ten years, or at the death of the party, as on one that 
will last for lifty or sixty years, or is perpetual ; but it is plain, 
l)ad this proposal he<»u entertained, that the princi])le must 
have been carried infinitely farther. Professional men should, 
in so far as this tax is concerned, be regarded as holders of 
life aniniities, and this also is clearly the case with clergy- 
men, officers in the army and navy, clerks of all descriptions, 
whether in public or private offices, widows with annuities, 
owners of entailed estates, and a host of others. Altliough 
therefore it be unjust to lay the same rate of duty on a 
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terminable as on an interminable fiindod income, it would 
be still more unjust to make abatements in favour of one 
class of annuitants and not of others. And, therefore, it 
would seem that parliament did right in rejecting the pro- 
posal now alluded to. It \vas felt that practically it would 
be impossible fairly to carry out the principle wdiich it 
embodied ; and that it was better to make all who were 
placed under similar circumstances suffer alike, than to make 
concessions in favour of a single class ^vhich had no better 
right to them than the others. 

To get rid of the extreme diflieulty that would otherwise 
have to be encounteretl in assessing an income-tax on the 
incomes of farmers and other occupiers of lands, tene- 
ments, and so forth, it is usual to assume that the farmer’s 
income amounts to some portion or multiple of his rent, and 
to assess him accordingly. Thus, under the old income- 
tax, tlio incomes of the tenants of la?id in England were sup- 
posed to amount to three-fourths, and in Scotland to half 
the rent; and under the existing tax the incomes of the 
tenants in lui gland are taken at a half, and in Scotland at 
a third part of the rent. Hence, under the present law, the 
occupier of a farm rented at 1000/. a-year is supposetl in 
England to have an income of 500/., and in Scotland of 
333/. G.V. Scl. a-year, and is taxed on such. We liave no 
doubt that this is, on the whole, the very best plan that 
could be devised for assessing such incomes, and yet it may 
lead to consequences that seem not a little revolting. Farm- 
ing, like Ollier businesses, and, indeed, in a still greater 
degre(^ than many others, is exposed to vicissitudes ; and it 
may be safely laid down that at all times a eonsiderable 
number of occupiers of land arc losing by their business. 
But the tax makes no exception in favour of such unfortu- 
nate cases. It swocj)s with undistinguishing severity its 
equal, or rather most unequal, demands from all; and, 
Procrustgs-like, compels the tenant who has made, and he 
who has lost, 500/. by his farm, to contribute the same sum ! 

k2 
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Owing to tlu> practice of rt'mitting or drawing back the 
duties laid on commodities consumed at home, when they 
are sent abroad, absenlecs get tlieir revenues transmitted to 
them free from taxation, and consequently avoid contribut- 
ing their fair share of the public expenditure. Some stress 
lias been laid, but wdtliout mu(;h reason, on the supposinl 
influence of an income-tax in obviating this inconvenience. 
Except in so far as absentees escape those taxes they woidd 
have to defray were they resident at homo, their absence 
is immaterial ; and, considering the small })roportion w hich 
the reveinu's of absentees bear to the revenues of the resident 
popularion, there are no grounds for tlfmking that the bur- 
dens of the latter arc sensibly increased by the absence of 
the former. But, wdieii an income-tax of any considerable 
inagnitudt^ is impos('d, if it lessen, on the one hand, the 
tcm])tations which operate on certain classes to go abroad, 
it must, on the other hand, act as a new stimulus to the 
investment of capital in foreign countries, where it may 
escape the tax and the investigations conneiited with its 
assessment. Surely, however, it can hardly be necessary to 
say that, while the residence abroad of individuals is little 
if at all injurious, the t ransferring of capital to otlier coun- 
tries is a most serious calamity. And any measure that 
should discourage the former, by stimulating the latter, 
would be like stopping up the spigot that the bung-hole 
might be opened. 

The best defence of the existing income-tax, and indeed 
of income-taxes in general, was made by Sir Robert Peel in 
the debates in 1812. He contended, that the deficiency in 
the revenue, which then excelled 2,000, (lOO/f. a-year, made 
the imposition of new taxes indispensable; and without at- 
tempting to conceal or gloss over the injustice and hardship 
of the income-tax, he argued, that it was as little open to 
those objections as any other tax calculated to raise a con- 
siderable amount of revenue that could be imposed in its 
stead, and that, on the whole, the balance of advantage 
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seemed to be in its favour. It is not to be denied that 
there is much force in those statements. The sacrifice of 
tlie liousc-tax to vulof ar clamour , and of the greater part 
of the. post-office revenue to u iiFoui ided. Jiotion s of public 
convenience, may be truly said, by occasioning the deficiency 
in the revenue, to have given birth to tlie income-tax. It 
would also, vve admit, be no easy matter, in the present 
state of the country, to point out any tax or taxes fitted to 
produce four or five millions a-year, against wbich scvtu’al 
formidable objections might not be urged, and this diffi- 
culty is inciTased by the fact of the renewal of a tax that lias 
been recently repealed being always a peculiarly ungracious 
and unpopular proceeding. P(‘rliaps, however, W(*re the 
bouse-tax placed on a right footing, it might bo revived 
and made, in no v<ay long time, a productive source of 
revenue ; and there can be little doubt that the existing 
arrangements respecting the jiost-ofTice niiglit bo so modified 
as to double the revenue derived from it, without improperly 
lessening the facilities of correspondence. We are far from 
supposing, as has sometimes been doius that \V(^ have arrived 
at or v(My near the limits of indirect taxatiou; and wo 
shall afterwards endeavour to show t hat considorablo addi- 
tions might be made to the revenue by modifying some 
of the existing duties and commercial regulations, not 
only without any increase, but with a considerable diminu- 
tion, of the pressure on the public. Neither can we help 
thinking tliat in the discussions in question Sir Robert Peel 
overrated the inconveniences attached to duties on expendi- 
ture. Though unequal in their incidence, we have already 
seen that they are neither unfair nor unjust ; they are not, in 
fact, intended to fall on all individuals, but only on those 
who indulge in taxed articles ; and then only according to the 
extent to which they indulge in them, so that in most cases 
it is their own fault if they be over-taxed. But no such 
excuse can be made for the unequal pjcssure of taxes on 
income. Tlie existing income-tax has been imposed on the 
principle of making all individuals subject to its operation 
contribute the same portion of their incomes, how different 
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soever the soui'ces whence they may be derived, and, conse- 
quently, falls witli disproportioned severity on those pos- 
sessed of perishable incomes ; and yet this hardship cannot 
bo obviated wii bout the entire abandonment of the tax; the 
practical dlfKc idties in the way of its equitable apportion- 
ment being altogether insiiporable, 

7 axes on income arc also in other respects exceedingly 
objectionable. I'hcy require a constant interlerence with, and 
inquiry into, the affairs of individuals, and in this way, inde- 
pendently of their inequality, keep up a perpetual feeling of 
irritation. It is farther to be observed that wliile such in- 
quiries can never be made effectual to tlieir object, they are 
not of a description that arc easily justified. What right 
has tlie public to know the means or resources of those who 
make no claim on it for support ? WJiy compel those who 
strive by rigid economy to make a docent appearance to 
de?clare their condition ? to expose themselves to t\\t^ mafjnum 
jmuparies opprobrium ? Such inquiries and disclosures must 
necessarily always be hateful to the parties, and cannot fail 
to excite their disgust. Luckily, however, the great majority 
of taxes on expenditure are free from those defects; and 
we believe wc may safely affirm that the excise duties, 
which produce nearly fourteen millions a-year, are collected 
without provoking a tenth part of the irritation and fraud 
occasioned by the income-tax, thougli it produce little more 
than five millions. Even in the case of a house-tax, calcu- 
lated to produce three or four millions a-year, we incline to 
think that the irritation would be trifling compared with that 
excited by the income-tax; and, at any rate, it would have 
comparatively little foundation. The amount of the tax 
might be objected to ; but the assessment would bo easily 
made, and, when once made, it would not be subject to per- 
petual change, nor would it involve any inquiries into the 
condition or circumstances of the occupiers. 

Although, therefore, we admit the inequality, and perhaps, 
in a few cases, even the injustice, of taxes on expenditure, we 
contend tliat in these respects the woi*st of them are Jess 
objectionable than the most carefully devised income-tax; 
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while the greater facility with which they are assessed, and 
the grefiter willingness with which tliey are paid, should in 
all ordinary cases give them a preference. 

But it is said tliat this difficulty of taxing the incomes of 
professional men, aiul of tin; classes alluded to above, is a 
good reason for exempting them wholly from the tax, which 
should fall only on tlie incomes of those possessed of ical 
property. Wo take leave hovvt'ver to dissent entirely from 
this conclusion. The difficulty of assessing the incomes in 
question may he a sufficicjit reason for rejecting an in- 
come-tax altogether; but it is assuredl}^ no reason for 
making it partial, and consequently unjust. Professional 
men, and annuitants of all descriptions, contribute to taxes 
on commodities. And if those be repealed, and an income- 
tax, from which professional and other torniinahlo incomes 
are exemi)tod, he imposed in their stead, an obvious injustice 
ivill he done to the other classes, who will he saddled with 
the whole of a burden of which they liave hitlierto home a 
part only, and which should press equally on all ranks and 
orders. It is plain, however, in this, as in tlio previous case, 
that, were the classes already alluded to exem|)ted from the 
tax because of the admitted impossibility of fairly assessing 
their incomes, vast numbers of incomes derived from real pro- 
perty would have equal claims to ho exempted, because of 
their being quite as evanescent as those of clergymen or law- 
yers, and still more dillicult to assess. It is needless to say that 
no proposal for exempting the owners of cotton, woollen, or 
flax mills, breweries, distilleries, ships, warehouses, houses, 
&c., from taxes laid on the property or incomes of landlords, 
fundholders, mortgagees, &c., would he tolerated, or coulti he 
thought of for a moment. But in fairly assessing the incomes 
of the owners of ships, mills, and similar property, most of 
the difficulties would have to be encountered that make the 
fair taxing of professional incomes so impracticable, with 
others peculiar to the cases in question. An estate, abstract- 
ing from tile buildings and improvements made upon it, 
may be regarded as a lasting source of revenue ; but ships. 
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houses, factories, mills, &c., are ctU perisliable, and, before 
the latter can be taxed in the same ratio as the former, the 
decree oj* their dnrahilitf/ must he determined, and the in- 
come arising from them reduced to a perpetuity. Suppose, 
for example, that a tax of 10 per cent, is imposed on re- 
venue arising from lands, funds, and mortgages, and that it 
is reejnired to lay a really equivalent tax on income arising 
from houses, shops, warehouses, mills, shij)s, canals, and 
sucli-likc property : in this case we should have to begin by 
estimating the present value of the shop, mill, ship, or other 
property yielding the revenue proposed to be taxed. Having 
done this, we shotdd next have to estimate the probable 
duration of such property ; and then, in order to get the 
nett or taxable income, we should have to deduct from the 
gross income such a sum as would suffice, being accumulated 
at the ordinary interest of the day, to re])lace the shop, mill, 
&c., when it was worn out. An income-tax, imposed on fair 
principles, and made to press with the same severity on all 
classes, according to their ability to bear ir, must be assessed 
in the way now mentioned. But the difficulties in the way 
of such a course are obviously insurmountable. There 
would cvifh'iitly be great room for doubt, evasion, and fraud 
in the valuation of the properly; and though this were got 
over, how is its probable duration to be ascertained ? The 
power to determine a point of this sort could not be intrusted 
to officers ; for if so, it would open a door to every sort of 
abuse. Neither is there any standard to whicli to reter in 
estimating durability, seeing that it must vary in every case 
from a thousand |H’Culiar and almost inapj)reciable circum- 
stances, Altliough, therefore, it were conceded that taxes 
on income are, in principle, the best of any, the above state- 
ments are sufficient to show that this circiiinslance sliould 
go for little in the way of recommending them. It is of very 
trifling consc(pience whether a tax be theoretically gootl or 
had ; it is in a practical point of view only that we have to 
deal with it; and however well it may look in demonstrations 
on ])aper, if it be impossible fairly to assess it, it should, 
unless in peculiar cases, be rejected. 
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Even as applied to the rent of land, an income-tax is in 
most iii'itances extremely unfair. Two estates yield the sarnie 
rent, but one is naturally very inferior to the other — its de- 
ficiencies having been compensated by the execution of ex- 
pensive im])rovemcnts. Where^ then, would bo the justice or 
the policy of laying the same tax on the rental of both estates ? 
A half, or perha]).s three-fourths, of the rent of tlie one con- 
sists of the interest of capital laid out on improvements, most 
of which are as little durable as either shops or cotton - 
mills. Hence the hardship of laying the same tax on the 
rent of an improved as on that of an unimproved estate; and 
yet, as already seen, we can adopt no other criterion ; for all 
the tax-collectors of the empire, even if they were assisted 
by as many farmers, would not be able to resolve the rent 
of an improved farm into its constituc'nt parts ; that is, to 
separate what is really paid for tlio natural and inherent 
powers of the soil from what is paid for the ca])ital expended 
on improvements. 

We have thus seen, in the first place, that it is not pos- 
sible to actpiirc any accurate inforniatioii in regard to the 
magnitude of the incomes enjoyed by some large and 
important classes; and we have next seen that, though 
such information were obtained, tlu; sourcics whence dif- 
ferent incomes arise arc so very various, and so very dif- 
ferent in their degrees of durability^, that all attempts to 
.subject them to a reallj’^ equal tax must piove utterly 
abortive- The truth is, that such tax is a desideratum 
which is not destined over to be supplied. After the legis- 
lature has done all that can be done to maki' it equal, it 
will be most unequal. To impose it only on certain classes 
of incomes, or to impose it on all incomes, without regard 
to their origin, is alike subversive of sound principle. No- 
thing therefore remains but to reject it, or to resort to 
it only when money must be had at all hazards; when the 
ordinary and less exceptionable means of filling the public 
coflVu-s have been tried and exhausted ; and when, as during 
the late war, Hannibal is knocking at your gates, and na- 
tional independence must be secured at whatever cost. An 
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iinreasoiiing necessity of this sort is the only satisfactory 
justification of taxes on property or income. 

Wlien, lioweverjhc circumstances of a country arc either 
sucli, or supposed to be such, as to require the imposition of 
an income-tax, some ])oint must be fixed for its commence- 
ment. It has sometimes been said tJnit it should aflect all 
incomes. But were it imposed on this sweeping principle, 
it would really be, in as far as the labouring class is 
concerned, a tax on wages; and wc have previously seen 
that there arc but few cases in which it would be wise 
to impose a direct lax on them, or possible to collect 
it. Generally, liowev(;r, it is admitted that tlie wages of 
ordinary labour should be exempted from the tax ; but 
the difficulty is to specify the limit where it should begin 
to lake efK'ct, and whether it should he charged indif- 
ferently on all incomes from the same point. Tlic old in- 
come-tax, as remodelled in 1806, fell with its full weight on 
all incomes, whatever might be their amount, derived from 
fixed or funded property. Professional incomes under 50/. 
were, however, exempt(‘d from the tax ; and wlien between 
50/. and 150/. they were entitled to certain abatements. 
Under the existing income-tax the assessment on all sorts of 
incomes begins at 150/. a-year ; and provided the ])ropriety 
of exempting the smaller class of in(H>mes from the hiuden 
be concedtxl, we do not kin>w that any better point could 
he selected whence to coninience the as.st\ssmeut. To no- 
thing, indeed, is the present tax so niueli indebted for its 
comparatively easy working as to the viininmm taxable in- 
come being fixed at 150/. This exeuqjts vast numbers of 
persons, comprising all those most sensible to the pressure of 
the tax, and least familiar with the methods of getting any 
over-assessment rectified, from its operation ; and has, in 
conset] nonce, prevented it from becoming a topic for pojiular 
declamation and invective. 

But though the limitation of the Uix to incomes exceeding 
150/. a-year be, in a practical point of view, an unexception- 
able arrangement, it is not to be denied tliat it involves a 
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principle which may easily be abused and perverted to the 
most dangerous purposes. The question — where shall the 
assessment begin ? — presents, in fact, one of the most serious 
difliculfies with which income-taxes are encumbered. Any 
attempt to tax all incomes, how limik^l soever, would cer- 
tainly miscarry; while, if you once begin to make exemp- 
tions, it is impossible to say where you ought, or will be 
permitted to stop. What conclusive reason can be assigned 
for fixing upon 150/. in preference to S200/. or 250/. for the 
commencement of the tax? And wlieii such is the case, 
is there no risk lest a minister, who may happen to be 
unpopular with the upper classes, or who may wish to court 
the applause and conciliate the sup[)ort ol' tlio lower and 
more numerous portion of society, shoidd be tenqjtal to 
avail himself of this latitude of selection ? and by (tarrying 
the principle of cx(*mptioii to excess, convert the tax into an 
engine of rnisgovernment, by employing it to advance his 
ow n interests and those of his party, at the expense of the 
rights and interests of others? 

The income exempted from the tax, whatever it may be, 
should be held to be indispensable for subsistence, for other- 
wise there can be no good reason for its being exempted. 
And consistently with this principle it was proposed, during 
the debates on the tax in 1842, to deduct 150/., the sum 
assumed in the Act as the minimum of necessary income, 
from all incomes subject to the tax, and to assess it on tlie 
surplus only ; so tliat a person with an income of lOO/. 
would, had tliis proposal bt^ni adopted, have been assessed 
on 10/. oiily, a p(Tson with an income of 300/. on 150/., and so 
on. w e regret tliat this equitable proposal was not agreed to. 
It w’as, perhaps, the only one of the numerous amendments 
offered at the time, the adoption of which woidd have mate- 
rially improved the Act. No doubt it would have rendered 
tlie tax somewiiat less productive ; but to obviate this the 
point of commencement might have been fixed a little low^er, 
or the rate might have been increased a little, or both these 
measures might have been resorted to. This would have 
placed all classes on the same footing, and would, in all 
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cases, Irave exempted wliat the statute presumes to be ne- 
cessary income IVom the tax. 

The diniculty of distinguishing between those who should 
and tliose who should not be charged is another incon- 
venience attending taxes on pro])ei*ty and income, unless 
they be made to fall with their full weight on every one. 
Tims, under the existing tax, the assessors, having no means 
of learning whether individuals have 130^., .140/., or 150/. 
a-year, must, to make sure that the tax is not evaded by 
those who should pay it, serve notices on a great number of 
parties not liable to the assessment, who, in consequence, 
must either establish the meanness of their circumstances 
to the sali faction of the commissioners, or submit to pay 
the tax! In the case of funded property, the tax on all 
dividends, whatever their amount, is deducted, it being led 
to those who are not worth 150/. a-year to prove* the fact 
before they are entitled to claim restitution of the sum 
deduetetl on account of the tax.* This is obviously !io 
small grievance; and every body knows that many persons 
pay the tax who should be exempted rather than encounter 
the trouble and expose themselves to tlie questions they 
would have to answer in substantiating their claim to be 

* The sulijoiiied otTiouil vefurn shows tho extorif. fo (his griovanre 

4>jjora(»‘S : — 

A Uctuni, showiiij^ the Nuiijbi*r «»(’ Chiinis of KxeJn])tion u»idL*r the Pro^KTty 
Tax Act iccriviMl at tlie Tax Oflha; up to the liOfli of 1811; (tie 

Nuiiit)er on \vliicl» (lio Duty luis hem repai<l; (lie Aiimunf of Du(y repaiil ; 
tliu Number of Claims ill which Orders have heen issued hy (he Uoard of 
Taxt?s for dischaririiijr tlie Property of the (yhiimants from Assessment; 
and (lie Number of Claiuis now remaining in the Tax Ollice for Kxaini- 
na(ion and liupiiry. 
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* or tliow alKiiit *i000 flauna liavf been found deVoctivo, and retiirni'd (o tlie Surveyors 
fiT ronrecthm or anicndiiient. 
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exempted. And yet liiis, like thc^ other grievances that 
grow out of the tax, c-innot he obviated. No one doubts 
the impracticability of assessing a tax of this sort on the 
poorer classes ; some point must be specified wlierc it is to 
begin ; so tliat the difficulty of distinguishing between those 
who are and those who are not liable to its operation may 
be truly said to be inherent in it. 

It has been contended, by Say and some other economists, 
that if taxes on income be resorted to, they should be im- 
posed on a graduated scale, and made to increase accord- 
ing to the increase of the incomes subjected to their opera- 
tion ; and tJie countenance which has been so frequently 
and cordially given to proposals for the introduction of pro- 
p(‘rty and incc)ni(‘ taxes hy the more dangerous class of po- 
liticiruis has originated in their supposing that they 
might b(» made to embrace a plan of graduation. And, 
though in the last degree ohjectienable, it is not to bo 
denied that there is something exceedingly plausible in this 
plan. A tax of 10/. is said to be more stnoiely felt by the 
]>ossessor of an income of 150/., or of a property oi* tliat 
amount, than a tax of 100/., or 1000/., by the possessor of 
an income or of a property of 1500/. or 15,000/. ; and it is 
argued that, in order fairly to projiorlion the tax to the 
ability of the contributors, such a graduated scale of duty 
should be adopted as should pn‘ss lightly on the smaller 
class of properties and incomes, and increase according as 
they become larger and more able to l)ear taxation. We 
take leave, however, to protest against this proposal, which 
is not more seductive than it is unjust and dangerous. No 
tax on income can be a just tax unless it leave individuals in 
the same relative condition in which it found them. It must 
of course depress, according to its magnitude, all those on 
whom it falls ; and it should fall on every one in proportion 
to the revenue which he enjoys under the protection of the 
state.* [f it either ])ass entirely ov(t some classes, or jiress 

* That is, of course, supposing all revenues retluceil to the same ilenoinina- 
tion, or to perpeluilics. 
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on some less heavily than on others, it is nnjustly imposed. 
(Government, in such a case, has plainly stepped out of its 
proper province, and has assessed the tax, not for the 
legitimate purpose of appro]>riating a certain proportion of 
the revenues of its subjects to the public exigencies, but 
that it might at tlie same time regulate the incomes of the 
contributors; that is, that it might depress one class and 
elevate another. 'Die toleration of such a principle would 
necessarily h'ad to every species of abuse, 'rhat equal taxes 
on property or income will be more severely felt by the 
poorer thai\ by the richer classes is undeniable ; but the 
same is true of every imposition which does not subvert the 
subsisting relations among the difiereut orders of society. 
The liardship in question arises out of the order of Provi- 
dence; for it is one of the evils of poverty, and to attempt 
to alleviate it by ad(»pting such a graduated scale of duties 
as has been proposed would really be to impose taxes on the 
wealthier part of the eomniunity for the benefit of their less 
ojnilent brethren, and not for the sake of the public revenue. 
Let it not be supposed that the principle of graduation may 
be carried a certain extent, and then stopped, 

Niillus st^inel ore rect^ptns 
Pollutas patitiir sanguis niausuesccre fauers. 

The reasons that made the step be taken in the first in- 
stance, backed as they are sure to bo by agitation and cla- 
mour, will impel you forwards. Having once given way, 
having said that a man with 500/. a-year shall pay 5 jier 
cent., another with 1000/. 10 per cent., and another with 
2000/. 20 per cent., on what pretence or principle can you 
stop in your ciscending scale ? Why not take 50 per cent, 
from tile man of 2000/. a-year, and confiscate all the higher 
class of incomes before you tax the lower? In such matters 
the maxim of ohsfa principiis should be firmly adhered to 
by every prudent and honest statesman. Graduation is not 
an evil to be paltered with. Adopt it and you will eflectually 
paralyse industry and check accumulation ; at the s.ame time 
that every man who has any property will hasten, by carry- 
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int; it out of the country, to protect it from confiscation. 
The savtiges described by Montesquieu, who to get at the 
fruit cut down the tree, are about as good financiers as the 
advocates of this sort of taxes. Wherever they arc intro- 
duced security is at an end. Even if faxes on income were 
otherwise the most unexceptionable, I be adoption of the 
principle of graduation would make them about tlu^ very 
worst that could be devised. The luomciit you abandon, 
in the framing of such taxes, the cardinal jirincijile of ex- 
acting from all individuals the same proportion of their 
income or of their property, you are at sea without rudder 
or compass, and there is no amount of injustice and folly 
you may not commit. 

In order to furnish the moans of defraying tlie cost of the 
war begun in 1793, Mr. Pitt proposed, in 1797, to treble 
the amount of the assessed taxes, or duties on houses, 
windows, horses, carriages. See, This plan, however, ilid 
not answer the expectations of its projectors, and next year 
it was abandoned, and a tax on income substituted in its 
stead. According to the provisions of tlie act imposing this 
tax, all incomes of less tiian GO/, a-year w^ere exempted from 
assessment; an income of from GO/, to G5/. was taxed one 
one hundred and tuentieth part; and the rate of duty 
increased ihrougli a variety of gradations, unt il the incDiue 
reached 200/. or upwards, when it amounted to a tenth 
part, which was its utmost limit ; a variety of dc*ductions 
being at the same time granted, on account of children, &c. 
The commissioners to whom the assessment of this lax was 
intrusted were chosen by the freelioldcu-s of counties and 
the electors of boroughs, nearly in the same way as their 
rej) resent at ives in parliament, only that a smaller qualification 
was sufficient to enable any one to be elected a commis- 
sioner. The services of tlie com miss ioners were gratuitous; 
and they were sworn to secrecy with respect to the affairs 
of individ^iials. They were authorized to call for returns 
from every person whose income they supposed to exceed 
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GO/, a-year; and in the event of tlieir being dissatisfied 
with these returns, tliey wore empowered to call for WTitten 
explanations, and ultimately for the oath of the party. But' 
this examination was rarely necessary, except in the case 
of incomes derived from wages, from capitid employed in 
manufacturing and commercial business, or from the in- 
terest of loans ; the rental of laTidlords being, in most 
cases, learned from tlie terms of the agreements with their 
tenants ; while the profits or incomes of the latter were, 
as already stated, estimated in England at Ihrer-fourths, 
and in Scotland at half the rent. The commissioners 
wore assisted, or ratlior overlooked, by the tax-surveyors 
ai)])ointed by government, who were required to see the 
provisions of tlic act strictly enforced, and whose duty it 
W'as to scrutinize all returns of income, to challenge such 
as thc'y consid(*red fraudulent, to object to the deduc- 
tions allowed by the ordinary commissioners, and to bring 
the matter under the review of the commissioners of appeal, 
whose sentence was final. Infinite fraud and evasion were 
practised ; and nothing could be more arbitrary than the 
rule for estimating farmers’ incomes. But the exigencies 
of the country at tlie time made this and its other de- 
fects be little thought of; and, on the whole, the ])rovi- 
sions of the act were enforced better than coidd have been 
anticipated. 

This t ax was repealed in 1802, after the peace of Amiens, 
having produced, at an average, about five millions and a 
half annually. 

In 1803 the income-tax, under the name of property- 
tax, was again revived. The assessment began, as befoi-e, 
on incomes as low as 60/. a-year, and gradually increased 
until the income reached 150/. a-year, when it amounted 
to 5 per cent., which was its highest rate. An addition 
was made to this tax in 1805; and in 1806, during the 
short-lived administration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, 
the assessment was raised to 10 per cent, on all incomes, 
however small, arising from land or capital. Professional. 
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incomes under 50/. were exempted from the tax ; and in- 
comes of that sort exceeding 50/. and under 150/., the 
limit at which they became subject to the full assessment 
of 10 per cent., were allowed deductions, varying inversely 
as their magnitude. This tax was finally repealed in 1810, 
and would hardly have been submitted to, but for the well- 
founded conviction that it was indispensable for carrjdng on 
the desperate struggle in which we were then engaged. 

We subjoin, from a parliamentary paper presented to the 
House of Commons, in 1823, a return of the total 
and netl assessments to the property or income tax, for the 
year ending 5th April, 1815: — 



Gross 

Assessment. 

Nett 

Assessment. 

A. Lands, Houses, Manors, Tithes, Caiuds, 1 
Mines, Ironworks, . . . , • f 

£. 

5,923,480 

£. 

5,923,189 

n. Profits from the Occupancy of fiaiids, &c. 

2,7;n,4.'51 

2,170,228 

C. Dividends on Public Annuities, ami other) 
Securities 

2,8S5,305 

2,885,305 

D. Protits and giiins of Trade .... 

3, 831,1(88 

3,110,332 

E. Salaries, Pensions, 

1,171,430 

1,107,078 


10,518,983 

15,298,982 


The following is the return of the value of the several 
species of property on which the assessment was made for 
the years 1813 and 1811, ending uth April, 181 land 1815, 
viz. — 


Schedules. 

1813. 

1814. 


£. 

£. 


50,701 ,923 

60,138,330 


30,336,883 

38,390,144 


30,080,167 

38,310,935 


11,380,718 

11,744,557 

C. Not stated, but estimated at ... • 

30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Totals 

170,499,721 

178,589,960 


r. 
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The present Income-Tax Act, the 5 and G Victoria, c. 35 
(22 June, 1842), imposes a duty of Id. per pound sterling 
(2/. 185. Ad, per cent.) on all incomes, from whatever source 
derived, of 150/. a- year and upwards. As already seen, 
the incomes or profits of the occupiers of land, &c., are 
assumed to amount, in England, to a half, and in Scot- 
land to a tliinl, part of tlie rent ; and are assessed on that 
hypothesis. We subjoin an official 

Return of the Nett Amount of Duty collected uiuler eacli Sclicdule of the 
ProjJtTlyTax Act, duriitg the Year ended the 5th of April, 1843. 

Schedule A £2,150,412 10 9 

„ B 208,763 0 0 

„ C 812,982 13 1 

„ D 1,466,985 9 8 

„ E 260,657 11 3 


Total for England and Wales • 4,989,801 4 9 

Total for Scotland . . • . 394,324 10 3* 

Grand Total for Great Britain . 5,381,125 15 0 


Schedule A comprises in this, as in the former Act, the 
assessment upon lands, houses, tithes, manors, mines, quar- 
ries, canals, ironworks, &c. ; and it is to be regmited that 
no account has been published of the amount of income 
assi'ssed under each liead of ilie Schedule. But taking the 
relurns as tlicy stand, they must have l>een assessed in Eng- 
land and Wales as follows: — 

Schedule A having produced 2,150,412/. lOar. 9t/., at 7d. per 


pound, iinist have heeii assessed on . • • £73,728,430 

B, 298,763/., at Id. per pound, must liavo been 


assessed on « 

* 9 

• • 


. 10,243,303 

C, 812,982/. I3.V. hi. 

do. 

do. 

do. • 

. 27,873,091 

1), l,46l!,!.83/. 0*. 

do. 

do. 

do. • 

. 00,290, t515 

K, 2(i0,0u7/. n*. 3d. 

do. 

do. 

do. . 

. 8,936,830 





171,078,899 


7'hc rents payable by the occupiers assessed under Sche- 
dule B must have amounted (as they were charged only on 


♦ The amount of duly collect ed iii Scotland b not distinguiahed in Schedules. 
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the half) to 20,486,f506t And, perhaps, we may not be far 
wrong if we estimate the total landed rental of England and 
Wales at the present moment a t about double that amount, 
or^aTTrom 40 to 41 niillions sterling. By fiir the greatest 
increase of property since 1815 has been in houses, ware- 
houses, factories, and proj)erty of that description. 

Of the total amount of income assessed fo the tax, the 
portion charged under Schedules C and 15, amounting to 
36,810,521/., ronsisling principally of dividends on the public 
debt, and of salaries and pensions to public servants, is of 
quite a different chnraeter from the other j)ortions, and is not 
to be regarded in the same point of view. It is not an ori- 
ginal or independent, l)nt a secondary or derivative income, 
and consists, in fact, of a portion of the income of others 
transferred to the holders by means ol* taxation. But we 
shall endeavour, in n suhseqiicnt part of this work, fully to 
clear up tins important distinction ; and we only mention it 
now to prevent an erroneous estimate being formed from these 
returns of the magnitude of the national income. 
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PART II. 

I N D [ It K C T TAX E S. 


CHAPTER I. 

ADVANTAGES AND DTSADVANTAC/KS OE TNDlTlEf'T TAXES, 

Though most governments have had recourse to direct 
taxes, they liave rarely, at least in Europe, ibriiied the sole 
or even principal source of the puhlir; revenue. Indirect 
taxes have with few exceptions been the greatest favourites 
both of princes and subjects; and there are very suflicicnt 
reasons for tlie preference of which tli(*y have so generally 
been the ohjecls. The burden of direct taxation is pal- 
pable and obvious. It admits of no disguise or conceal- 
ment, but makes every one fully sensible of the exact, 
amount of his income taken by government. We are 
all, however, extremely averse from parting witli pro- 
perty, except wo obtain some more acceptable equivalent 
in its stead. And the benefits ilerived from the insti- 
tution of government, though of the highest importance, 
being neither so very obvious nor striking as to be readily 
felt and appreciated by the bulk of the people, there is, 
in the great majority of cases, a strong disinclination to the 
payment of direct taxes. For this reason governments have 
generally had recourse to those that are indirect. Instead 
of exciting the prejudices of their subjects by openly de- 
manding a portion of their incomes, they have taxed 
the articles on which these incomes are usually expended. 
This ingenious plan conceals the amount of taxation, and 
makes its payment appear in some measure voluntary. 
The tax being generally paid, in tlie first instance, by the 
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producers, the purchasers confound it with the natural price 
of the conunodity. No separate demand being made upon 
them for the tax, it escapes their recollection ; and the ar- 
ticle which they receive seems the fair equivalent of the sa- 
crifice made in acquiring it.* Such taxes have also the 
advantage of btung paid by degrees, in small portions, and 
at the time when the commodities arc wanted for consumption, 
or when it is most convenient for the consumers to pay them. 

Besides their greater facility of imposition, indirect taxes 
have been supposed to have the further and exclusive ad- 
vantage of acting as stimulants to industry. Dans la j)er- 
ception dirccte,” says the Marquis Gamier, Timpot so 
montre sans nul deguisement; il vient sans etre attendu, a 
cause de riinprevoyance si ordinaire au commiin des hommos, 
et il a])porte toujours avec hii de la gene ct du decourage- 
ment, Mais rimpol indirect, cn ajoutanf snecessivement 
uu surcroit de prix au\ articles de consomrnation generalc 
et journediere, au moment oil tons les membres de. la societe 
on1 contracte riiabitude de ses consommalions, rend ses 
divers articles uii pen plus couteux a acquerir ; cVst-a-ilire, 
qu'il donne lieu a ce qu’il faille, pour so los procurer, un 
surcroit proportion ne de travail ot d'iiuliistrie. Or, si cet 
impot est iiiesure de maniere ii ne pas aller jusipies ii de- 
courager la consomniation, iie seniblc-t-il pas, dans ce cas, 
agir comme un stimulant univcrsel sur la partie active et 
industrieuse de la soci6ie, qui i'excite a un redoublemcnt 
d'efibrts, pour ii’elrcpas oblige de renoncer a des jouissaiices 
quo riiabitude lui a reiidues presque necessaire.s, et qui, eu 
conseipience, donne un plus grand dtheloppement au\ 
facultes productives du travail et aux ressources de I’indua- 
trio 1 No doit-il pas on resulter, qu’apres Tinipbl il y a 
la mfime somme de travail et d’iuiliistrie ipi’auparavant pour 

Noro was supposed to have aljolisbed iVie duty of 1 per cent, on the slaves 
sold ill Home, when he really did uu more than order it to bo paid hy the seller 
instead of the buyer. Itomlssun*,” says Tacitus, specie tnagis cjuani vi ; 
cjuia cuTi¥‘voiKlitor peinlore juherefur, in partem pretii eniptorihus accrescehat. ' 
( Anaal., lib. xiii., eap. IV2.) 
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fournir auxbesoins et aux jouissanceshabituellcs des hommes 
qui composciit la classe laboricuse, plus la soiiime de travail 
et d’industrie qui a du pourvoir au surcroit de prix destine 
aTiinpot? Or, cet impot, ou ce surcroit dc produit que 
so paye, etant depense par le gouvernement qui le recueille, 
sert a aliiucntcr unc iiouvolle classo des (fonsonmiateurs, 
qui fornnent des deoiandes que Tinipot les met a portee dc 
payer.”'*' 

Tlic truth of the greater part of this statement cannot be 
disputed. It is, however, essential to observe that the 
effect ascribed by Gamier to indirect taxes, of stimulating 
industry, depends on the circumstance of their not discou- 
raging consumption ; or, which is the same thing, of their 
being so moderate that the contributors may defray them by 
increased exertion and economy. Were this not the case, 
they would have a precisely opposite effect, and, insttsid of 
acting as a stimulus to production, would certainly occasion 
its decline. 

We believe, however, that a moderate tax on income, 
provided it could be fairly assessed, would have nearly the 
same effect in stimulating economy as moderate taxes on 
expenditure. But we doubt whether a i'airly assessed in- 
come-tax, supposing it were possible, would have anything 
like the same inlluence in stimulating fresh efforts of in- 
dustry, invent ion, ami enleriirise as taxes on expenditure. 
Suppose that the price of an article in extensive demand 
is 5 a‘., and that it is burdened with a duty of I.y., or of 
20 per cent. : the producers know that, if they raise the 
price of the article to 65., the demand for it, and, of course, 
also their business, will be very materially contracted: they 
therefore have a novel and powerful motive to task their 
invention to discover improved and cheaper methods of pro- 
ducing the article, so that the operation of the tax may be 
(as it very frequently is) neutralized or defeated. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add anything to what has been 
previously stated (pp. 8, 10, &c.) in illustration of the prin- 

* Preface i la Traduction dc la Richesse des Nations, I, i., p. 60, 4d, 2de. 
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ciple now referred to ; but it is so strikingly exemplified in 
the ense of the farmers and occupiers of land, that vve may, 
perliaps, be excused for again shortly adverting to it. In so 
far as the parties now referred to are concerned, the rents 
they have to pay may be looked upon as a tax, and it is 
well known to practical men that, of all the sources of 
improvement, ijone is more prolific tlian an increase of rents. 
Arthur Young states, over and over again, that he never 
knew an instance of good cultivation associated with low 
rents; and he says tliat, when he heard gentlemen boast- 
ing that they never raised their rents, he thought it would 
have been more to tlie point had they boasted that their 
tenants were without industry, and their lands not half cul- 
tivated ! 

It is unnecessary, however, to travel beyond the limits 
of financial liistory for examples of the influence of taxes 
in stimulating ingenuity and invention. Previously to 1786 
tlie duties on spirits distilled in Scotland were charged 
according to the quantities supposed to bo aidujilly pro- 
duced ; but as this mode of assessing the duty was found 
to open a door to extensive frauds, it was resolved to sub- 
stitute in its stead a licence-duty proportioned to the size 
of the still used by the distiller. Stills being all of the 
same shape, and the quantity of spirits that eacli could pro- 
duce in a year according to its cubic contents having been 
accurately calculated, it was supposed tliat this plan would 
effectually prevent smuggling, and that the officers would 
have nothing to do but to inspect the stills that had been 
licensed, to prevent their size being increased.^ On the first 
introduction of this apparently well-considered system, the 
licence-duty on each still was fixed at the rate of 
a-gallori ; but the principle on whicli tlie duty had been as- 
sessed was very soon subverted. The stills in use down to 

* See an able tract entitled ‘‘ Resolutiuns of Ibc Landed Interest of Scotland 
res];)ccting the Distiller}'^, with Reasons why the Duty on Spirits shouhl be 
levied by^n Annual Licence-Duty on the Still.” (By Sir John Dalrymplc, 
Bart.) KdiiibuTgh, 1786, 
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this period were very deep in proportion to their diameter, 
so that after being clitirged they required at an average 
about a week before the process of distillation was completed. 
No sooner, however, had the new mode of charging the duty 
been introduced, than it occurred to two ingenious persons, 
Messrs. Joliii and William Sligo, distillers, Leith, that, by 
lessening the depth of the still and increasing its diameter, 
a larger surface would be exposed to the action of the fire, 
and they ivould thus be enabled to run oft* its contents in 
a much less time. Having adopted this plan, they found 
that it answered their expectations, and that they were able 
to distil the same quantity of spirits in a few hours that had 
previously occupied a week. Messrs. Sligo had the exclu- 
sive possession of this important inventioti for about a year : 
but the secret was not of a description that could be long 
concealed ; and tlic moment it transpired the plan was 
adopted by the other distillers. In consequence, in 1788 
Government raised the licence-duty on the still from 3().y. 
to 31. a-gallon ; but this increase having redoiihled the acti- 
vity of the distillers, the duty was again raised in 1793 to 
9/, a-gallon, in 1795 to 18/., and in 1797 it was carried 
to the enormous sum of 54/. a-gallon ! Still, how^cver, the 
ingcimity of the distiller had o\itnm the increase of the tax ; 
and it was proved, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1798, that distillation had been carried to 
sucli perfection, that stills had occasionally been filled and 
discharged once every eight minutes ! Tliis, it was sup- 
posed, must be the maximum of velocity, and the licence- 
duty was consequently laid on the still on the hypothesis 
that it could at an average he run off in that time, or tliat it 
could be filled and emptied once every eight minutes during 
the season. Hut the ingenuity of the distillers was not yet 
tasked to the highest ; and it was ascertained that, towards 
the latter end of the licencc-systcm, stills of forty gallons 
had been, at an average, filled and run off in the almost 
incredibly short space of three minutes, being an increase 
of 2880 time-^ on the rapidity of distillation that had ob- 
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taiticcl when the licence-system was first introduced in 
1780! 

Now, surely it will not be alleged, had a duty of 5 or 
10 per cent, been laid on tlieir income or capital, that 
Messrs. Sligo \vould have been half so likely to make this im- 
portant discovery. Being assessed on the still, the duty had 
the double eft'eet of fixing attention specially on it and of 
operating as a powerful stimulus to its improvement. 

The same principle holds in the case of duties laid on 
commodities imported from abroad. All the energies of 
the merchant are immediately employed to discover new 
markets, or means of importing the goods at cheaper rates, 
so that the operation of the duty may in as far as possible 
be defeated by a reduction in the cost of the articles on 
wdiicli it is laid. In the stimulus thus given to invention and 
ecx)nomy \ve find the explanation of what (jarnier calls the 
most surprising phenomenon of Political Economy, Vac- 
crois^ement rapidc et prodiyieux de la richcsac c/icz le$ nations 
les phis charyics d^impots sxir Ics articles de la consomrnatum 
ycaevah"'' 

But, notwithstanding the facility w'ith which they may be 
imposed, and thefir powerful influence (wliile confined within 
reasonable limits) In stimulating industry and economy, it 
must not be sujiposod that taxes on commodities or on 
expenditure are, in all respects^ unobjectionable. It may 
be said of taxes as of poems, — 

WiiOftVr expects a faultless tax to see 

Expects wliat neither is, nor was, nor e’er shall be. 

The disadvantages incident to this class of duties have, 
howawer, been much exaggerated. It is alleged, for ex- 
ample, that they alter the natural distribution of capital and 
industry, and force them into less advantageous channels, 
because, as already seen, when a tax is laid on any de- 
scription of commodities, the producers, unless they can 
otherwise neutralize its influence, raise their prices by dimi- 
nishing the supply of taxed articles in the market, and 
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employing a portion of their capital in some more profit- 
able business. But, if at all sensible, this disturbing action 
is experienced only when a duty is first imposed; for 
capital being distributed, after a short while, so as to suit 
the new state of things, the influence of the duty is, in this 
respect, at an end. It is not, however, by any means a 
necessary consequence that the prices of articles on which 
a duty has been laid will be raised proportionally to its 
amount, or, indeed, that they will be raised at all, and in 
the latter case the distribution of capital will not be aftected. 
Provided the duty be not oppressive, its influence in stimu- 
lating those engaged in the production of the taxed articles 
to new efforts of industry and economy may eiiabh* tlann to 
sell the commodities at their old price or at oin? but little 
higher. And supposing it w^ero otlierwise, and that prices 
were raised proportionally to the tax, tlie eflect would be 
corifiiUHl to the honie-niarkct, inasmuch as tlie granting of 
an equivalent drawback, or the remitting of tlie duties on the 
articles when exported, hinders the foreign market from 
being affected by the tax. 

Duties on commodities being usually paid by the producers 
before they are sold to the consumers, they not ordy, it 
is said, increase prices by their amount, but also by the 
amount of the profits of the various parlies by whom 
they have been advanced. But though this circumstance 
undoubtedly operates to increase prices, its influence has 
been excessively overrated by Sir Matthew Decker, Say, 
Sismondi, and others. The latter has calculated that a 
tax of 4000 francs, paid originally by a manufacturer whose 
profits were 10 per cent., would, if the maim fact ured com- 
modity only passed through the hands of five diflerent per- 
sons before reaching the consumer, cost the latter 6734 
francs. This calculation proceeds on the supposition, that 
he who first advances the tax receives from the next manu- 
facturer 4400 francs, and he, again, from the next 4840 
francs ; so that at each step 10 per cent, is added to its 
value. “But this,” as Mr. Ricardo has justly observed, 
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is to suppose that tlie value of the tax wotild be accumu- 
lating at compound interest ; not at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum, but at an absolute rate of 10 per cent, at every 
step of its progress. M. Sismondi’s statement would be 
correct, if five years elapsed between the first advance of 
the tax and the sale of the taxed commodity to the 
consumer; but if one year only elapsed, a remuneration of 
400 francs, instead of 2734, would give a profit at the rate 
of 10 per cent, per annum to all who had contributed to the 
advance of the tax, whether the commodity had passed 
through the hands of five manufacturers or fifty.” * 

It is certainly true that duties on commodities encou- 
rage smuggling. They tempt,” says Smith, persons to 
violate the laws of their country, who are frequently inca- 
pable of violating those of natural justice, and wlio would 
have been in every respect excellent citizens, bad not the laws 
of their country made that a crime which nature never 
meant to be so.” f In consequence of this tendency., high 
duties require the employment of a great number of re- 
venue officers; and, by exposing the producers of taxed 
articles to considerable inconvenience and hardship from 
domiciliary visits, force them to indemnify themselves 
making a corresponding addition to the price of their 
goods. But tliis, after all, is not so much a consequence of 
duties on commodities, as of their abuse, or of their being 
carried to an oppressive extent. If they he confined within 
reasonable limits, the temptation which they create to en- 
gage in smuggling transactions may he very easily obviated. 
And it will be afterwards seen that duties so resiricled are 
uniformly more productive than those which are carried to 
such a height as to hold out any great encouragement to 
smuggling. 

It is true that duties on commodities do not always fall on 
individuals in proportion to their means of paying them; 
and that, while they press severely on persons with large 
families, or who occupy prominent stations, they may be 
* Principles, &c., 3rd edit,, p. 460. f P. 378. 
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almost wholly avoided by rich misers and those in obscure 
stations. But though not proportioned to the means of the 
parties, nor intended to bo so, it has been already seen that 
they are imposed on a fair principle, and involve no real 
injustice. Their ])ayment is to a considerable extent volun- 
tary; and the fact that they sometimes press but lightly on 
tliose who migld host afford them is of very little import- 
ance. Such persons will, in consecpience, accumulate more 
and more capital, which must, directly or indirectly, be laid 
out on industrious undertakings, and will most likely afford 
those cncfa^ed in them additional moans of consuming. But 
whether this be so is immaterial. Two generations of misers 
do not often follow in succession; so that the probability 
is, that the more liberal oxpenditiire of those wlio are 
to come will fully compensate for the ])arsimony of tlieir 
fathers. In matters of this sort, jmictical considerations are 
entitled to the utmost regard. U'lie jjorfect ecpiality of tax- 
ation is im])ossible. All attempts to assess individuals in 
proportion to their incomes must necessarily miscarry ; and 
will most likely be, in the end, productive of more evil than 
good. Nothing, therefore, remains but to adopt tlie best 
practicable taxes, and these, for the reasons already stated, 
appear to be duties on commodities or on cxjjenditure. 
If duties be laid on sugar or wine, those who abstain 
from their use will, no doubt, escape them : surely, how- 
ever, those who use sucli articles have no good riglit to 
complain of this, seeing that they may also, by being as 
self-denying as the others^ exempt themselves from the 
duties. 

It is sometimes said that direct taxes are preferable to 
those that are indirect , because they fall principally on the 
wealthier classes, whereas indirect taxes tall, it is alleged, 
principally on the lower anil poorer portion of the commu- 
nity. But it may be doubted whether this be a fair state- 
ment. It is true that a duty on spirits, tobacco, beer, or 
other articles cons\micd by tlie inferior classes, produces 
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«T greater amount of revenue than a duty on carriages, 
horses, French wines, livery servants, or such-like articles, 
used principally by the rich. But vve have seen {(inte, p. 20) 
that this is not a consequence of the duties pressing more 
heavily on the lower classes, but of their immense pre- 
ponderance in point of numbers; and that we can draw no 
fair conclusion in regard to the influence of taxation over 
different classes by merely looking at the aggregate sums 
which they respectively contribute to the revenue. 

Independently, too, of these considerations, it has been 
shown, in treating of taxes on wages (and the same thing 
will be more fully established in the following chapter), 
that taxes on the necessaries consumed by the labourers 
most commoidy bring about, in the end, a correspondirig 
rise of wages, and either iall on their employers or an; 
dolrayed by an increase of inrlustry and economy. No 
do\ibt, however, there are cases in which sucli taxes oc- 
casi(;n a nearly corresponding decreas<; in the (romforts of 
the labourers ; and, s])eaking generally, they should be 
resorted to with extreme caution, and should always be 
con tilled within the narrowest limits. 

But whatever may be the incidence of taxes laid directly 
on wages, or on necessaries, tliero is not, we apprehend, 
much ground for supposing tliat the condition of the la- 
bourer would be sensibly improved by repealing such taxes, 
and replacing tliem by an equivalent tax on property or 
income. Without repeating what has been already said 
respecting its inequality and mischievous influence, let it 
be supposed that the taxes on tea, sugar, and soap, pro- 
<lucing above ten millions a-year, are repealed, to be re- 
placed by a tax on ])roperty or income. In this case wc 
believe it may be safely affirmed that from a half to two- 
thirds of the indirect taxes now referred to are paid by 
parties who would not be directly affected by a property 
or income tax, commencing at the same point as the 
existing income-tax. And, taking this for granted, it follows 
that froin 5,000,000/. to 6,G00,000/. would be added, in 
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the event of the supposed commutation taking place^ to the 
taxes falling at this moment upon the upper classes, whose 
means of employing labour, or of buying its produce, would, 
of course, be diminislicd in a corresponding degree. What- 
ever, therefore, the labourers might gain on the one hand 
by such a measure as this, they w^ould necessarily lose 
about as much on the other. Their interests are in this 
respect identical with those of their masters; and it is a 
contradiction to suppose that you can improve their con- 
dition by repealing the taxes that fall on tliem, to lay tliem 
directly on their employers. If you add 100^ or 1000/. 
a- year to the taxes falling on a capitalist, do you not lessen, 
directly or indirectly, his demand for labour, or for the 
produce of labour, to that extent? 

It is, also, abundantly certain that any considerable in- 
crease of the direct taxes falling on the upper classes would 
be most injurious to the labourei*s, by giving additional force 
to the motives which induce people to reside abroad, and 
to employ their capital in other countries. Capital has 
already a strong tendency to leave this country, to seek 
more profitable investments in the colonies and among 
foreigners. And this tendency, which originates, in part, at 
kast, if not principally, in our heavy taxation, would be 
vastly increased were any considerable additions made to 
the direct taxes falling on the upper classes. The burden 
which now falls indirectly on them, and of which they have 
no clear idea, would then be rendered obvious ; and as they 
could no longer hope to elude or mitigate its pressure, by 
abstaining from the use of taxed articles, they would be 
tempted to withdraw their property beyond the sphere of 
its influence. 

It has been sometimes said, by those who are hostile to 
indirect taxes, that they are too easily augmented, and that 
the probability is, had the revenue been principally raised 
by direct taxes, that it would not have attained to anything 
like its present magnitude. Facility of imposition is not. 
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however, a defect, hut one of the principal recommendations 
of a tax ; and if taxation has been carried to an undue ex- 
tent, the excess must be sought for in something else than 
this ; in the prejudices, pride, and warlike propensities of 
the public, and in the errors and misconduct of successive 
governments. But when a great national effort has, whether 
wisely or not, been determined upon, the question is, in what 
way may the necessary funds be raised with the least injury 
to the public? It will be afterwards shown that, notwith- 
standing the various drawbacks incident to direct taxation, 
it should have been employed to a decidedly greater ex- 
tent during the American war and the late French war; 
not, however, that it might have been substituted for in- 
direct taxation, but that it might have co-o^xirated with 
the latter ; so that the necessity of resorting to lieavy loans, 
and of funding so great an amount of debt, might have 
been partly or wholly obviated. The waste, extravagance, 
and inismaniigement that may be found in the conduct of 
public affairs is wholly beside the question. "Ihe produce 
of the best tax, or description of taxes, may, like most 
other things, be misapplied or employed to advance im- 
proper purposes ; surely, however, that is no reason why it 
should not be preferred to others. It is conceivable that 
a. military force may be employed to establish tyranny at 
home ; but would it be prudeiil, because of the bare possi- 
bility of such a contingency, to disband the arnjy, and to 
trust for protection against internal faction or foreign ag- 
gression, to the ill-combined efforts of an undisciplined 
rabble ? No wise or just government will ever raise by 
indirect taxes, or in any other way, a shilling more than 
is necessary for the public security and well-being ; and 
the greater the facility with which the necessary supply 
may be raised the better. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TAXES ON NECESSARIES AND LITXURIES. 

With regard to the influence of taxes on the price of com- 
modities, it lias been shown that, if a duty be laid on one 
commodity and not on others, its price, iiciless some corre- 
sponding facility be at the same time given to its production, 
will sustain an equal rise ; for if it did not rise to this extent, 
the profits of the producers would sink below the common 
level, and their business would be abandoned. But it de- 
p;nds on the circumstance of the commodity being of the 
class denominated luxuries, whether a tax on it will fall 
wholly on the consumers. Taxes on necessaries consumed by 
landlords and capitalists are defrayed by them; but taxes on 
necessaries consumed by labourers have the same influetujc 
as taxes on wages ; and wc have seen that, in very many 
cases, such taxes are not really defrayed by the labourers ; 
but occasion an equivalent rise in the rate of wages, and 
are thus, in fact, paid by their employers. 

It seldom liappens that wages in fully peopled countries 
exceed the amount required to furnish tlic labourers with 
the necessaries and couvenienci^s which the custom of the 
country renders it discreditable for them to be without. 
And such being the case, the probability is, if taxes be im- 
posed on necessaries, that they will be defrayed partly by 
increase of exertion and economy, and partly by an increase 
of wages arising out of the check which (he altered situation 
of the labourers will most probably give to population : 
and in so far as the latter result may take place, the taxes 
will in the end fall on the employers of work-people making 
an equivalent deduction from their incomes or their profits. 
At the same time, it would be wrong in a matter of this 
kind to lay any considerable stress on theoretical prin- 
ciples or (I jiriori conclusions ; and in truth, the practical 
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influence of taxes on necessaries depends principally on their 
amount, and on the state of tlie country in which they 
are imposed. In thriving countries, wliere tlie population 
is not in excess, and there is a brisk and growing demand 
for labour, a moderate tax o]i corn or other necessaries 
might be but little injurious, inasmuch as the additional 
foresight and economy it could hardly fail to bring along 
with it would, in no long time, enable the labourers either 
to get B.u equivalent increase of wages, or to discharge the 
tax by an increase of frugality, without its making any 
very sensible encroachment on their comforts. But in a 
declining society, or when the demand for labour is station- 
ary or retrograde, a tax on necessaries would have a very 
different effect ; and if it were heavy, or even considerable, 
would infallibly entail the severest privations on the la- 
bouring class. Under such distressing circumstances the 
tax would, for a ivhile at least, fall wholly on them ; and 
though it might, perhaps, discourage marriage, and add 
new strengtli to the principle of moral restraint, it wovdd 
at the same time, by increasing their privations and lower- 
ing their opinions of what is necessary to their docent sub- 
sistence, certainly lielp permanently to degrade their con- 
dition. Hence it is that taxes on necessaries should always 
be introduced with extreme caution, and be confined within 
moderate limits. But when they have been introduced, and 
levied for a considerable period, they become, whether they 
be really borne by the labourers or by their employers, 
identified with the wages of the former, in the same way 
that a tax on a commodity is identified with its cost. They 
are then, also, in a great measure forgotten by the labourers, 
the majority of whom are hardly, })eihaps, aware of their 
existence. 

If we exclude tea and sugar from the list, the tax on soap 
is now almost the only one directly imposed in this country 
on a necessary used by the poor. But other and more im- 
portant necessaries are taxed indirectly, by means of duties 
and restrictions on their importation. It will he afterwards 
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seen that the influence of the subsisting restraints on the 
importation of corn have been ludicrously overrated ; still, 
however, it is not to be denied tliat they increase its price 
coiisiderably, especially in unflivourablc seasons. The duty 
of 2Lv. a cu t., or oV'2\(L per lb. on foreign butter, is also far 
too heavy. It is necessary to bear in mind, in estimating its 
influence, that it does not merely add 2\d, per lb. to the 
price of the 250,000 cwts. of butter annually imported, but, 
also, to all the immense quantity wljich is produced at 
home ; for, w ere it not for the duty , foreign butter would 
sold h ere for ^ than it co sts at present ; and 

as there cannoTue two prices of the same article in the 
same market, the price of native butte r wo uld be propor- 
tionally lowered. The duty of 1 l.s'. a cwt. on foreign cheese 
has the same inlluence, and is liable to tlie same objection. 
And tlioiigb, from their being identified with tlic price of the 
articles, tlie duties in question have not called forth much 
remark, lliey certainly exercise a powerful influence ; and 
their reduction to 5.s’. a cwt. would be an important boon 
to the labouring part of the population, without being pro- 
ductive of any considerable loss of revenue. 

The admission, in 1N42, of foreign live cattle, sheep, fresh 
provisions, and fish, which had previously been prohibited, 
on payinent of moderate duties, is both iu a commercial 
and economical point of vioAV a highly advantageous mea- 
sure. It is, indeed, true, from there not being any such dis- 
crepancy between the prices of provisions in our markets and 
those whence tliey may be imported as had bemi supposed, 
that this measure has not had the influence over prices 
here that was anticipated. lint we incline to think that 
it will lead, in the eiul, to a considei*ably increased importa- 
tion of bacon and other articles; and, at all events, it affords 
a security against their further rise, and has baj)pily pre- 
vented the clamour, abuse, and agitation to which the conti- 
nuance of the prohibition would most likely have given rise. 

But whatever may be the influence of taxes on neces- 
saries over wages and the condition of the labourbrs, their 
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repeal, after they have been imposed for a considerable 
period, is always of singular advantage to them. For the 
progress of population having been determined by the cir- 
cumstances under which the labouring classes have been 
placed, will be but little and only slowly modified by the 
change ; so that if there be no glut of iinemjdoyed labour 
in the market, and no moans of easily importing additional 
labourers, tlieir condition will be most materially imj)roved. 
— 1 he capital that is to employ them and their number 
being the same, they will necessarily get the same wages 
after taxes have been repealed that they got previously ; 
and these wages will, of course, purcliaso a greater quantity 
of the article or articles theduty on wliich has been abolished 
or lowered, or of otlicT things. 

It will be afterwards seen that the changes recently made 
in the regulations under which the sugar-trade has been 
carried on, coupled with the farther changes which arc 
utuh'rsfood to he in contemplation in relation to the duties 
on sugar, will materially reduce the price of that most 
important article ; and that the like eflbct would follow from 
the reduction of tlie present exorbitant duty on tea to some- 
thing like a reasonable amount. And as such measures 
could in nowise lessen (though they might and would ex- 
tend) till? demand for labour, what(*ver sum a labourer’s 
family may at presi'iit have to ox])(*nd upon tea and sugar, 
whether it be 40.v. or 50 v. a-year, tliey would cuiitinuc to 
have that sum to expend upon tliem or on whatever else 
they fancied. And the demand of the consumers of tea and 
sugar being in a great degree formed upon and adapted 
to the existing prices, the presumption is that some con- 
siderable portion of the sum which is at present ex])ended by 
them upon these ai ticles, would after their fall be expended 
on otlier things; so that the reduction would not merely 
be advantageous to them, and to the large class who are 
now all but wludly denied the use of tea, hut also to great 
numbers in their capacity of producers. 

Tlie operation of this principle is strikingly exhibited in 
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the case of fluctuations in the price of corn. Tliis being 
the article most iiulispensable to subsistence, when its price 
rises, through a scarcity, a prohibition of importation, the 
imposition of a duty, or any other cause, the poorer and 
more numerous classes endeavour, by reducing their outlays 
on less necessary articles, to get as much bread as possible. 
And it accoi’ds with universal experience, that any material 
rise ill the price of corn is invariably, eerier / a* accom- 
panied by a diminished demand for butcher’s meat, tea, 
sugar, beer, coarse cotton and woollen goods, atid, in short, 
for all the articles which principally enter into the consump- 
tion of the lower and least wealthj" classes. And it equally 
consists with experience that the opposite results invariably 
follow when the price of corn falls; and that there is then a 
more extensive and brisker demand for other tilings. Hence 
the vast importance of good harvests, or of an equable 
supply of corn at moderate prices, not merely to the well- 
being of the labourers, but to that of the manufaclurcrs and 
producers generally. The distress of the latter in bad years 
is not owing so much, perhaps, to the increased cost of thtnr 
food, as to the falling olF in the demand for their services 
occasioned by the diminution in the demand for their pecu- 
liar products. The revenue returns may be referred to in 
corroboration of this statement ; the ])rodiice of the excise 
and customs duties on the groat articles of consumption 
being invariably greatest in plentiful years. 

It is probable that iu the event of the conilition of the 
labouring class being very materially improved by a reduc- 
tion of taxation, the number of marriages would be in- 
crejiscd, so that in the long run the rale of wages would 
most likely be, to some extent, reduced. But this is a con- 
tingent and uncertain consequence. And as no increased 
supplies of labour could, under the supposed circumstances, 
come into the market for many years, the labourers would, 
iu the mean lime, acquire improved habits, and would 
most probably continue to preserve a large portion of the 
advance they had gained. 
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But, except in [>eculiarly Nourishing countries, where there 
is an increasing demaml for labour, the policy of laying 
taxes on necessaries appears very questionable. The public 
necessities may, indeed, be such as to require the imposition 
of these, or of still more objectionable taxes ; but, w’herever 
it is possible, they had better be avoided. It is, however, 
quite different with moderate taxes on the luxuries or enjoy- 
ments of the labourer. No good objection can be made 
to them ; and when they are not carried to excess, or to 
such a height as to defeat their object, by encouraging 
smuggling, they are productive of a large amount of revenue, 
without being injurious to contributors. The duties 
on spirits and tobacco, and perhaps, also, malt liquor, are 
of this description, llicy are paid without being grudged, 
because they are identified with the cost of the arlicles, and 
because the taste for them is at once strong and deeply rooted. 
Wc beg, however, to protest against being reckoned of the 
immber of those w^lio think it would be good policy, were 
it practicable, to proscribe such indulgences. The taste for 
them may not, perhaps, be in all respects the most desirable; 
but it is im^ompaiably bcriter that it should exist and become 
more powerful, tlian that it should be suppress»?d without an- 
other of a prei'ei-ablo descrij)tion being previously substituted in 
its stead. Men who, i^ithi^r from the pressure of taxation or 
any'^ other cause, are confined to the niei'e necessaries recpiircil 
for their subsistence, are unil’orniiy indolent, without enterjirise, 
and without any wish to improve their condition. The ori- 
joym<nit of superfluities by'^ tlie lower <*las.s(!s is tluj best test of 
civilization, and the w ish to poss(»ss them is the; grand stimulus 
to iudustiy and invention. But. wluni the taste for them is 
widely (Utilised and engrafted, as it wore, upon the liabits of 
tlie people, duties, fitted to raise? a huge amount of revenue, 
may be laid on them without materially diminisliing their 
consumption or the wHsh to possess IIkuti ; while, by taxing the 
more questionabh? (fecription of luxuries, sucb as ardent 
spirits, jTfiore heavily than others, the public taste may be 
gradually diverted into more wholesome channels. Dr. 
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Smith, no doubt, says that the trade which a workman 
carries on \vitli tlie alehouse “is not necessarily a losing 
trade and so long as he confines his demands within 
proper limits, this, perhaj)s, is true ; but it is, at ail events, 
a trade which is very {i{)t to be, and is very frequently, 
abused ; and there is nothing more likely to prevent such 
abuse than the laying of pretty smart duties on spirits and 
all sorts of intoxicating articles. 

Sugar and tea are to be n'garded in this country partly as 
necessaries and j>artly as luxuries, though, perhaps, they 
belong more to the former than to the latter class. But 
supposing the duties on them to be reasonable in amount, 
and properly assessed, they would a])pear to be, in most 
respect s, unexceptionable. 

Wc are siij>])orted in our view of the influence of taxes on 
the luxuries of the poor by the authority of Smith: “The 
high price of such commodities (tobacco and spirits) does 
not necessarily diminish the ability of the interior ranks of 
people to bring up families. Upon the sober ami industri- 
ous poor, taxes upon such commodities act as sumptuary 
laws, and dispose them either to moderate or to refrain 
altogether from the use of superfluities which they can no 
longer easily atlbrd, Their ability to bring up families, in 
consequence of this forced frugality, instead of being dimi- 
nished, is frequently, perhaps, increased by the tax. It is 
the sober and industrious poor who generally bring up the 
most numerous families, and who principally supply the 
demand for useful labour. i\ll the poor, indeed, are not 
sober and imhistrious, and the dissolute and disorderly might 
continue to indulge themselves in the use of such commodi- 
ties after this rise of price in the same manner as before, 
without regarding the distivss which this indulgence mighty 
bring upon their families. Such disorilerly persons, how- 
ever, seldom rear up numerous families, their children 
generally perishing from neglect, mismanagement, and the 


* Wealth of Nations, p. 217. 
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scantinoss or Diiwholesomenoss of tluMi* food, [f by the 
strength of their constitution they survive the hardsliips to 
which the bad conduct of tlanV parents exposes them, yet 
tlie example of that bad conduct commonly corrupts their 
morals, so that, instead of being useful to society by their 
industry, they become public nuisances by their vice>s and 
disorders. Though the advanced price of tin* luxuries of the 
poor, therefore, might increase somewhat tlie distress of such 
disorderly families, and thereby diminish somewhat their 
ability to bring up their children, it would not probably 
diminish rnneh the useful population of the countiy.”* 
There can be no question respecting the Incitlencc of taxes 
on the luxuries consumed by tlic rich. Duties on coaches, 
carriage-horses and limiters, packs of hounds, cham])agne, 
and such-like articles, fall wholly on those by whom they 
are used, and cannot be slufted to any one else. Owitig, 
however, to the limited proportion which the more opulent 
classes bear to tlie middle and lower classes, duties on t)ie 
luxuries principally used by the former seldom yield a large 
amount of revenue. Contrary, also, to wliat might, perhaps, be 
supposed by most persons, su<*h duties, unless confirn^d within 
reasonable limits, cease to be productive and lead to results 
that are always to he deprecated. It. has been said, that 
as rich peojde can pay, there can be no liarm in laying heavy 
duties on the articles consumed by them. Duties, how- 
ever, should, speaking generally, be proportioned to the 
value of the articles on which they are laid, and not to tin? 
means of those who it is presumed will most likely buy 
them. Neitlierdoes it by any means follow that liecanse 
a man ma pay ho inll pj^\ On the contrary, it is found 
whenever articles principldly used by the higher classes arc 
loaded with oiipressivc duties, that they i.'ither give up using 
the taxed articles, or resort to enjoy them to other countries- 
In illustration of this statement we may mention, that “ In 
1767 , 1 , 500 , 000 /. were bon owed upon a duty on ladies’ cliip 
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hats ; the duty was made large in proportion to the value 
that it might be productive ; tlic consequence was, that 
chip hats wore discontinued, and the tax produced nothing.”* 
The same may be said of the tax laid on hair-powder in 
1797 ; and similar results follow in the case of dispropor- 
tionally heavy taxes on articles the taste for which is less 
fluctuating and capricious. Thus from 1821 to 1824, both 
inclusive, when tlic rale of duty on French wines was 9c/. 
per imp. gallon, the consumption amounted to 171,838 gal- 
lons a-year at an average. In 1825 the duty was reduced 
to 7s, 3ci. per gallon; and during the subsequent four years 
the average annual consumption was 300,450 gallons ! 
In these respects, indeed, there is no difference in the prac- 
tical influence of oppressive duties, whether they be laid on 
the articles used by the higher, the middle, or the lower 
classes : they are uniformly pernicious and unproductive, 
whereas moderate duties are as uniformly productive and 
innocuous, if not advantageous. 


CHAFFER III. 

AD VA1.0REM TAXES. 

It had been, wc believe, uniformly supposed, down to the 
publication of the edition of ^ The Wealth of Nations/ by 
the author of this work, that an equal ad valorem duty on 
all commodities, by affecting them to the same extent, would 
not in any degree modify or change the relation or propor- 
tion which they previously bore to each other But it must 
be observed that, though an equal ad valorem duty would 
affect commodities in the same proportion, it would not 
affect the profits of their producers in the same, but in a very 
different proportion ; and it is by the degree in which the 
latter arc affected that the relation of commodities to each 


* Elton's Letters to the Kiirl of Carlisle, 3nl edition, p. 119. 
+ Sec Mill's * Eleni. of Polit Ecoii./ ^ind ed., p. ‘271. 
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Other is determined. If all classes of producers employed 
tl'.e same proportions of fixed and circulating capital,* an 
equal ad valorem duty would affect them all equally, and 
the values of their commodities, as compared with each 
other, would not be affected by its imposition. But this 
is not the actual state of things; different sorts of com- 
modities are produced by the agency of very different pro- 
portions of fixed and circulating capital ; and hence, were 
an equal ad valorem duty laid on them all, it would not 
affect profits cq\ially, and would consequently cause a 
transfer of capital from one business to another, and a va- 
riation in the value of commodities, raising some and sink- 
ing others. To illustrate this, assuming that profits are 
10 per cent., let it be supposed, in the first place, that A 
advances 1000/. in wages at the commencement of the 
year, and that he receives the produce, which must, by the 
supposition, be worth 1100/. at the end of the year; in 
th(! second place, let it be supposed that B has a capital 
of JLOOO/. vested in a highly durable iriachiiie, which is 
capable of performing its work without any, or with but 
very little, manual labour; the annual produce of this ma- 
chine being, it is obvious, under the circumstances supposed, 
wholly made up of profits, and necessarily selling for 1100/.; 
and lastly, let it be supposed that an equal ad valorem duty 
of 10 per cent, is laid on commodities. Now, it is plain that 
in this case A and B will each bring, at the end of the year, 
conimoclilies worth 1100/. to market, and will therefore bo 
respectively taxed 110/. But 100/. only of the value of A*s 
goods consists of profits, the rest coiisisliiig of the capital 
expended in paying the wages of those by whom tliey were 
produced; whereas the w^holc value of B‘s goods consists 
of profits: hence it is clear that, while the duty would 
swallow up the whole of A’s profits and 10/. of his capital, 
it would only take 10 per cent, of B’s profits. VVe have 

♦ It is, of course, taken for granted that, the fixed capitals are of the same 
degree of durability, and that the circulating capitals are retuniable in the same 
periods. 
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purposely chosen a case that sets the unequal operation 
of the tax in a striking point of view ; but whenever there 
was any considerable diderence in the proportions of fixed 
and circulating capital employed in producing diflerent 
commodities, an equal ad valorem duty would operate in 
the way now pointed out. Such a duty would, lliereforo, 
he among the most unecpial and injurious that could be im- 
posed. It would cause an immediate derangement in all the 
channels of industry, and in tlic value of most descriptions of 
commodities. Capital would be drivcti from employments 
principally carried on by hand to those principally carried 
on by machinery ; and while the value of commodities pro- 
duced by the former would rise, the value of those produced 
by the latter would 1‘all, until they had been adjusted so as 
to yield the same rate of pi'ofit to the producers. 

It has also been contended, by those wdio supposed an 
ad valorem duty did not change the relation of commodities 
to each other, that it notwUhstanding occasioned a universal 
rise of price proportioned to the duty.* Mr. Mill con- 
tends that this result is brought about, not by any cliango in 
the production of commodities, but by an increased rapidit y 
of circulation. IJut it may, \vc thujk, be shown, admitting 
(for the moment) that it has no inlluence over their relative 
values, that an ad valorem duty would not have the ellect 
ascribed to it. Suppose an ad valorem duty of 10 j)er cent, 
is laid on commodities, and let us endeavour, by tracing 
its operation, to discover whether it would really have «Tny 
influence over their price, assuming, for the moment, that it 
has no influence over their relative values. The duty must 
either be laid upon those who buy commodities, or upon 
those who sell them. Suppose that A goes to buy a com- 
modity, and has got twenty sliillings in his pocket ; if the 
government officers take two shillings of this sum, A w ill, of 
course, have only eighteen shillings to offer for the com- 
modity for which on former occasions he paid twenty shil- 

* Hicordo’j) ‘ Principles of Political Economy,' 3ril eti., p. 281. Mills 
* Elements,' 2n(l ed., p. 272. 
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lings ; but as the government agents will come into market 
with the money they have got from him, the obvious result 
will be, that ho will get nine-tenths of the commodity for his 
eighteen shillings, and that the officers will get the other 
tenth for their two shillings; so that there is no room or 
ground for any, even tlie smallest, change taking place in 
its price. Suppose now that the duty, instead ot* being laid 
on the buyer, is laid on the seller : in this case, the person 
who received the twenty shillings from A would have to pay 
two of them to a tax-gatherer; and though when he wont 
to market he would have only nine-tenths of the money in 
his pocket which he would have had but for the duty, yet, 
as the government agents would, as belbre, go to market 
with the other tenth, the same result would take place, and 
prices would not be affected. 

Probably, however, it may be inquired, docs not this 
suppose that money is also taxed ? And would it not 
follow, unless the same duty that is laid on other things 
wore laid on l)ullioii when imported, that the supply of gold 
and silver in the country would be increased, and that prices 
would, in consequence, be raised? I’hcse questions must, 
however, be answered in the negative. A measure which 
does not alter the value of any article as compared with 
others produced at home, cannot rais(i its value as compared 
with those produetjd in foreign countries ; for if the exporters 
of goods could exchange them for a greater quantity of 
foreign products in cons<?quence of the tax, they would 
realise more profit than the sellers in tlic home-market, an 
inequality which, as every one kno\vs, could not continue for 
any considerable period : and even supposing it were other- 
wisi?, and that the articles sent abroad really exchangeil for 
more than previously, because of the equal duty laid on 
them, the increase of their price, by proportionally diminish- 
ing the foreign demand, would prevent the importation of a 
greater aggregate quantity of bullion than formerly. 

But it was unnecessary, perhaps, to say so much with 
respect to a statement resting on an imaginary hypothesis; 
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the previous investigation having shown that, instead of an 
equal ad valorem duty leaving the values of con) modifies 
exactly wlierc it found llicm^ it would occasion the greatest 
fluctuations. 

It may also be observed that, though the determination 
of the question, with respect to tlie incidence of equal ad 
xmlorem duties on all commodities, be of considerable theo- 
retical importance, it can never be brought to any practical 
test. Equal ad valorem duties might perhaps be imposed 
with considerable fairness on some of the principal com- 
modities iinjiorted from abroad ; but it is quite out of the 
question to suppose that such duties, even were they as 
desirable as the reverse, shmdd ever be imposed on the 
infinite variety of commodities produced within any exten- 
sive country. 'Ibe greatest imaginable number of officers 
would not suffice either to assess or to (collect such duties. 

Ev(mi as respects commodities brought from abroad, tiie 
obstacles in the way of assessing ad valorem duties are not 
easily overcome. It is very difflcidt to learn either what 
most articles cost or wliat they an^ worth at the present 
moment. If the determination of such a point were left to 
the inq)oi*ter, ho would, in oixU‘r to save the duty, be disposed 
to undervalue the ai*tich?s; while if it were ltd’t to the officer, 
he might overvalue them. It has somet imes been the practice, 
wdien articles are entered at value aiul (rharged witli nd valorem 
duties, to authorise the officers, if iliey susj)ect the articles are 
undervalued, to take th(nn on account of government at the 
price eiiteix'd, adding a reasonable profit for the merchant. 
But a plan of this sort is very liable to abuse, and especially to 
collusion between the importei’s and the officers. Probably 
no ad valorem duty was ever so fairly assessed and easily col- 
lected as that on ten) previously to the abolition of the East 
Iiiilia Company’s monopoly. All sorts of tea were then 
exposed to public sale in London ; a duty of 96 percent, being 
cliarged upon such as sold under 2.sr. j^er pound, and of 100 
j)er cent, on such as sold at 2^. per jx)urid and upwards; so 
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that tliere was no room whatever for fraud or favouritism. 
But after the abolition of tlie Company’s monopoly, wlien 
everybody might import teas into the outports as well as into 
the metropolis, and dispose of them at ploasui'e, the former 
system for the assessment of the duties could no longer be 
acted upon; and it will be seen in the sequel that the ditR- 
cultics in the way of distinguishing the varieties of tea, and 
of assessing specified duties thereon, were cither siieli, or 
alleged to be such, as to oc<‘asion the abandonment of tlie 
latter, and the imposition of the same duty on all sorts of (ea. 

It has often been proposed to imj)ose ad valorem duties 
on wine ; and were it jnacticable it would be a very 
desirable arrangement. There is the greatest difference 
in the qualities and values of different wines ; and it is 
against all principle to .subject inferior wines to the same 
rate of duty that is Laid on the finest Champagne and Bur- 
gundy. But, liowever desirable, the difficulties in the way 
of assessing ad valorem duties on wine with any degree of 
fairness are such that it is not very likely lliey should ever 
he overcome. It is often no easy matt<T to discriminate 
between entirely different kinds of wine, and it is still more 
difficult to discriminate between different varieties of the 
same wine. Were the attempt made a great deal would 
have to be left (where nothing ever sliould be left) to the 
dis(Tetion of the officers ; and there is good reason to think 
that the frauds thence arising would more than counter- 
vail any advantage to be derived from the adoption of the 
principle. 

Where the practice of charging ad valorem duti('-s is at all 
common, it Is not unusual to fix an arl)itrary value on most 
articles, and to rale the duty accordingly. But, however 
accurate at first, valuations of this sort must in no long 
time, owing to the changes that are jierpotually occurring in 
the cost and value of commodities, become very wide of the 
mark; though as perfect accuracy in matters of this sort is 
unattainable, we incline to think, wherever the difference.s be- 
tween articles subjected to ad xialorem duties are distinctly 
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marked, that this Is tlie preferable plan for their assessment. 
The valuations might be revised every ten or twelve years, 
an<l flic discrepancies between them and tlie real value of the 
goods would, in tfiat case, be seldom very considerable. It 
will always, however, be found to bo Jiext to impossible fairly 
to assess ad valorem duties in the cases in whicli they would 
otherwise be most desirable ; that is, in the case of articles of 
the same sJH^cies, such as corn, wines, teas, sugars, silk goods, 
&c., the qualities and values of different varieties of which, 
though distinguished with difficulty, differ very greatly. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TAXES ON RAW PRODUCp:. 

Tjik question respecting the ultimate incidence of taxes on 
the raw produce of the soil is one of considerable nicety and 
difficulty. If land yielded no surplus to its possessoi’s above 
the common and ordinary profit of the capital employed in its 
cultivation, the imposition of a lithe or other peculiar tax 
on its produce would obviously occasion an equivalent in- 
crease of price. For, as there neither is nor can be any 
reason why the agriculturists should content themselves with 
a lower rate of profit than is realized in oilier employments, as 
soon as a lithe was imposed they would set about traiisferring 
a j)ortioii of their stock to some more lucrative hiisiness ; and 
this transfer would continue until the diminution of supply 
raised prices to their proper level, and restored the equili- 
brium of profit. In sucli a state of things tithe would indis- 
putably form an oqiiivalent addition to the price of raw 
produce. But after various qualities of soil have been brought 
under cultivation, and rents have, in consequence, been gene- 
rally introduced, it is not so easy to trace the incidence and 
influence oF tithes and other taxes on the produce of the 
land. They then appear to occasion a diminution of rent 
ratiier tliau a rise of prices. Farms that arc tithe-free bring 
a higlier rent than those which arc titheablo; and it is 
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naturally concluded that, were tithes abolished, the de- 
pressed rents would rise to the level of the others. For 
this reason tithe was long considered as consisting, in ad- 
vanced societies, of a portion of the rent of the land of 
which the clergy and lay impropriators were the rightful 
owners, and that it had no influence over prices. Taxes 
upon the produce of land,” says Smith, "" are in reality 
taxes upon rent, and, though they may be originally ad- 
vanced by the farmer, arc finally paid by the landlord. 
When a certain portion of the produce is to be paid away 
for a tax, the farmer computes, as well as he can, what 
the value of this portion is, one year with another, likely to 
amount to, and he makes a proportional abatement in the 
rent which he agrees to pay to the landlord. There is no 
farmer wlio does not compute beforehand what the church- 
tithe, which is a land-tax of this kind, is, one year with 
another, likely to amount to.’* * 

Conclusive, however, as this statement appears on a first 
view, it is in most inslaiicos destitute of any good foundation. 
It lias been repeatedly demonstrated that a very considerable 
jiortion of the raw produce raised in every extinisivo country 
is produced by means of capital laid out on the land in the 
view merely of oblaiiiing the customary rate of profit at 
the time, without its yielding any rent. It must also be 
observed that the cost of producing this portion of the re- 
quired supply of raw produce determines the price of the 
rest ; for it is produced under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances ; and unless its producers were repaid their ex- 
penses and profits, it would not be brought to market, 
and a scarcity would ensue. But when a tithe is imposed, 
it aflects of course, the producers of this portion, in coininoii 
with the othei's. Inasmuch, however, as they ])ay no rent, 
they cannot throw the burden of lithe on a landlord; and 
as they would not continue in their business unless they 
obtained the same rate of profit as their iieighboui*s, it ap- 


Wealtl) of Natlotis, p, t377. 
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pears unavoidably to follow that the price of corn must rise 
proportionally to the tithe, which will, in that case, fall 
wholly on the consumers. 

This last is Mr. Ricardo’s theory, and no doub can be 
entertained of its accuracy, provided — 1st, that the tithe 
extends to all or nearly all the lands of a country ; and, 
2nd, that foreign corn is excluded or burdened with a tax 
equivalent to, or greater than, the tithe. Wo shall submit 
a few remarks in illustration of this : — 

1st. There cannot, as already seen, be any doubt that a 
tithe universally imposed, by raising the cost of cultivating 
inferior lands, which pay little or no rent, and afliecting all 
capital expended on improvements, must, when foreign corn 
is excluded, or admitted under a duty exceeding the lithe, 
occasion a corresponding rise of price, and fall wholly on the 
consumer. When, however, a considerable portion of the land 
of a country is exempted from tithe, its operation is somewhat 
different, inasmuch as it then encourages cultivation as much 
on the untithed as it discourages it on the tithed lands; so 
that it has a double effect, increasing the price of raw pro- 
duce to the public by the addition it makes to the cost of 
cultivating the tithed land, and adding proportionally to the 
rent of that which is un tithed. 

According to the returns obtained under the late Income- 
Tax Act, the total annual value of the land of England and 
Wales in 1813 was estimated at 29,470,853/., of which lands 
of the annual value of 7,904,378/. were wholly tithe- free, 
while lands of the annual value of 856,184/. were tithe-free 
in part, and other lands, of the annual value of 498,823/., 
paid only a low modus. So* far, therefore, is it from being 
true that all, or nearly all, the land of England and Wales 
pays tithe, that it appears that about a third part is ex- 
empted from this burden ; and if to the tithe-free land of 
England and Wales we add Scotland, it will be seen that 
half the cultivated land of Great Britain is unaffected by 
tithe. Under these circumstances the tithe will obviously 
extend cultivation over the lands which are titlie-free to 
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about the saTue extent that it contracts it on those wliich 
it affects ; and will consequently occasion a rise, probably 
of about 5 per cent., in the price of corn, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the rents of the tithe-free lands. 

2nd. Tint it is easy to see that these conclusions would 
be, not modified merely, but altogether changed, in tlio event 
of foreign corn being admitted at all times duty-free. In 
that case, prices here (so long at least as we continued to be 
a generally importing country) would be determined by the 
pi ices at which corn could be importi'd; and the owners and 
occupiers of the tithed portions of tlie country being no longer 
able, by restricting cultivation and raising prices, to indemnify 
tliemselves for the burdens laid exclusively on their lands, 
these would in future fall wholly on them ; so that in this 
respect the practical effect of the opening of the ports to the 
free importation of corn, witiiout any duty, would be to 
throw a burden from the shoulders of the public, by whom 
it has liitherlo been wholly borne, to those of the laiidl()”ds. 
It is true certainly that the proprietors of thcj tithe-lree 
lands would continue, even with open ports and no duties, to 
receive, so long as tithe is charged on the others, acomj)ara- 
tively high rent; but this rent would, under the supposed 
circumstances, be identical with what it would he were tithe 
abolished; whereas, at present, it is higher from tithe in- 
creasing the price of corn. 

As legally and constitutionally settled, tithe is a tenth 
part of the gross produce of the land, subject to none? of 
the expenses of cultivation or of severance. Hence the 
burden which it imposes, tliough nominally the same, be- 
comes really greater according as the increase of jiopula- 
tion forces recourse to inferior soils, and as more costly 
and e.qrensivc crops are cultivated. It has been observed 
in all countries subject to lithe that it uniformly increases 
more rapidly than rent, and that the severity of its pressure 
is progressively augmented. Its apologists allege, indeed, 
tliat it has the same effect, in as far as the interests of 
the farmers are concerned, as an equivalent amount of 

N 
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rent. But this is a most fallacious statement. Rent, when 
once fixed, continues the same during the currency of the 
lease or agreement. Tliough an industrious and enter- 
prising farmer should raise ten or twenty times the quahtity 
of produce raised by a sluggard, his rent would not, there- 
fore, be increased; and he would reap, as he ought, all 
the advantages of his greater industry and intelligence. 
Sucli, however, is not the case with titlies, unless they 
are commuted or limited to a rent certain. Where this is 
not the case they are invariable to the sluggard, while 
they become more and more oppressive to the industrious 
man, and increase with every fresh outlay of capital 
and labour. 1'his, however, is a matter in which the 
interests of the landlords are still more sensibly affected 
than those of tlie tenants ; all expensive improvements 
usually undertaken by the former being prevented till 
prices rise so ns to yield not only the common rate of 
profit on the nect'ssary outlay, but. also to indemnify them 
for the tithe. Practically, therefore, tithe operates as 
a premium on idleness, and as a heavy and constantly in- 
creasing tax on industry. It obstructs the progress of im- 
provement; and by preventing the cultivator from deriving 
the entire advantage of superior skill and increased exertion, 
discourages his eflorts and contributes to render liim iu- 
dolent and indifferent. A farmer pays his rent willingly to 
the landlord ; but he considers the clergyman as an inter- 
loper, wljo, without iiaviiig contributed iu any way to raise 
the crop, claims a tenth part of its gross amount. Hie 
occupier of a farm subject to this galling charge seldom 
believes that he is realizing the same rate of profit from 
the capital he employs as his neighbours in tithe-free 
farms; and \vc are told by Mr. Stevenson, the well-informed 
author of the Agricultural Survey of the County of Surrey, 
that it is the common opinion that a farm tithe-free is better 
W’orth twenty shillings an acre than a tithed farm equally 
favoured in soil and situation is worth thirteen shillings. In 
this way, tithes contribute indirectly as well as directly to 
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raise prices; indirectly by generating an indisposition to 
apply fresh capital to the improvement of the soil, and di- 
rectly by the positive addition which they make to the ex- 
pense of cultivating bad land. 

Dr. Paley, who cannot surely be reckoned unfriendly to 
the real interests of the church, says that, “ of all institutions 
adverse to cultivation and improvement, noire is so noxious 
as that o f tithes, A claimant here enters into the produce 
W’ho contributed no assistance wliatover to the production : 
w’hen years, perhaps, of care and toil have matured an im- 
provement, when the husbandman sees new crops ripening to 
his skill and industry, the moment he is ready to put his 
sickle to the grain, he finds himself compelled to divide the 
harvest wdth a stranger, lithes are a tax not only upon 
industry, but upon that industry wliich feeds mankind, upon 
that species of exertion which it is the object of all wise 
laws to cherish and promote.” * 

‘‘Tithe,” says Dr. Smith, “is always a great discourage- 
ment both to the improvements of the landlord and to the 
cultivation of the farmer. The one cannot venture to make 
the most important, which are generally the most expensive, 
improvements ; nor the other to rear the most valuable, 
which are generally too the most expensive, crops, when the 
church, which lays out no part of the expense, is to share so 
largely in the profit. The cultivation of madder was for a 
long time confined by the tithe to the United Provinces, 
which, being l^resbyterian countries, and upon that account 
exempted from this destructive tax, enjoyed a sort of mono- 
poly of that useful dyeing drug against the rest of Europe. 
The late attempts to introduce the cultivation of this plant 
into England have been made only in consequence of the 
statute which enacted that five shillings an acre should be 
received in lieu of all manner of lithe upon madder.” | 
In further illustration of the principle stated above, w^e 
may mention that the cultivation of flax and hemp in Ireland 

• * Paley 's Works, ii., p. 105, ed. 1819. 

f Wealth of Nathms, p. 377. 
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never succeeded until a low modtia had been fixed by law ; 
since which it. has made a considerable progress. 

Mr. Howlett, vicar of Dunmow in Essex, has made some 
statements in his valuable tract on tithe, which strikingly 
illustrate tlie oppressive nature of that impost wlien levied 
on expensive crops, and whicli also show the impossibility 
of its being deducted from rent. says, it frequently 

happens that the tithe of an acre of Imps is worth 3/. or 4/. 
after the charge for drying and the duty are deducted; 
while, perhaps, the rent of the land is not more than 4(Xv. or 
50.y. ; and he adds that he had known the tithe of an acre 
of carrot-seed worth from six to eight guineas grown on 
land not worth 206\ !* But even in the case of wheat and 
other corn crops, the result is not materially different ; the 
value of the tithe being, in very many instances, equal to, 
and frequently much greater than, (he rent. 

We may not, perhaps, be considered as travelling out of 
our way in observing ilnit the snored seems to be as bad as 
the economical inttuence of tithes. The clergy cannot be 
blamed for exacting payment of the share of the produce 
of the land appropriated for their support ; and it is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that they rarely carry their claim for 
tithes to its full extent, and are in general less rigorous 
in their demands than lay impropriators. But, notwith- 
standing their forbearance, a provision of tliis sort is most 
objectionable. Tlic inlluence and usefulness of a clergyman 
depend, in a great measure, on his possessing the esteem 
and affection of his parishioners ; and these he can with 
difficulty acquire, when his stipend consists of lithe, with- 
out the sacrifice, which perhaps he can ill afford, of a 
portion of his income. The rate of tithe,” says the author 
of the ‘Agricultural Survey of Clare,’ is a tolerable ba- 
rometer of the love or dislike of parishioners ; whore it is 
higher than usual, you may be certain of finding a turbulent 

divine, who will have hi,\ rights, regardless wlietber he is 

( < 

♦ Incjuiry conctTiiing the Influence of Tithe, p. 3, 
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liked or disliked. If, ou the contrary, tithe is moderatAsly 
exacted, the love and respect of his neighbours follows of 
course.” A system of this sort sets the kindly feelings and 
the interest of the clergy in opposition to each other, and 
has done much to paralyse their exertions and to lessen 
their usefulness. Mr. Grattan said in the House of Com- 
mons that the tithe system made the clergyman's income 
fall with his virtues and rise with his bad qualities, just as 
it made the parishioner lose by being ingenuous and save by 
dishonesty.” It is difficult, indeed, to conceive how any 
better plan could have been devised for making the clergy 
the unwilling instruments of endless litigation and impla- 
cable animosities. 

A just sense of the injurious influence of tithe in obstruct- 
ing agricultural improvement, and involving the clergy in 
contests with their parishioners, had long excited a general 
wish among well-informed individuals for its commutation; 
and this is now in the way of being effected, under the pro- 
visions of the Act Gth and 7th Will. IV., cap, 71. This act 
directs that the average value of the tithes in each parish, 
during the seven years ending with 1835, should be ascer- 
tained, and distributed into equivalent quantities of wheat, 
barley, and oats, which are made a fixed and invariable rent- 
charge upon the land : and it is further enacted that the 
clergy and lay impropriators shall receive the value of 
these quantities in all time to come, according to the average 
prices of corn in England and Wales durijig each previous 
sovou years. Commissioners have been appointed to carry 
the act into execution ; and the tithes in a great number 
of parishes have already been commuted conformably to its 
stipulations. 

Recently, however, this act has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion ; and it has boon alleged that it unjustly aggi*a- 
vates the pre.ssure of tithe on some districts, and lessens it 
on others. Down, it is said, to the p<is.sing of Ihis act it was 
the practice in all j)arts of the country, as it is still the 
practice where its provisions are not acted upon, either to 
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acquit the burden of tithe by a payment in kind, or by a 
money-payment under a special agreement with tlie tithe- 
owner ; and as there is a very wide difterence between the 
price of corn in different parts of the country, such, for ex- 
ample, as Kent and ICssex on tlie one hand, and tlie northern 
and Welsh counties on the other, it is obvious tliat a landlord 
or farmer, burdened with a rent charge of 100 quarters as 
tithe in Westmoreland, would, when free to act as lie Ihouglit 
best, stipulate for a very <liffcrent money-payment on its 
account from what would have to be made for an equal 
amount of tithe in the Isle of Shepptiy or the Isle of Thanet. 
Tlie Corrimutation Act has, however, we are told, wholly 
overlooked this important diflercnce ; and has, by making 
the prices of the quantities of corn payable fo the tithe-owners 
dejxjiid on the average prices of the kingdom, materially 
increased (he burden of the tax on the poorer and more 
backward districts, and diminished it on the richer and more 
improved. It has been affirmed that the increased pressure 
of the payments on account of tithe, occasioned by the cir- 
cumstance now mentioned, had a considerable influence in 
exciting the recent disturbances in Wales; and, whether such 
were really tlie case or not, it would appear to be abundantly 
certain, inasmuch as the prices of corn in the principality 
are very decidedly below the average prices of the kingdom, 
that, by taking the latter for a standard by which to com- 
mute the corn-rents payable instead of tithe, a very consider- 
able addition has been made to the pecuniary payments which 
the Welsh have to make on this head. 

But notwithstanding the plausible nature of these state- 
ments, and the sanction given to them by some high autho- 
rities, they ma 5 ^ we think, be shown to be destitute of any 
good foundation. They appear to take for granted that tlie 
quantity of corn payable as rent by the landowner on account 
of tithe that has been commuted, has been determined by 
the quantity (and not by the value) of the produce taken as 
tithe in each particular case. And were such the case the 
objections made to the operation of the act in the more 
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backward parts of the country would be perfectly well 
founded : but the real slate of the case is quite otherwise; 
and as this is a matter of some difficulty and of considerable 
practical importance^ which appears to have met with less 
attention than it deserves, we may be excused, 2 :)erhaps, for 
endeavouring to set it in its true light. 

We need not, however, trace the various steps indicated by 
the act. It is sufficient to state that the value of the tithe 
payable by an estate, supposing it not to have been deter- 
mined by a lease, but to have been taken in kind, is ascer- 
tained by the prices at which the 2 )roduce taken as tithe has 
been sold for in the nearest markets. And supj)osing tiie 
value of the tithe thus ascertained to be 100/., this sum is 
divided into three equal parts of 33/. 6^. Sd., each of which 
is converted into an equivalent in corn according <o the 
aiwrofje prices of the kingdom during the j:)rcceding seven 
years: and supposing those j)riccs to be such tfiat the 
33/. C)s, Sd. will be worth 12 quarters of wheat, 20 of barley, 
and 24 of oats, these will bo the quantities by which tiio rent 
due by the landowner on account of tithe will be dcteimined 
in time to come. 

It seems plain, under these circumstances, which are those 
that take place in practice, that there can be no injustice in 
converting the fixed quantities of 12, 20, and 24 quarters of 
wheat, barley, and oats into money according to the average 
prices of the kingdom. Had the value of the tithe as ascer- 
tained in the first instance been converted into equivalent 
quantities of wheat, barley, and oats according to the prices 
of the district, the quantities of corn forming the basis of I he 
future rent to be paid by the titlic-owner would have been 
proportionally greater; but, inasinuch as these qtianlities 
were determined by the higher average prices of the king- 
dom, justice requires that they should in future be com- 
muted by the same standard. 

To illustrate this, suj)pose the prices in any market of 
Wales tq be 40.y. a quarter for wheat, while the average 
price of the kingdom is 50a*. : in this case it is alleged that 
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by taking the latter tor a standard in converting the corn-rent 
duo for tithe into money, the Welsh landowner or occupier 
has to pay 10^. a (juarter more on account of tithe than for- 
merly. But in making this statement it is forgotten that 
the quantity of corn to be converted into money was itself, as 
already seen, determined by the higher price of the kingdom. 
In the case now under consideration let it be supposed that 
the tithe payable by an estate in Wales previously to the 
commutation cost 150/. a-ycar, all legal deduct ioiLS being 
made : tliis sum will, under the new act, be converted into 
quantities of wheat, barley, and oats respectively worth 50/. 
according to the average prices of the kingdom : in future, 
therefore, the landowner will be charged with 20 quarters 
of wlieat (20 at 50.v. = 50/.) and with barley and oats in 
proportion ; but, it is j)lain, had llie conversion been made 
according to the prices of the district, the wheat-rent to be 
paid in future would have been 25 instead of 20 quarters 
(25 at 40 a*. = 50/.), so that his position, by taking local 
prices lor a standard, would have been ixjither better nor 
worse than it is : whatever he might, under such cii’cum- 
stances, have gained by the lower rate at which the corn-rent 
would henceforth be converted into money, he would unavoid- 
ably have lost a precisely equal sum by the greater amount 
of such corn-rent. 

But though there be no foundation whatever for the opi- 
nion that the Commutation Act has been injurious to the 
more backward parts of the kingdom in the way previously 
slated, we are not surprised that it should have occasioned 
dissatisfaction. I'lie ti uth is that fixed money-payments are 
but little suited to ])ersons in the depressed condition of the 
greater number of Welsh tenants. In bad years they could 
formerly, if tJiey pleased, fall back upon a payment in kind, 
and could higgle with the parson or other tithe-owner for a 
reduction of liis charge. But now the sum payable as tithe 
is fixed and ascertained, and the remedy for recovery being 
simple, the burden appears to the majority of poor occu[)iei's 
to be materially augmented. 
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Owing also to the moisture of their climate, the Welsh 
had formerly in dealing with parsons and other tithe-owners 
a powerful resource in threatening to allow their land to run 
to grass,” as they call it ; and when it is in grass it is of little 
importance to the farmer whether it be broken up a year or 
two sooner or later. I3ut this resource is now^ also, cut off ; 
and the conse(|ueiice is, that the burden of tithe, though 
really reduced, seems to many to have become more oppres- 
sive than ever. 

We believe, also, that the plan of making the payments of 
every year depend on the average of the ])rcceding seven 
years is most unwise. Under its operation the farmer has 
frequently a high payment to make when prices are low, atid 
conversely. Common sense would, however, dictate that the 
payments to be made in any given year should correspond 
with the prices of that year. This is tiie plan followed in 
Scotland ; and there is every reason to think that its adoption 
in England would considerably facilitate the easy working of 
the commutation project. 

In Scotland, as in the other divisions of the empire, the 
Romish clergy, exclusive of the large landed estates of which 
they obtained possession, were entitled to a lithe of the pro- 
duce of the lands belonging to others. Hut, at the Reform- 
ation, the estates of the clergy, and the titlies payable to 
them, were either seized upon or granted by the crown to cer- 
tain lay proprietors, who have received the name of titulars. 
The ri*l‘ormed clergy, who were thus left without any fixed 
or legal provision, loudly condemned this appropriation of 
the clmrcih property; for though they had abjured the spiri- 
tual errors of the Romish church, they never so much as 
dreamed of renouncing what they believed to be their right to 
succeed to her revenues. And as the tithes in possession of 
the titulars or lay impropriators were more rigorously exacted 
than they had been by the clergy, the complaints of the latter 
were re-echoed by a large proportion of the farmers and 
smaller proprietors. In consequence of these complaints. 
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and of the extreme distress of the clergy, various efforts 
were made to secure some provision for tlic latter out of the 
wreck of the church property, and to put a stop to the rapa- 
cious exactions of the titulars. After much fluctuating 
legislation on the subject, the whole matters in dispute were 
referred to Charles I,, by whom they were finally arranged 
and settled, by a judgment pronounced in 16:29, which was 
ratified by an Act of the Scotch Parliament in 1633. This 
statute ordained that landlords should be entitled to get 
their estates valued, and that the whole sum which could 
ever be drawn by the clergy from them should not exceed a 
jiftk part of their valued free rent, and that, when once 
made, this valuation should not be subject to any future 
revision or modification, llie clergy were not, however, to 
be entitled to the immediate or unconditional possession of 
i\iQ. fifth part of tlie free rent of the land that was thus set 
apart for their maintenance, for it was remitted to a com- 
mittee of the Scotch Parliament (and, since the Union, the 
same power has been lodged in the Court of Session), to 
grant the clergy such portions o(ihm fifth part of the valued 
free rent as they might judge suitable for their support. 
When a clergyman has got the whole of this fifth part, the 
teind or tithe of his parish is said to be exhausted, and he 
has no further claim of any sort on the land. This is now 
the case in a considerable number of Scottish parishes ; and 
by a late statute a sum of about 10,000/. a-year is given to 
make up the stipend of clergymen in such parishes to 150/. 
a-yoar, exclusive of glebes and houses. 

71ie valuation of the rent of Scotland according to wliich 
the clergy are now paid was principally executed in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. liven at the time it was under- 
stood to be very low ; and the subsequent rise of rent has 
been so very great that, instead of getting a fifth, the clergy 
are not at present receiving more than its twenty ffth or 
thirtieth part. On a few estates which were not valued so 
early, the case is a little different ; but we believe we are 
warranted in allirming that the provision for the clergy does 
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not, in any instance, amount to a tenth part of the nett rental 
of the land. 

At the same time that the provision for the cltM’gy was 
fixed on this footing it was also enacted that all individuals 
who paid tithes to lay impropriators should be entitled to 
buy them up on paying the proprietor siw years’ purchase 
of their estimated annual value — a power of which the 
payers have uiiivereally availed themselves. 

Tlicse arrangements have been productive of tiie greatest 
benefit, and have contributed, in no ordinary degree, to 
the advancement of agriculture. The landlords and occu- 
piers of farms in Scotland have not been restrained from 
laying out capital, or making the most expensive improve- 
ments, by any fear of a clergyman or lay impropriator 
demanding a share of the produce. And what is of ecpial, 
and perhaps greater importance, the salutary influence of 
the clergy has not been in any degree, weakened by the 
mode in winch they are provided for, and scpiabbling and 
unseemly altercations betw^een them and their parishioners, 
with rcsjject to stiijcuds, have been all but entirely unknown. 

The influence of tithe and other taxes on the price of raw 
produce lias been urged as a reason why an equal duty 
should be imposed on such produce wlien imported from 
abroad. But foreign corn must be paid for, eitlier directly 
or indirectly, by the exportation of some species of manufac- 
tured commodities; and it is, therefore, clear that the home 
producers of corn have no claim to a protecting duty on 
the importation of foreign corn, unless the titlie, and other 
taxes falling on raw produce, exceetl those which fall on 
manufactured goods. Heavy taxes, provided they be equally 
distributed, do not render a particular class less able to 
withstand the competition of foreigners than others, and 
cannot, therefore, entitle it to a protecting duty. But if 
higher duties be laid on a particular description of com- 
modities^ the case is different. If, for example, while the duty 
on commodities generally was 10 per cent., a duty of 20 
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per cent, were laid on a particular article, its price must 
rise 10 per cent, more than the others, in order to main- 
tain its producers in the same relative situation as before. 
But in llie event of the ports being opened to the importa- 
tion of foreign goods free of duty^ the producers of the 
heavily- taxed commodity would, it is plain, be deprived of 
the means of liniitiag its supply, and consequently of rais- 
ing its price, so as to indonmify them for the excess of tax 
with which they are charged. Hie 10 per cent, extra duty 
would then really operate as an equivalent bounty on the 
importation of the commodity; and unless it were defeated 
by a protecting duty of 10 per cent., the home producers 
would be placed in a relatively disadvantageous situation, 
and would, perhaps, have to abandon their business. 

Now it may, we apprehend, be (^a sily jshown that the 
agriculturists arc actually in this situation ; and farther, 
that the peculi ar burden s they have to sustain would be 
very niatcri^y^ incjcgjjl^ were the ports open to the im- 
|>ortation of corn without any dut^. No branch of manu- 
facturing or commercial industry is subject to a tax at all 
similar or equivalent to tithe. We have already seen that 
under the existing regulations it operates partly to increase 
prices, and partly to raise the rents of the untithed lands ; 
and we have furtljer seen that under a system of free trade 
without duties the present incidence of tithe would be com- 
pletely changed ; and that it would no longer raise either 
prices or rents, hut would lall wholly on the landlords and 
occupiers. But we are not to aiiempt to bring about what 
is believed to be a great national iiuprovcment, by shifting 
a burden borne by the public to a peculiar class. This 
would he flagrant injustice, to bo vindicated only by the 
most overwhelming necessity. Luckily, boa ever, we have 
not to deal with any such uiireasouing principle ; and hence 
the obligation, in the event of the ports being opened, of 
imposing a duty on foreign corn sufficient to countervail the 
tithe. ^ 

Should the country continue to prosper, and the rent of 
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land to rise^ the incidence of tithe, now that it has been 
commuted, will be wholly changed, and it will come to be 
entirely defrayed by the landlords without in any degree 
aflFecting the prices of corn. The tithe will, also, fall e.\elu- 
sively on them should anything occur to check the progress 
of agriculture, or materially to lower rents and prices. But, 
in tlie former case, the pressure of the tithe would be com- 
paratively light, whereas in the latter it would be compara- 
tively heavy : indeed in this case the rent payable to the 
tithe-owner might be so very oppressive as not merely to put 
a stop to all improvement, but even to make it for the land- 
owner’s interest to abandon the land. The pressure of a 
fixed burden becomes, it is evident, progressively less as the 
wealth of those wlio have to bear it is increased, and pro- 
gressively greater as it is diminished. But at present, or 
while the Commutation Act is only in the course of btnng 
carried into effect, the former incidence of tilhe can l)e litlle 
clianged ; and there can consequently be no doubt, for the 
reasons already stated, that a corresponding duty should be 
laid on foreign corn when imported. 

When the commutation is completed, the fixed and in- 
variabK? corn-rent that will then be laid on the land, will 
be a novel and strongly-marked feature in the economical 
condition of the kingdom. Had tithe been commuted 
a century or even half a century since, it would have been 
a very different me.tter. But considering the very advanced 
and peculiar situation of the counlry at the aura of the 
commutation, and the fact that our average prices have 
been for many years considerably above those of the con- 
tiguous continental i ss, it is pretty evident that the 
fixed rent due to the tithe-owners may easily come to have a 
very serious operation on the interests of agriculture, and 
consequently on those of the public. We have every confi- 
dence in the national resources, and in the elasticity and 
buoyancy of the national industry. But wx' are not on that 
account to shut our eyes to possible contingencies. And at 
all events the fact of the land being burdened with a fixed 
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corn-rent, ascertained when cultivation was far advanced, is 
far too momentous to be forgotten or overlooked in dealing 
with restrictions on importation. 

Exclusive of tithe, the land is burdened with an exlra 
we igh t of other taxes. Poo r-ra tes and countj^-rates of all 
descriptions have always fallen much heavier on it than on 
any other species of fixed property; and though, within the 
last few years, some of the more striking anomalies in their 
assessment have been removed, they still continue to press 
with disproportioned severity on the land. Moneyed fortunes^ 
also, and f ui^ jj and other moveable prpperty arc exempted 
from all local bmd^ An individual may have 100,000/. 
engaged in trade, or vested in the public funds, in mortgages, 
or in stock of the Banks of England or Scotland, without 
being subject to tithe, or to any of those taxes for the poor, 
and other local objects, that fall on the owner of the smallest 
patch of land, as well as on most other descriptions of fixed 
property. There may be reasons to justify this exemption ; 
but the fact of its existing proves sufficiently that land and 
other fixed property is peculiarly affected by taxation. 

It will be afterwards seen that the malt-tax, though of 
course it falls directly on the consumers, is, in its indirect 
operation, particidarly injurious and, being a 

grievance peculiar to tliis department, it would entitle the 
agriculturists, had they no olher claims to urge, to a coiin- 
tervail ing du tj on the importation of foreign corn. 

- SucTi being the case, the agriculturists are clearly justified 
in demanding, in the event of the free importiition of com 
being permitted, that it should be burdened with a fixed 
or constant duty sufficient to countervail the peculiar charges 
that would fall on the land, were the ports unconditionally 
opened. It is impossible to refuse them this, without 
trampling on every fair principle. Such protection is not 
given to the agriculturisls as a favour, but to keep them 
where they have a right to be kept — on the same level as the 
other classes of their countrymen. If they be relieved from 
these peculiar burdens, the necessity for the countervailing 
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duties will of course cease, and they may, and indeed should, 
bo repealed forthwith ; hut the equalization of taxation 
at home should, in all cases, precede the repeal of duties 
on importation. It is not possibly perhaps, to form any 
very accurate" estimate of what the couiitervailinor duty 
should amount to ; but it would not, we apprehend, be ditE- 
cult to show that, by fixing it at 5$. or 6a\ a quarter on 
wheat, and other grain in proportion, the justice of the case 
would be satisfied, and the interests of the agriculturists and 
those of the public conciliated and most effectual ly promoted. 
A duty of this amount would preserve all parties in the same 
relative situation after the opening of the ports as previously ; 
and would treat them, as they should ever be treated, with 
equal and impartial justice. 

It has been objected to a fixed duty on foreign corn, that 
it coirid not be collected in years when there was any un- 
usual deficiency in our harvests, tlic prices of corn, even 
widiout any dutj’, being then oppressively high. But, 
though it may seem paradoxical, it is certainly true that 
prices in such years would not be sensibly influenced 
by the j)ayment of a moderate duty, and that they would 
be quite as high were it repealed or suspended as they 
would be were it allowed to exert its full influence. It 
is easy to see that sucli would be the case. At present, if 
there were no duty, and no restrictions of any kind on im- 
portation, foreign corn of about the same quality as British 
corn might, in ordinary years, be imported from Dantzic and 
other corn-shipping ports, and sold to the miller for about 

48.9. or 506\ a quarter.* If, then, a fixed duty of were laid 
on imported corn, the price would have to rise to 54.9. or 

56.9. a quarter before it would answer the foreigner to send 
corn to this country. But he would begin to export as soon 
as it attained this level ; and if the price rose to 555. or 57s., 
its exportation would be peculiarly advantageous. The 

* For proi^O? of this, see Art. Com Laws and Corn Trade in ‘ Comraercial 
Dictionary. ' 
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moment, however, that it is ascertained that any serious de- 
ficiency has taken place in our harvest, the price of corn, as 
every body knows, rises far above this limit, most probably 
ranging, according to the presumed deficiency, from 05y. to 
85^’., 90.y. and upwards, a quarter. But when such is the 
case, the duty ceases to have any perceptible influence over 
price, which is then wholly determined by the proportion 
between the supply and demand, without reference to the 
cost of the corn. Under such circumstances, the duty be- 
comes, in fact, a deduction from the profits of the foreigner, 
so that its suspension would only add to the latter, without 
depressing prices. 

An objection has been made to this reasoning, founded 
on the different distances from which corn has to be l)roiight 
in dear years. It is admitted that the duty would have no 
direct influence in such seasons over the prices or supplies 
of corn brought from the contiguous markets ; but it is con- 
tended, that by obstructing importation from great distances, 
it would tend by lessening the supply to raise prices gene- 
rally. But this statement is more ingenious than correct. 
The practical influence of a duty of Gs. a quarter, in the way 
now stated, would be quite inappreciable. Kvery person 
engaged in the corn trade knows, that when prices are 05,?., 
75s,, or 85^. a quarter, the fact of there being or not being 
a duty of 5s. or 6.v. on importation would have no perceptible 
influence over the quantities imported. I'he circle whence 
corn is brought in years of scarcity is too vast, and its 
margin too ill-defined, to be either sensibly expanded or 
circumscribed by adding or (>,y. to, or deducting the same 
sum from, our prices. 

It appears, therefore, however much the conclusion 
maybe at variance with popular prejudices, that a^xed 
duty on corn would be most onerous when prices were Rbout 
the level at which importation can take place, or but a little 
higher. It would then, like the generality of customs 
duties, fall wholly on the importers, or on the consumers 
here. But wlien prices rise considerably above tlie level of 
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profitable importation, the duty has no sensible inlliience 
over them, and falls wholly on the foreigner. Hence the 
repeal or saspension of the duty wlien prices are high, 
would bo most i^npolitic ; it would be sacrificing revenue, 
not for the benefit of our own peoj)le, but for that of the 
growers and dealers in Poland and otlier exporting countries. 

Whatever amount of duty may be laid on foreign corn, for 
the equitable purpose of countervailing peculiar burdens laid 
on the corn raised at home, an equivfdtnL drauhark should 
be allowed on exportation. In allowing,’’ says Mr. Uicardo, 
‘Mhis drawback, we are merely returning to THe larmer 
a tax wliicli he has already paid, and which he umsl have 
to place him in a fair state of competition in the foreign 
market, not only with the foreign producer, but with his o'.vu 
countrymen W’ho are producing other commodities. It is 
essentially different from a bounty on exportation, in the 
sense in w^liich the word bounty is usually understood; for 
by a bo\mty is generally meant a tax levied on tlj(? people 
for the purpose of rendering corn unnaturally cheu]) to the 
foreign consumer: vvh(‘rcas what I propose is, to sell our 
corn at the price at which we can really afford to produce 
it; and not to add to its price a tax which shall induce lln- 
foreiguer rather to purchase it from some oilier countiy, and 
deprive us of a trade which, under a system of free compe- 
tion, we might have selected.”* 

Besides being indispensable to meet the justice of the 
(^ase, we are firirdy persuaded that nothing wouhl do so 
much to promote and secure the iinerests of agriculture and 
of the public as tlie opening of the p:>rts, under such a duty 
as has been suggested, accompanied by an equal drawback. 
The granting of the latter is of more importance thaq is 
comrifonly supposed. Thanks to the spread of agricultural^ 
improvement we now grow, in moderately favourable years, 
nearl y ^ much corn as is sufficient for our sui)j>ly ; and in 
unusually productive years, such as 1822 and 1SI3- ), tlie homo 
• ♦ Proteclioii to At^ricultnre, p. 53. 
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supply is so very abuiulant, that the market is overloaded. 
This abundance is, howt'ver, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, a serious loss to the fartner ; for, owing 
to our ordinary or average prices being above those of tlie 
Continent, the market cannot be relieved by exportation till 
they have fallen to a ruinously low level. Nine-tenths of the 
agricultural distres.s, of which we have heard so much at 
different periods since the peace of 1815, originated in the 
way now mentioned. Such revTilsions would, however, be in 
a great measure obviated by granting a drawback of 5^. or 
65 . a quarter, inasmuch as it would, by facilitating exporta- 
tion in uiinsually plentiful years, hinder prices from then 
falling to the extent they now necessarily do. Such a plan 
would, by checking all tendency to extremes, render agri- 
culture and commerce comparatively secure; and would, in 
this way, promote the prosperity of both. 

Taxes on raw produce, by raising the price of the articles 
required for the food of the labourer, usually, also, raise 
wages and lower profits. Such taxes, therefore, fall with 
double weight on capitalists; affecting them both as em- 
ployers of labour and as consumers. Itidoed, one of the 
principal disadvantages of taxes on raw produce consists 
in their tendency to lower profits. “ With a permanently 
high price of corn,” says Mr. Ricardo, “ proi)ortioiial w'ages 
would be high ; and as commodities would not rise on ac- 
count of the rise of wages, profits would necessarily fall. If 
goods worth 1000 /. require at one time labour which costs 
800/., and at another time the price of the same quantity of 
labour is raised to 900/., profits will fall from 200/. to 100/. 
They will fall, not in one trade only, but in all. High 
wages equally affect the profits of the farmer, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant ; nor is there any other way 
of keeping profits up than by keeping wages down. In 
this view' of the law of profits, it is at once seen how 
important it is that so essential a necessary as corn, 
which so powerfully affects wages, should be Sold at a 
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low price; and liow injurious it must be to the commu- 
nity generally, that, by prohibitions against importation, we 
should bo driven to the cultivation of our poorer lands to 
feed our increasing poptdation.” * 

Exclusive of tithes, taxes on commodities arc most com- 
monly divided into two groat classes; one consisting of 
external or frontier, and the other of internal duties. TJie 
first class, called in England customs duties, are principally 
charged on commodities brought from foreign parts, on 
their importation, and sometimes, also, on native commo- 
dities when exported. The second class, whicli are here 
called excise duties, arc charged on certain articles produced 
within the country, and intended for home consum])tion. In 
addition to these great sources of indirect taxation, duties are 
sornetiines laid on the paper, or other niatorials, rc'quired in 
certain writings, on licences to exercise certain privileges, to 
carry on certain businesses, &e. 


CHAPTER V. 

C:i;STOMS OR FRONTIER Dl TIES, OR DUTIES ON THE IM- 
PORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF COMMODITIES. 

These, like other duties, arc, speaking generally, paid by the 
consumers of the taxed commodities. When a government 
lays a duty on the foreign commodities which enter its 
ports, the duty, in ordinary cases, or when there is no 
sudden and extraordinary demand for the articles on 
which it is laid, hdls entirely on its own subjects by whom 
they ai‘e purchased. The circumstance of the products 
imported from the French, Americans, and other foreigners 
being subject in this country to certain rates of duty, 
lessens our demand for them ; but otherwise it is of no con- 
secpience to the foreigners. ’^^I'hey sell their goods indif- 

i- 

* On Protection to Agriculture, p. 43. 
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foroutly for ex]) 0 ]’tation to ns^ or for lioiiio oonsmriptio!), for 
a sum to ilofray the cost of their production, in* 

eluding profits; the duties imposed on them in our ports 
making a further addition to their cost \vhicli is vvh(»lly ])Jiid 
hy our j)eoplo. Any one, indeed, wlio relleiTs that the duties 
on tobacco, spirits, tea, most sorts of wine, and various otljer 
articles brought from abroad do not merely equal, Injt in 
general very greatly exceed their j)rice in the fonngn markt>ts, 
will at once perceive how contradictory it is to suppose 
they should lall on tlio foreigner. And for the same reason, 
when a government lays a duty on the commodities which 
its subjects arc aljoiit to export, it does not fall on tlnnu, 
but on those by whom they arc bought. If, therefore, it 
were j^ssiblc for a country to raise a sulficituit revenue by 
laying duties on exported commodities, such I’evenue would 
be wholly dorivt?d from others, and it would itself be entindy 
relieved from tlie burden of taxation. There can, however, 
be little doubt, were one state to attempt to raise a revenue 
in this way, that others woidd s})ecdily do the same; and 
as the imports arc always ecpial to the exports, and gene- 
rally, inde(Ml, exceed them, what a country gained on the 
one hand, by a policy of this sort, she would most likely 
hjs(; on the other. It is further necessary, in imposing 
duties on commodities about to be exported, to take 
espi!cial care not to lay them on such as may be jn-oduced 
with nearly the sam<? facility hy otlu'rs; for the duties, 
1y increasing the cost of the products on wlnc^h tliey are 
laid, might, in such cases, put an entire stop to th<Mr 
exportation, and throw the trade into the hands of the 
foreigner. It is only when commodities in extensive demand 
happen to belong exclusively to particular countrii^s, or to be 
produced inthinn at a decidedly cheaper rate than they can be 
produced elsewhere, that, reasonable duties on their exportation 
may be advisable. The teas of China, the coal of England, 
and the superior wi!u?s of France, have been said to belong 
to this description of articles. 

But even in cases of this sort tlie greatest caution required 
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in imposing ex])or1 duties. It umy be laid down, in general, 
that they should, at the outset, be adopted bj^' way of exjKTi- 
ineiit only, and b(' confined within the narrowest limits, and 
tlial tlieir increase’: should depend wholly on circumstances. 
There are few, or rather no articles that can be considered 
indispensable; and if the government of a conntry which 
is fortunate enough oxclnsivtdy to possess any article in ex- 
tensive diunand wenv, in the view of drawing by ils means a 
large revenue from foreigners, to load such article with a 
heavy export duty, the cliances are ten to one (he demand 
for it would be so much lessened that the heavy duty would 
be less productive than a lighter one. 'lea on being 
exported from China might l)ear, perhaps, a duty of dd, or 
4d. per lb , but ivere it carricxl much bi?yond this, it would, 
by causing collee, cocoa, and other articles to be substituted 
for tea, cerlainly diminish the demand for tfie latter, and de- 
prive the Chint’se of the many acbaiitages derivable from its 
export, and of the greattn* revenue which a lower rate of 
duty would have aHorded. 

The duty on cinnamon exportcnl from t^^ylon Tuay bo re- 
ferred to in illusti'ation of the mischievous conserpiences 
resnlling from carrying duUes on exports, even when the ex- 
])orliiig country has great facilities of production on her side, 
to an unn'asonahle (‘xt<Mit. Ceylon, as most ])art of our readers 
must b(^ aware, (iujoyed for a lengtheiiL'd period a monopoly 
of the growth of cinnamon, its culture being conlined to cer- 
tain gardciLs in the vicinity of Cohinibo, the produce* of which 
was raised and sold on account of government. This system 
was mucli ami justly com|)lained of ; and it was contended that 
the prefeiable plan would bo to throw o]H*n ihi^ cniluro of 
cinnamon, laying at the saim> time a mo<lerate duty oti its 
exportation. At length, alter a. great deal of iliscnssion, the 
monoj)oly was snp]^j-(*sst*d in and tlie culture declared 

fre^^ But all the good tJiat would otliarwisi^ have resulted 
from this judicious measure was more than neutralized hy the 
cinuamon being charged on its exportation with an exor- 
bitant (flity of about 3.v. per lb. I’his duty was sure, by 
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keepinj^ up and even increasing the former iiigli price of cin- 
natiion, to prevent tiie trade from ext(*uding; but it has done 
more llian this: it has led to the introduction and successful 
cultivation of the ciniianiou plant in Ja>a, Guiana, and the 
\A'est Indit's; and it has also led to the general substitution 
of cassia in the ])la.ce of cinnamon. We endeavoured to 
sliow, at the time Commercial Dictionary,” Art. Ctnna* 
that such would most ])robably bo tlie result of llio 
duty. Unfortunately, however, it was allowed to spread 
its u])as-like influence over the trade, wliich it has well 
nigh annihilated, till 1812, when it was reduced to Lv. per lb. 
It is still, howev«*r, dc?cidedly too higli ; and it may be salely 
affirmed that tlie trade will nev('r attain anything like the 
value and importance to which it might and would liave 
attained hut for the duty, iinioss the lattei* be reduced to 3d., 
or at most 4d. per lb. 

Of late years coal has been almost the only article of Britisfi 
j)roduce that has hiH*n charged with any C()nsid(M'al)Ie duty on 
expoT'lation ; and a good deal of ilillerence of opinion has bi'en 
oiiferlaiiKHl in regard to its policy. It has sometiuK's be(*n 
contended that , as our niaiuifacluring prosperity is Tuaterially 
dependent on abundant supplies of coal, and as these, though 
vast, are not ineAliauslihle, it is wi’oiig, by allowing coal to be 
exported, to accri'lei-ato tlie period wIkmi ])oslerily may re- 
ducinl to difficulties by tlie scarcity of this most valuable 
mineral. VVe are not, liowever, disposed to attach much 
weight to thi»se considerations. It has been sufficiently demon- 
strated that we have iii South Wales and othei* paiMs of the 
kingdom, a su[)ply of coal amidy sufficient to permit of the 
consumption being continued on its present gigantic scalt^ for 
upwards of 2000 years. This, therefore, is clearly a case in 
w^hich it would l)i^ absurd to deny ourst'lvi^s any immediate 
advantage to he derivixl from tlie exportation of (*oal, in tln^ 
view of guarding against so distant an evil as the exhaustion 
of the mines. Indeed, the fair presumption is, that long 
befoi’e the supplies of coal can begin sensibly to decline, such 
improvements will liave been made in the arts as will enable 
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irKlustrious uadertakings to be carried on with a rnucli less ex- 
penditure of fuel tliaii is now required, and as will, in fact, go 
I'ar to supersede it. But whether these anticipations should 
or should not be realized, we may, at all events, postpone for 
the next 500 or 1000 years the consideratioii of the question 
respecting the probable iiiHueiiee of the exhaiistioji of the 
mines, in deciding upon tlie projiritify of allowing the ex- 
portation of coal. 

The policy of permitting its exportation has, however, 
been impugned on other grounds, that arc less easily disposed 
of. It is contended that a supply of Brilisli coal is of the 
grt^atcsl consequence 1o several liranclies of manufacture car- 
ried on in the neighbouring continental states, and that in 
permitting its exportation we give up one of our principal 
advantages as a mamifacturing people, and put, in so far, our 
rivals in the same situation with ourselves. And were such 
the (?ase, sound policy would either dictate that the ex- 
jHH’tation of coal should be wholly put a stop to, or that 
it should be charged on being sliipjx'd with a high duty. 
It is, however, allegi'd, by those interi'sted in the coal trade, 
tliat die possession ol' our coal is not n(x;essary, nor even of 
any considerable consequence, to the foreigner ; and that by 
prohibiting its exportation, or loading it with a heavy duty^ 
we should encourage ibe working of foreign mines, at the 
same time that we discouraged the working of our own, and 
deprived ourselves of the reveniio derivable from a mode- 
rate duty on coal, without securing in return any correspond- 
ing advantage. It is not very easy to judge between tliest^ con- 
flicting statements, or to say how much of truth and of exag- 
geration nniy be in each. On the whole, however, it .seems 
sufficiently clear that English coal, though not by any 
means indispensable, is of very considerable advantage to the 
foreigner; and, such being the case, there can be no doubt 
that we have done wisely in laying th(! moderate duty on its 
exportation, imposed by the tariff* Act of 1842. I'lie total 
prohibition of exportation would, there is reason to think, be 
more injurious to ourselves than to tlie foreigner: but it 
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would be most impolitic, considering its nature and import- 
ance, to allow coal to be exported duty free. Should the 
ibroigii demivnd for it continue to increasoj the duties may, 
j)erhaps, be advantageously raised. 

But, a])art from those peculiar considerations which have 
to he atleiuled to in estimating the influence of dutie.s on arti- 
clt»s like coal tlial may assist in production^ enough has been 
already said to show that dutajs of this sort should never be 
resorted to without mature consideration, atid that they should, 
on no account, he carried to such a lieiglil as mat(n*iully to 
diminish exportation. Taxes which have this eff'ect labour 
under the double disadvantage of being at once unproduc- 
tive, and hostile in the extreme to the public interests. 

'Ibe ])riiici])l<' lliat duties on imports fall on the consumers 
(lo<»s not hold in the evejit of any iinforesetui and (*xtra- 
ordiiiaj’v deinand taking place for imported products. 'I'lie 
dulics oil tea, sugar, coUee, wine, &c., are uniformly, it may 
he said, paid hy (hose who buy them. Su))pose, liowever, 
that ouing to any circumstance or combination of circum- 
stanc's, the demand for one or other, or all of these artiides 
were suddenly doubled or trebled; in sneh case the duty 
would fall on the selhu’s or foreigners, for the j)ric(^ they 
would then receive for their products would not (K»])en(l in 
any degr<*(' on tlunr cost, hut on the siqiply as coiiipanKl with 
tlie demand; and would he so very great as to yield thtuii 
an extraordinary protlt, and make them send us all the pro- 
duce they could po.ssibly s])are without, regard to the duty. 
But having so very recently eiuk'avoiired to exhibit the 
working of this exceptional principle in die cas(? of a duty on 
corn, almost, the only one in wliich it is over very likely to h(^ 
t^xemplifunl, it is needless to eiilm’ into any further details 
with res])(Tt to it. 

During the middle ages, and down to the IGth century, 
customs duties were charged indiflcrently on all sorts of 
commodities, whether exported or imported; the duty on 
wool sent to the Netherlands, France, &c., having been 
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formerly, in fact, the principal item in the customs re- 
venue of this country. But since the ascendancy of the 
moreantile system it has been otlicrwise. To encourage 
the exportation of domestic prodiKH?, and to discourage tlio 
importation of foreign produce, was, according to its pro- 
fessors, the only sound commercial policy ; and it is to the 
prevalence of this system in modern times, and its influence 
over financial and oconomi(‘al legislation, that the almost 
total cxem])tion of exported commodities from dtitios, and 
the rninoiis extent to which they have b('eii heaped on those 
allowed to bti imported (for many have been wholly pro- 
hibited), are^ in a great measure, to be ascribed. 

The reader will not expect that we sliould enter into any 
lonjjthened reasoninjis to show the advantages of commer- 
rial fn'cdom and the disadvantages of the mercantile or re- 
strictive sy.stem of policy. 'I bis would be inconsistent alike 
with the objects and limits of tins work, and it would, be- 
sidl^s, be wholly unnecessary. It has been demonstrated, 
over and over agniii, that, speaking generally, restraints 
on the freedom of commerce, or on the territorial divi- 
sion of labour among diilereut nations, arc? adverse to tlie 
jirogrees of real opulence and lasting improvement; and that 
the advantage which they sometimes confer on particular 
classes of peisons or businesses is uniformly accompanied 
by a more than corr('sj)ondiiig loss to the publi(‘. Pro- 
vidence, by giving different soils, climates, and natural ]>ro- 
(liicts to diflereiit countries, has evidently interuk'd that tlii'y 
should be mutually de])endent upon and ser\ic(^al)le to each 
other. If no artificial obstacles wert^ lln-owu in tlu? way of 
their intercourse, every peojfle would naturally (Migage, in 
prefenMice, in those employments in n hich they have a. su- 
periority, exchanging such parts of their produce as they 
could spare for the productions they could more advantage- 
ously proc\ire from others. By exciting industry, n*vvarding 
ingenuity, and using most efllcaciously the peculiar povvias 
bestowed by nature, an iinrc?stricled commeice distributes 
labour as Ix'st suits the genius and capacities of ev ery jieople. 
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It makes mankind acquainted with numoroiis productions 
of winch they would otherwise be entirely ignorant; and 
while it gives them new tastes and new ap])ptitesj it affords 
the means and excites the desire of gratifying them. It 
enables each partic.ular people to profit by the inventions 
and iliscovories of all the rest ; and., by bringing the home, 
producers into competition with foreigners, it stimulates 
their industry and invention, and forces routine 1o give way 
to emulation. By its means, also, the division of labour is 
carried to tlic farthest extent; the mass of necessary and 
useful products vastly augrnentt^d, and opidencc generally 
diffused. 'I o suppose, indeed, that commerce may be too 
free, is equivalent to supj)Osing that labour may be ren- 
dered too productive; that the objects of <lemaiKl may be too 
mucli multiplied, and th<‘ir price too much renhujed: it is 
like supposing tl^at agriculture may bo too much improved, 
and the crops made loo luxuriant! 

But notwithstanding llie overthrow of the inereantilo sys- 
tem, the statements already laid before the n^adcr, and the 
competition that prevails among different countries in all 
depart menrs of industiy, render it in the high(*st degree im- 
probable that duties on exports should ever be made pro- 
ductive of any considerable amount of revenue. Hence it is 
satisfactory to know that moderate duties on imports are 
among the most productive and least objectionable taxes, 
Tliey are collected witli the greatest facility, involving no 
inquiry into the circumstances of individuals, as is the case 
with 1axe.s on income or property, nor any interference of 
any sort with tlie ])rocesses carried on in the arts, as is tlie 
case with certain excise duties. By allowing imported goods 
to he lodged in bonded w^arcliouses, the revenue is protected 
without compelling the importer to pay the duties till the goods 
be withdrawn for consumption; and little or no additional 
capital being rcqiiired by the merchant, little or no addition 
is made to the price of the goods through the previous 
advance of tlie duties. It is, no doubt, true that, if duties 
on inrqxirts be carried to such a height as to oppose any 
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very serious obstiicle to commercial transactions, or to give 
an overpowering stirnnlus to smuggling, they become ex- 
Cf'odingly injurious. It must be admitted, too, that iinance 
ministers liave seldom been sufficiently alive to the import- 
ance of moderation in imposing these. duties ; and that, j)artly 
from a wish to make them subservient to purposes of pro- 
tection, and partly from mistaken views in regard to the 
nature of taxation, they have often carried them to an 
opjnessive exh*nt. Happily, however, this abuse is not of 
the essence of customs duties; and, supposing them to be 
ke[)t within n^asonable limits and judiciously assessed, it 
is impossible to imagine any better taxes. 

Owing, ])rinci})ally, to die vast increase of the commerce, 
wealth, and population of tlui country, but partly also to the 
increase of the rates, the progress of the customs duties has 
been ([uite extraordinaiy. The nwenuo deiived from these 
duties in I5d(), in the reign of Klizabeth, amounted to no 
iiUiie than 50,000/. In KJIej it had increased to 14cS,075/., 
of which J0V),57;?/. were collected in London. In 1000, at 
the Restoration, the customs produced 420,58*2/. ; giid, at 
the Kovolution, in 1 GS9, they produced 7«S1 ,987/. Duriiigtho 
reigns of William III. and Anne, the customs revenues were 
considerably augmented, the iielt payments into theExche- 
(pu?r in 1712, being 1,315,422/. During the war termi- 
nated by the ])eace of Paris, in I70>3, the nett produce of 
the customs revenue of Great Britain amounted to nearly 
2,000,000/. a-year. In 1792 it amounted to 4,407,000/. ; 
and in 1815, at the close of tlie late war with France, it 
amounted to 1 1, 360, 000/. In 1843, the gross customs 
revenue of the United Kingdom amounted to 22,850,169/., 
collected at an expense of 1,2.54,136/., being at die rate of 
5/, 9.V. 9|</. per cent.; and notwithstanding the exorbitant 
duties on brandy, hollands, tobacco, sugar, and a few’ other 
articles (which would certainly be nion? [iroduclive wttc they 
oirectually reduced), it miglit be easily shown that no equal 
amount of revenue w as ever raised in any country or period of 
time w ith so little difficulty and inconvenience ; and tlierc are 
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no grounds ibr sup])Osing thnt it could liave been so Otisily 
or advaiilageously collected in any other way. 

Imlepetubintly of the influence which oppressive customs 
duties have in stimulating J^uiuggling, tliose \vhich are im- 
posed for the j)urpose of protection, though they bring 
little or no revenue info the public treasury, frequently lay 
heavy burdens on the country. When the importation of an 
article is prohibited or loaded with an oppressive duty, the 
fair inference is, that it might be imported more cheaply 
from abroad, tlie proliibition and the duty being otherwise 
quite unnecessary. N()w suppose, in illustration of this 
statement, that an article which is prohibited or burdened with 
a protective duty costs the public 1,500,000/. a-year, and that 
were tlie prohibition repealed, or tluj duty fixiul at a mode- 
rate amount, it might bt' obtained for 1,000,(K)()/. a-year: 
in this case the prohibitior» or duly imposes an annual lax 
or burden on the public of 500, 000/. It is material also 
to observe, that this heavy burden is not productive of any 
corresponding advantage. It may bo su])poscd, perhaps, tliat 
it adds to the demand for labour, and that, were the article 
impoi ted, the parlies cngagc'd in its production would be de- 
prived of cTuploymont. This, howtwer, is not the case. When 
a cofUJnodily is brought from abroad that has previously hetni 
])rodu(^ed at home, those engaged in its production are ex- 
posed to difliculties and })nvatioiis in having to cliange tlieir 
business, in the same way lhat the parties who produv^e an 
article by manual labour may bo forced to withdraw from 
their einployiiKUit in tlie event of its being ])ro(luced at a 
lower priev by new or improved Tuachinery. But the aggre- 
gate amount of lal)our is not atVected by such clianges; 
and while the inconveniences resulting from them are but 
oftimiporary duratiop, and a fleet only a lew individuals, the 
gr<?at(n* clieapiiess of the commodities is a permanent na- 
tional advantage. We may, by repealing prolubilioiis and 
oppr essive duties, change to some extent file species of labour 
in demand ; but if so, we shall, at the same tin»e, render 
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it nioi*t‘ pi’odnc.tive, without, lessening its amount. Should 
our imports during tlie current year auiount to live or 
t<Mi millions more than they did last year, wo must pro- 
vide for their payment, either directly or iiidirecMly, by 
exporting an equally increased amount, of oiir peculiar 
products. And hence, if exportation bo‘ desirable, import- 
ation must be so also; for the two are indissolubly con- 
nected, and to separate tljem even in imagination, implies a 
total ignoranc(i of the most obvious prijiciples. Commerce, 
whether carried on between individuals oi* tlie same or of 
different countries, is bottomed on a fair principle of reci- 
procity. Every sale supposes an equal piircliase, and every 
purclnise an equal sale. In whatever degree, therelbre, an 
unrestricted trade might lead us to import products from 
other countries, it would, in tlio same degree, render tliem 
customers for our commodities, would promote our manu- 
facturc-s and cxtiMul our trade. 

It is furtlicr to be observed, tliat the men^ lVe(»(lom of (healing 
with each other docs not lu ccssarily l ad to an intercourse 
between different places: tl.at is a cunsiHjuenco of t host' wlio 
carry it on feeling that their interests are ])romot(*d by it. 
If eiilier pariy imagined themselves injured by tins traffic;, 
it would be a.s absolutely put an end to, in so far at l(‘ast 
as llu'y are concc'riied, as if they were se]?ara.tiHl from tlie 
others by imj^arsahle mountains or morasses. And when 
such is the fact, w^hen it is the promotion of llieir owui inter- 
ests, and liotliing else, that leads individuals to engage in 
commercial enterjirises, what is there to iear from giving 
the same freedom to the intercourse with foicigii countries 
that is given to the intercourse between different parts of the 
same country ? Though tlie trade hcrtweeii Fi*a.nce and Eng- 
land were as 1‘ree as that between London and JNcwvcastlo, it 
would mo.st undoubtedly continue to be as limited as at pre- 
sent, unless the English as well as (he ErencJi found it for their 
advantage to extend then’r dealinjjs. 

'Fhe truth t-iereforc is, that prohibitive and protective 
rcgulatiiins, if they have any effect, force ca[)ital and indu.slry 
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into less productive channels than those into which they 
would otherwise flow ; and that they increase the cost and 
price of produce without in any degree increasii^g the 
demand for labour. We sliall refer to one or two in- 
stances in illustration of the practical working of the pro- 
tective system. 

It has been already seen that, in consequence of tlie pres- 
sure of peculiar burdens on the land, justice to tin? agricul- 
turists requires, in the event of the ports being opened, that 
an equivalent countervailing duty should be laid on foreign 
corn when entered for consumption. The subsisting corn 
duty is not, however, imposed on tliis equitable principle. 
It is not a fixed duty, but varies inversely as the home price, 
increasing when the latter decreases, and diminishing when 
it increases. It is so very high as virtually to prohibit 
importation when the home price is under or 57s, a 
quarter ; and even when the home price is 60.s*, and G5.s*. the 
duty is 125. and Hs, But, however important, it would be 
useless, seeing how much this subject has recently been 
discussed, to enter into any lengthened statements with re- 
gard to it. It will be suflicient shortly to state that, 
though most absurdly exaggerated, there can bo no reason- 
able doubt that the influence of the present corn laws is 
decidedly injurious, especially in bad or iiidiflerent years. 
\Vc do not, however, think that the circumstance of the duly 
virtually excluding foi’eigii corn when the prict? is below 
50,9. a quarter is of much consequence; for it very rarely 
liappens that it would ho possible to ini})ort corn of about 
the same quality as English corn, were it charged with a 
low duty of 5s, or 6s. when prices here are under 50s. or 
55s. a quarter. The mischievous influence of the duty is 
occasioned by its high range when the home price is between 
505. and 03.9., and by its uncertainty. It goes far, indeed, 
except under peculiar circumstances, to prevent importation 
wlien prices are under fiO.s. ; and though they are often 
below' that limit, that is not a consequence of inqi6rtalions, 
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but of the home supply of com being such that our prices 
ill favourable years do not differ materially from those of 
tile continent. But when the crops arc below an averages 
the duty has a powerful influence, and makes, at least, a 
corresponding addition to the price of corn. It is, however, 
more than doubfiil wIicIIkt this rise in such years, though 
it entails severe privations on the labouring classes, be oi* 
any advantage to the agriculturists. Steadiness of price is 
always most eonducive to their interests; and this would, 
uiidoiibledly, be best secured by admitting corn at all times 
under a moderate fixed duty, accompanied by a correspond- 
ing drawback. Under such a system prices could ravel y> 
exce})t in very bad years, rise much above their average 
level ; while, in very abundant years, the drawback would 
come into ojieratioii, and would contribute to hinder their 
sinking so low as to ho itijurious to the farmer. And it is 
material, also, to boar in mind ihai under a fixed duty there 
would he nothing adventitious to disturb the plans and combi- 
nations of the merchant. 1.1 is business would not then, as 
at- present, he conducted by fits and starts, to suit the varia- 
tions, wliich can neither be ptneeived nor appreciated be- 
forehand, of the sliding scale. Wo should not then see, as 
in 1812, large quantities of foreign corn poured into the 
market, on the eve of harvest, and when prices ivere falling, 
merely that it might escape the increased duty to which 
it would have been subject had it been kejit in this ware- 
house, |j ruler such a system we slioulil be sujiplied with 
foreign corn when it was really wanted, and ivilh tile quantity 
wanted ; and should nut, as now, ho at one time glulled with 
forced importations, and at another he exposed to the dif- 
ficulties and privations occasioned by scarcity and higli 
prices. 

It is sometimes said that however ghjcctionable in prin- 
ciple, the corn laws could not bo placed on the looting 
proposed, witliout producing a heavy fall of price, and in- 
flicting ilic most serious injury on agriculture and the agri- 
culturistM5 especially since they liave been, or speedily will 
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be, burdened with a fixed paymctit on account of tithes, pro- 
portioned to the produce obtained under the protective system. 
Hut wliile we hilly admit the iin])orianco of th<\se considera- 
tions, and the necessity of keepinj^ the coinnnitation for titlie 
constantly in view, we feel confident that the more the matter 
is iinpiired into the more clearly it will appear that there is 
no !■t*al room or ground for the apprehensions in question, 
llie average price of w heat anion nts at pr<^sont to about i)7s. 
or riS.y. a (piartcr, and there is no chance whate\er of its 
being rednce<l, were importation allowed undin* a ;*)*•. or f),v. 
duty a d drawdiack, helow' r>2,s*. or filv,, whicli, indeed, is 
(ronsiderahly above its price in all seasons in w'hich the crops 
are reasonably good.* It should also he borne in mind by 
those who would form a correct judgment on this important 
(piestion, that prices liave fallen above 30.s*. a quarter since 
ISlf) ; that, notwifhstanding this immense fall, agri<.*uliiire 
has made an astonishing j)rogrcss in the interval ; that rents, 
at an avcrajxe of (ireat Britain, arc hicjhcr now than at 
any former period ; and that desjiitc the vast addition in the 
interval of about 5,350,000 souls to tlie population of ling- 
land and Scotland, tlui imports of foi\‘ign corn have, not been 
materially increased, and sometimes do not take place for 
years together. And when such results have taken place in 
the teeth of a fall of 30,s, a quarter, sun^ly it w-onld he sonuv 
tliiiig worse than ludicrous to alVect to a 5 )prehend that any 
real injury should he done to agrierdture by a further fall of 
3.V., I.V., or 5.y. a quarter. In the aiso of corn, as in most 
others, it will be found that there is no diilert>nce betwccii 
what is equitable and what is useful ; the measures that 
would do justice to all parties being, at the same time, best 
fitted to ])romote their j)rosj)ority. 

In addition to their peculiarly mischievous operation in 
bad years, we incline to think that tiic subsisting restraints 
on ‘mij)ortation raise the price of corn in oriliiiary seasons, 
taking all sorts into account, about 2.s-. Gd. a quarti'r higher 

S<*e ‘ Commercial Dictiouju-y,* art- CowN Laws anti Corn Tuade 

pfiSS4>» 
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than it would be under the proposed plan. And supjios- 
ing the total quantity of corn annually produced in Great 
Britain and Ireland to amount to 62,000,000 quarters, 
the total average rise of price will, on this hypothesis, 
amount to 7,750,000/. But so great a quantity of com 
consumed by the agriculturists themselves, in food, in 
seed, the keep of Iiorsc.s, &c., that not more than a half, per- 
haps, of the whole quantity produced is brought to market. 
Hence, if we are nearly right in this and the previous esti- 
mate, it will follow that the restrictions cost the classes not en- 
gagiul in agriculture in ordinary years 3,875,000/., exclusive 
of tlieir oilier pernicious consequences. Of this sum from a 
fourth to a Jifth part, or from 968,700/. to 775,000/., niay go 
to the landlords as rent; and this is all that the agricul- 
turists can be said to gain by the system, for the additional 
price received by the farmer on that portion of the produce 
which exci.HHls rent is no more than the ordinary return for 
his capital and labour. His profits, indeed, like those ol’ 
other capitalists, instead of being increased, are diminished 
by this system ; and though, nominally at legist, it somewhat 
increases the rents of the landlords, it is, notwithstan ling, 
abundantly certain that it is anything but advantageous to 
them. It would require a far larger sum to balance the 
injury which fluctuations of price occasion to their tenants, 
with the increase of poor-rates, and the damage done to their 
Instates by over-cropping when prices are high, than all that, 
is derived from the restrictions. 

It apjKjars, therefore, that the substitution of a fixed and 
moderate duty on corn instead of the present fluctuating 
system of duties, would be a very decided improvement in 
our domestic policy ; and that, while it mater ially lightened 
the pressure on the national resources, it would not inflict any 
hardship upon, or do any injustice to the agriculturists. Such 
a measure would, also, be of singular advantage V)y putting an 
end to the seeming opposition between their interests on the 
one hand, and those of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes the other. These interests are really identical ; 

V 
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and it is the merest error to suppose that either can be 
benefited by anylliing calculated to depress the other. 
The placing of the corn laws on a proper footing would-be 
in accordance with this principle; it would also terminate 
a most pernicious system of agitation ; and would contribute 
powerfully to advance the moral and political as well as the 
material interests of the empire. 

The duties on sugar form one of the most productive 
sources of the customs revenue ; and are not only deserving 
of especial attention from their importance in this respeci, 
and their influence over the condition of the j)eopl(% but also 
from their selt/mg tln^ luiscliievous influence of the protective 
system in a striking ])oint of \ie\v. 

The duty on sugar from British ])ossossions amounted, for 
some years j)rcviously to 1840, to 2 L*., and since then to 
25.y. 2^f/. a cwt. (24,y. plus 5 per cent.); the duty on foreign 
sugar Ix'iiig, during the sjime periods, 03.V. and OGv. 2d, 
(iVSs, plus 5 per cent.). The latter was intend(>d to be, and 
has, in fact, been completely prohibitory. And, liowovt'r 
objectionable in i)rinci])le, so long as our foreign dependencies 
furnished sugar suflicient, not only to sujjply the markets of 
the United Kingdom, but to h'ave besides a considerable 
sur])lus for oxi}ortation to others, the jjrohibitory duty on 
foreign sugars was productive of little practical inconveiiionee. 
Latterly, howt'ver, it Ix^came most oppressive in its opi'ration. 
In coiisi»qu(Mice of the measures connected with tlh' (unaiici- 
patiou of tlu^ slav't?s, tlu^ imports of sugar irom tla? West 
Indies decliiu'd from 4,103,740 cw'ls. in 1831, to 2,509,701 
cwts. in 18 13. And though, owing to the immigration of 
hill-coolies, and other circumstances, the exports from the 
Mauritius haw^ not di dined in aiiytliiiig like the same pro- 
portion, and there has been a groat increase in the imjiorts 
from India, tlioy have not sulfieed to balance the defiei(»ney in 
the West Indian supjdies. On the one hand, therefore, we 
have had a rapidly iiicn^asing popvdalion, and on the other 
we have had l])at population confined by an opprossiye duty to 
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a market for sugdr, the supply of which has beeji progress! v<‘ly 
diminishing ! The consequences have been such as every man 
of sense might have anticipated from the outst?t. The business 
of refining for the foreign market, and our export trade in 
sugar, have been all but aiijiihilated ; while the averages Ga- 
zette price of muscovado sugar, admissible to thi^ English 
markets, amounted durijig the three years ending with 1812 
to more than double the price of foreign sugar in bond, of 
equal or superior quality ! We beg, in illustration of what 
is now stated, to subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption, of the Nett 
Produce of flic Duties lljcrtion, aixt of the Prices of Uritish Sugar (ex duty) 
and Jlr.'wi] Sugar in bond, in 1840, 1841, and 1812, with the Average for 
these thr<*e Years. 


Yt?ars. 

Quantities. j 

Nett. Uovemie 
from Uutiosou 
Sugar. 

Average CrieeH of 
Hriti.^h M uwovado 
Sugar. 

yVverage J 'rices of 
Jira/.il Siiiiar 
(Hrovvii »Sc. b ellow). 


Cw'ts. 

±\ 

S. d. 

Jf. d. 

IR'iO . . ! 


4, 149, <170 

49 1 

21 8 

jR-n . . 

4,o:»7,f;as 

5,11 4, 390 

.39 8 

20 9 

184a , . 


4, .871,812 

.'UJ 11 

18 .3 

Total . 

ii,5ai),yaM | 

14,438,272 

\2fi 8 

M «i 

Avomgeof) 

:i . 1 

3,840,;iny.i 

4,81 2, 757^ 

41 lO'i 

20 2 


Now, it apjU'iirs from this statement, that while lh(‘ price 
ol‘ British sugar (exclusive of duty) amounted, during the 
three yeai-s ending witli 1812, to 4 Ia\ lO^r/. per cwt., the 
price of Brazil (and Cuba) sugar was only 2().s*. 2</. jg'r cwt. ! 
And hence it follows, that had the present prohihilory duty 
ofCr^y. 2r/. on foreign sugar bvHUi rediic»?d to the .sairni rate 
(25.V. '2(1., or 2 i.\\ ])lus 5 ]>er cent.) as that on British sng;u*s, 
the people of tlie United Kingdom might have bought the 
siimc quantity of sugar for 20.y. 2d, tliat cost thenn ILv. 1()|^/., 
that is, thi?y might have got more than 2 Ihs. of sugar for 
the same sacrifice it has cost tliem to get I lb. The aggre- 
gate loss to the jniblic from this preposterous arrangement of 
the sugar duties has been quite enormous. It ajipears from 
tlie above account that, the average consimqitioii of sugai-, 
during each of the three yean> ending with 1812, anioimted 
to cwls., which, at 4Ly. 10-?^/., cost 8,0 10, (JIG/. 
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I9.s\ ; while, had wo boon allowed to go into the Ibreigii 

market for sugar, wo might have got tho same quantity Jbr 
3,872,311/. being a saving in one year of no less 

tfiaii 4,108,335/. 1^. 5J., and on three years of 12,505,055/. 
4^. Zd, But it may, perh^pji be said, that had our ports 
been open to the free importation of Brazilian and other 
foreign sugars, the price of the latter would have been raised; 
and so, probably,lt would : though, coasiderin g the yasiT^ 
tent a nd p ro3[u^^ the iScld from which sugar may 

be brought, we doubt whether this effect would be very sen- 
sible. But, supposr^^ opening of ports Ead 

raisS the price of foreign sugar from 20.y. 2d. to 25.v. a cwt., 
still the saving would have amounted to 3,240,260/. Gs. 
a year !-^which consequently may be taken as the amount of 
tho burden which the restriction on the importation of foreign 
sugar has latterly imposed on the couiitry. 

Under tlieso circumstances, the reduction of the duty on 
foreign sugars had obviously become a matter of the expe- 
diency or rather necessity of wbicli no doubt could be enter- 
tained. But the reduction to be of any real utility required 
to be on a largo scale ; and there were, owing to the peculiar 
situation of the West Indian body, and their inti nonce in 
parliament, groat difficulties in the way of such a measure. 
'I'hese, however, have been overcome : and the act of last 
session, the 7 and 8 Vijct^a, e. 28, has reduced the cliity on 
foreign siigarTrom 63, S-. to 34.v. a cwt., leaving a discriminat- 
ing duly of 10 , 9 , a cwt. in favour of our own sugars. And, 
considering the difficulties under wliicli the planters in the 
West Iiulia Islands have been placed by the measures foi ced 
on them in connexion with the emancipation of the slaves, and 
the obstacles that have been thrown in the way of their ob- 
taining supplies of free labour from Africa and the East 
Indies, tlu^ prelerence given them by the above statute does 
not appear to exceed what tlie justice of the case demands. 

But besides being embarrassed by the j)eculiarities in the 
condition of our own sugar-growing colonies, this question is 
farther embarrassed by those incident to tlic coalition of 
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Brazil, Cuba, and other countries in wliich slavery still 
exists. Great Britain has, at a great sacrifice, abolished 
slavery in her colonies, and made every effort in her power 
to suppress the trade in slaves. And having done this, it is 
contended that were she to admit slave-grown sugar to her 
markets, she would be acting contradictory; and be, in fact, 
encouraging that slavery in Brazil, Cuba, and Louisiana she 
has suppressed, at an immense sacrifice, in Jamaica, Derne- 
rara, and the Mauritius. And, consistently with this view 
of the matter, the reduction of the duty on foreign sugar 
effected by the 7 and 8 Victoria, c. 28, applies only to that 
which is produced by free labour; so that slave-grown sugar 
continues, in effect, to be excluded. 

But, however specious, we are not disposed to attach 
much weight to these considerations. The consistency of onr 
policy in relation to slavery can be hut little affected by 
our conduct in this particular; and the additional encou- 
rageinent we should give to slavery by atlmiliing slave- 
grown sugars to our markets would be extremely iiurousidor- 
able. The raw material of our most important manuracture 
has always bron and continues to be almost wholly producijd 
by slaves^ and when such is the case, when Manchester, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Bolton, Preston, Bury, and a host of 
other great towns, depend for existence on supplies of slave- 
grown cotton, it really looks more like affectation and hy]) 0 - 
crisy than anything else to be so very squeamish about im- 
porting a few thousand tons of slave-grown sugar. And 
after all we do the very thing we pretend to deprecate. I'lie 
onconragemcnl to slavery in C viba and Brazil consists in tlic 
imrchase ol* their sugar, and has nothing to do with the 
mode in which it is disposcxl of. VVe send manulactured 
goods to the riavannah and Rio and exchange them for 
sugar: and having done that, we caiYy the sugar to 1 Jam- 
burgh and l\!tersburgh and exchange it for wool and 11 ax ; 
so that we in effect iransnuite the slave-grown sugar into 
oilier things, and consume it under its new form ! We do 
not enqiloy it to sweeten our tea or coffee ; hut we clot lie 
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ourselves with wool and flax, manure our lands with bones, 
and manufacture our paper of rags, which are all bought by 
it. But suppose we had been a little more Quixotic, and 
that after getting the sugar we had thrown it into the sea, 
the result, as respects Cuba and Brazil, w'ould have been 
the sazne : they have got value for their sugar. We, the 
peo])le of England, give, by buying it, all the encourage- 
inent iji our power to the slavery that exists in these countries. 
What ^v(5 shall do with the sugar is our own aftair ; and 
whether we use it, sell it to others, or destroy it, is, as far 
as slavery is concerned, quite immaterial. But it is by no 
means immaterial as respects our trade with slave-holding 
countries; for, wdiile this ostentatious display of mock hu- 
manity fails to excite any feeling save that of derision, 
the preference we give to others tempts them to lay heavy 
discriminating duties on our products, and to depress and 
embarrass our trade. And even wxTe it as desirable as 
it is the reverse, it may be doubted whetlier it be in our 
power to exclude slave-grown sugar. Certificates of origin 
wall, w’o apprehend, turn out to be rather a slender security 
for this result. But supposing them to bo effectual, the con- 
sequence will bo that, a larger quantity of Javaarnl Manilla 
sugar being consumed in England, less of it can be sent to 
the Coutiiienl, where, by means of our policy, a correspond- 
ing market w ill be opened for slave-grown sugar ! 

It were really, therefore, to be wished that we should 
cease to rave, as ^vo have done for the last tw^enty years, 
about slavery; and that we should buy sugar as we buy 
cotton and other things without inquiring how, or by whom, 
it is produced. We may be assured that we should give as 
little encouragement to slavery by so doing as w^e give by 
our pn?sent system ; while wo should give considerably 
greater facilities to oiir trade. 

But whatever policy may be pursued in regard to slave- 
grown sugar, the important measure of last session has paved 
tlie way for the consideration of the whole question with re- 
gard to the duties on the sugars admitted to consumption. 
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Had the duty on British sugars been reduced before an 
ortectual reduction was made in the proiiibitory duty on 
fureign sugars, the measure would not have redounded, in 
any degree^ either to the advantage of the consumers or of 
tile revenue, but would have been wholly intercepted by the 
planters. But now that the principle has biuni eslablishod 
of admitting foreign sugars under a discriminating duty 
of 106\ a cwt., a reduction of the duty will bo followed by 
a corresponding fall of price, and will pioportionally benefit 
the public. 

Under these circumstances there can be no reasonable 
doubt that a reduction of the duties on British siijiars to 10 a\ 
or 12 a-. a cwt., and of those on foreign sugars in the same 
proportion, would he a signal boon to the bulk of the popu- 
lation. Most probably too a reduction of this amount would 
not occasion, within a year or two, any diminution of revenue. 
Mr. Muskisson stated in iiis place in tlie House of Commons 
in the deliate) on the sugar duties on the 2r)th of May, 182U, 
that consecjuenco of the present enormous duty on 

sugar,* the j)oor working man with a large family, to whom 
j)Oiico were a serious consideration, was denied the use of 
that commodity ; and he b.-lioved he did not go too far when 
he stated that two-tijjrds of the poorer coitsumcrs ofeojfee 
drank that beverage without sutjar. If then the price of sugar 
were reduced it woidd become an article of liis consumption, 
like many other articles, woollens for example, which are 
now useil for their cheapness, wliich he was formerly nnablt^ 
to })urchas(?.’’ (Speeches, iii. 455.) But the reduction of 
duty in 1829, being only Jk. a cwt., was too trifling to have 
any sensible influence; and even if it Iiad I leen greater, its 
eilect would have been wholly defeated by the increase in the 
price of sugar (occasioned by the monopoly), Mr. 11 us- 
kisson’s observations continue thercfoiKJ to be in all respects 
as applicable at this moment as in 1829. The duty is now 
as then enormous,’* and the poor man is denied the use 
of sugar.” Indeed the entries for consumption in 1828 
* The duty theu waa 27j. u cwt., and it is at this moment 25#. 2t/. 
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amounted to 3,001,419 cwts., whereas they only amounted in 
1840, notwithstanding the immense increase of population 
in the interval, to 3,594,834 cwts., and in 1841 and 1842 tlie 
increase was but inconsiderable. 

A reduction of the duties to lOj?. or I2s, a cwt.* would 
(under the now regulations in regard to the trade) certainly 
occasion a vast increase of consumption which would toll 
not only on the sugar revenue, but would have a powerful 
indirect influence over that derived from coflFoe and tea, to 
the extensive use of which sugar is indisjxjnsable. A cheap 
supply of sugar ^vould also be of the greatest advantage to 
the lower and middle classes by enabling them to turn fruit 
to far better account than they can do at present. Indeed, 
w ith the exception of corn and butcher’s meat, there is no 
article of which an abundant supply at a reasonable price 
is so very desirable as sugar ; or which wDuld be so import- 
ant to the well-being of the bulk of tJie people and the com- 
merce of the empire. 

In Prance, the results of the protective system, in the case 
of sugar, have been, if possible, even more injurious than in 
England. To encourage its manufacture, sugar from beet- 
root was, for a lengthened period, exempted from duties ; 
and ill consequence of this encouragement the business ex- 
tended itself so rapidly, that its produce amounted in 1838 
to 39,199,408 kilogs. But while this increase inflicted a 
serious injury on the revenue and the colonies, it was of no 
advantage to the consumer; for, as tlic greater portion of 
the sugar required for the home supply was furnished by the 
colonies, and paid a high duty, the beet-root growers sold 
their sugar at the price necessary to iiidoinnify the planters 
for the peculiar burdens with wliich they were charged. 

* Any reduction which should not bring the duty to, at most, 1 2s. ii cwt., would 
he ot‘ little or no conseque^ice. The highest authority on such subjects says, 

“ The reduction must be no half-rncasure. Ten shillings per cwt. is sffokey of as 
the intended concession, tlicrehy making the duty los. a cwt., but nothing less 
than a reduction of tlie duty to a penny per ib. (y#. Ad, jicr cwt.) will have the 
desired elTect of at once protecting and relieving the consumer, aunihilatiug fraud, 
eiiocuragiug tlie colonies, and infusing stability and contidcncc into tlijs important 
branch of trade.’' — (James Cook, Esq., of the tirm of Trueman and Cook.) 
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Alarmed by the heavy and rapidly increasing loss of re- 
venue that was thus occasioned, and roused by the well- 
founded complaints of the planters, government imposed, 
in 1838 and 1840, considerable duties on beet-root sugar. 
These, however, gave satisfaction to no party ; for, while the 
beet- root growers alleged they would be ruinous to them, 
the colonists contended that they were evaded, and that 
justice and a due regard to their interests and those of the 
revenue required that the duties should be equalised. At 
length, in 1842, government proposed, in order to get rid 
of tlie difficulties in which the system had involved the 
country, to grub up the plantations, paying the planters 
40,000,000 fr. (1,600,000A) as an indemnity for their loss ! 
And, harsh as it may appear, we incline to think that this 
proposal was, on the whole, the best that could liave been 
made, inasmuch as it would have terminated the matter 
at once on an equitable principle. It was not, however, 
adopted; but in the course of next session (1843) it was 
resolved to add to the duty ou beet-root sugar about 5 fr. 
per cwt. a year, till the duty on it is equalised with tlie 
duty on colonial sugar. This system came into operation 
on the 1st of August this year (1844), and in August, 1848, 
the equalisation of the duties will be effi'cted. And there 
can be little doubt that, if carried out, this project will an- 
nihilate the growth of beet-sugar in France quite as eflectu- 
ally as if the plantations had been grubbed up. Such is the 
present state of a project that has cost France an immense 
sum; and such is the invariable result of all attempts to 
bolster up and protect, by dint of custom-house regulations, 
branches of industry for the successful prost'cution of which 
a country has no real or acquired advantage.* 

It is hardly necessary to state that^care should be taken, 
in imposing customs duties, to assess them principally on 
articles of consumption ; and that, if exacted at all, they 

* For a full account of the sugar trade, and of the duties on sugar, sue 
‘ CommeilSial Dictionary,' art. Suoab. 
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should be made to press lightly on articles required for the 
successful prosecution of any mamitUcture or other employ- 
ment which it is deemed advantageous to carry on at home. 
The expediency of keeping this principle steadily in view, is 
so obvious as hardly to require illustration. The diities of 
about 3s. a cwt. on cotton wool, and of 1^/. and per lb. 
on sheep's wool, though not in any degree oppressive, have 
been much and perhaps justly objected to. It would 
however appear, from the comparatively stationary state of 
the w'oollen manufacture, that of the tw’O the duty on sheep’s 
wool was the most objectionable; and it, therefore, was ju- 
diciously repealed in tlic course of the present year (1844). 
The contiiuieJ extension of the cotton manufacture seems to 
show that it has been little, if at all, obsiructed by the duty. 
Undoubtedly, however, it must sensibly ailect the j)rice of the 
coarser and heavier descriptions of fabrics, in the production 
of w'liich the foreigner has, in other respects, the greatest 
advantages on his side. Aiul indej)endently of this, so large 
a portion of our population is dependent on the cotton trade, 
and its prosperity is so essential to the ])rosperity of tlu5 
empire, that it seems very difficult fo vindicate tlic policy of 
charging the material with any duty, howevcT light. 

But, though apparently obvious, tlic policy of exempting 
the materials of iriaimfactiiro from all or any but incon- 
siderable duties, lias been lost sight of on several occasions. 
Previously to 1824, for example, 1 he duties on foreign thrown, 
or orgaiizinc silk, amounted to no less than 14^. 7hd. per lb.; 
those on raw* silk, from Bengal, being at llic same time 
4^*. per lb. ; and on silk from France, and elsewhere, 
5^. 7h(L per lb. ! With such exorbitant duties on tho 
material, no one need be surprised at the little progress 
made by the manufi\ctiire ; and that though foreign silks 
were excluded, it was generally in a languid and sickly 
condition. Mr. Huskisson w’^as fully aware of their per- 
nicious influence ; and in 182G, when be repealed the 
prohibition against importing silk goods, he redift:ed the 
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duty on raw silk to 3rf. per lb., and that on organzine to 
7s. G(/. ; and they have since been reduced, the former 
to Id., and the latter to 1^. The influence of this change 
has been most beneficial ; and notwithstanding tlie injury 
done to the manufacture by the competition and substitu- 
tion of cottons, it has been more improved and extended 
since 1826, than in the course of the previous century. 

Tlie duties on timber are another instance in which the 
princijile of not taxing the materials and means of manu- 
facture has been lost sight of; and it is not going too far to 
say that these duties luivc been, for many years past, from 
tlieir magnitude and the mode of their assessment, among 
the most objectionable in our tariff. If, indeed, there be 
one article more than another of which it is of import- 
ance that a manufacturing nation, like Great Britain, 
with a great warlike and mercantile navy, should have a 
largo suiiply of the best quality, and at the lowest price, 
that article is timber. Without good and clieap timber 
you cannot have good and cheap ships, houses, and ma- 
chinery. And yet, singular as it may semn, we bur- 
dened for a lengthen('d period this indispensable article 
with an oppressive duty; while, by making the duty 
on timber from the north of Europe and that on 

timber from our Nortli American possessions only lOj?, a 
load, we forced the importation of the latter, nohvithstaiid- 
ing it be, speaking generally, of an inferior quality ! 
And thougli materially modified, we regret to say that 
this attempt to force the employment of dear and bad 
timber is still far from being abandoned; I'or, in 1842, 
when the duties on Baltic timber were reduced to 24s. 
and 30^. a load, those on Canadian timber were re- 
duced to 1.9. ! But timber either is or is not a fit subject 
for taxation : if the former, it is impossible to justify the 
repeal of the duty on the worst species of timber ; and if the 
latter, it is clear the duty on the best timber should have 
been repealed as well as that on the worst, or rather in pre- 
ference ft it. The truth is, that our regulations in regard to 
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this important trade are so very absurd, that they would 
almost make one suppose that it was deemed a matter ot‘ 
state policy to inoculate our ships and houses with dry-rot. 
This is a case in which, if principh? or common sense had 
any weight, ditrerential taxes would be out of the question. 
A duty on limber, if there is to be one, should bo equal, 
and fixed at a low limit; leaving it to the wants of the 
consumer, and the sagacity of the merchant, to determine 
the varieties to be imported, and the best markets wticnce 
to import them. 

The influence of the high duty, and other restrictions on 
the importation of iron into France, may also be referred 
to in illustration of the mischief arising from the want of 
respect for the principle referred to above. Everybody 
knows that a cheap and abundant supply of iron is indis- 
pensable to the perfecting of machinery, and to the progress 
of arts and manufactures: but while the government of 
Prance has been endeavouring, for many years back, to 
encourage manufactures, it lias at the same time gone far 
to nullify its eflbrts, by preventing or greatly narrowing the 
importation of foreign iron. Tlie greater part of the iron 
produced in France is smelted by means of wood, and costs 
from a third to a half more than the iron smelted by pit- 
coal in this country ; and it is quite certain, that, while this 
discrepancy continues, the attempts of the French to rival 
us ill manufactures must prove total failures. Instead, how- 
ever, of opening their ports to the free importation of British 
and other foreign iron, they either exclude it or burden it 
with heavy duties; and thus, for the sake of the forest pro- 
prietors, and of those who have capital vested in forges 
and iron-works, they lay as it were the industry of the 
country under a species of proscription, compelling the agri- 
culturists and manufacturers to use inferior tools and ma- 
chines, costing nearly double the price of the superior articles 
used by tVieir foreign competitors ! Were we anxious for 
the depression of industry in France, we should Vish no- 
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thing more than that this system should be persevered in; 
but we disclaim being actuated by any such feeling. The 
progress of France in wealth and civilization cannot fail 
to redound to the advantage of surrounding nations; and 
we are desirous that her ingenious and industrious inhabit- 
ants should be allowed fully to avail themselves of all the 
advantages of their admirable situation and varied means of 
production. 

But, however objectionable, this much may be said in ex- 
planation of the prohibitions and hea\ y import duties impf)sed 
in this and other European countries, that the nierciuitile 
system of policy, of which tliey are the fruits, grew up in a 
comparatively unenlightened ])eriod, before die true priiici- 
])les of (commercial intercourse had been elucidated ; and 
that, notwithslanding tlie strenuous opposition of interested 
and powerful parties, many prohibitions and oppressive duties 
have been abolished or reduc(^d, and a considerable advance 
made almost everywhere towards a more liberal and advanfa- 
g(M)US system. In America, however, it lias boon otherwise. 
The prohibitive system is tliere of recent origin, and has not 
grown up in obscurity and ignorance under the fostxiring shade 
of false theories, but in a period of general illumination, and 
in the teeth of the plainest principhis, long after the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ had been in universal circulation, and every 
statesman in Europe had admitted the soundness of its doc- 
trines, America is not merely a city of refuge for the poor 
and persecuted inhabitants of the old world, but also for 
the exploded erroi-s and pernicious sophisms of the mei’cantile 
school. The tariffs and the banking system of the United 
Slates would discredit any })eople of the liitecnth or six- 
teenth century. 'J’hey divert industry into insecure and un- 
productive channels, while, by ocxcasicjning alternate gluts 
and scarcity of money, they shake all confidence in engage- 
ments, diffuse a gambling sjiirit, and weaken the sense of 
honour and the obligations of good faith. 

Every#ono at jdl acqiuiint<;d with the condition of America, 
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with her boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land, 
her scanty population and high wages, knows that agriculture 
and its immediately dependent employments viust for a long 
scries of years be the most profitable species of industry in 
which the bulk of her people can engage. At the same 
time there can be no question that such branches of manufac- 
ture as are suited to her ])eculiar situation will gradually 
grow up in the Union, without any artificial eucouragement, 
according as popidatiou becomes denser, and the ])repon- 
deraling advantages at present on the side of agriculture are 
diminished. Hut to force by mi^ans oi‘ duties and prohibitions 
the |)remature growth of manufactures, is in reality to force 
a portion of the industry and capital of the country into 
those businesses in which it will be least ])roductive. 

Siicb, however, has been the policy, if we may so call it, 
of the American h’gislature. From IS] (5 downwards they 
have been endeavouring to bolster up a manufacturing in- 
terest by imposing heavy duti(‘.s on fm'eign maiiufaclured 
goods. But it is admitted on all hands that the ailicles 
produced under this system in America cost, at an average, 
from 20 to 50 per cent, and upwards more than they miglit 
be imported fur. The aggregate animal amount of the pecu- 
niary sacrifice that has tlius boon imposed on tlio Union lias 
been estimated, apparently on good grounds, at from 
35,000,000 to 40,000,000 dollars; but taking it at the 
former sum it is equivalent to above 8,000,000/. a year ! 
And this heavy burden — a burden more than twice as giwnt 
as tile whole ])ublic expenditure of the Union — is incurred for 
no jnirpose of public utility, and is productive of nolhing but 
mischief. I'he whole etlect of the scheme is to divert a 
certain amount of the national industry from the production 
of the cotton, rice, wheat, tobacco, and other equivalents 
sent to foreigners in exchange for maimlactured goods, to 
the direct production of tin* latter. And as this sj^ecies of 
industry is nowise suitable for America, a tax or payment 
of 8,00(),()0(V. a-year is imjKised on the Union that the 
manufacturers may be enabled to continue a losing busi- 
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ness ! We leave it to others to decide whether the absurdity 
of such a system or its costliness be its most prominent 
feature. 

It appears, therefore, that we arc not always, nor even ge- 
nerally, to estimate the pressure or intluenco of customs du- 
ties by the amount which they bring into the coders of the 
treasury. They may, according to the mode in which tliey 
are imposed, be oppressive without being productive, and 
productive without being oppressive. If they be imposed 
for the purpose of protection, or if, while imposed for the 
legitimate purpose of raising revenue, they be carried to 
such a height as to occasion smuggling, they may keep or 
take large sums out of the pockets of the ])eopl(s while they 
add but little to the roveiiue. In Sj^ain, the customs duties 
would appear, estimated by their produce in tluj official ac- 
counts, to be inudcrate in the extreme; and yet, if we look 
at the overpowering stiiiiiihis whicli their excess gives to the 
practice of sniuggl'nig, which carries fraud and viohmee into 
evei'y corner of the country, it will be found that they are 
really most oppressive. Cut, as previously stated, tliese arc? 
not legitimate consequences of customs duties, but originate 
in their wilful abuse. They should ne\ er be imposed in the 
view of bolstering up or protecting any branch of industry, 
unless it hi^ afl'ected by peculiar burdens; they should never 
he carried so high as to give any irresistible temptation to 
llic practice of smuggling ; and they sliould pn?ss as lightly 
as possible on the articles necessary for the successful pro- 
secution of domestic industry. Provided these conditions 
be kept iji mind in their imposition, we are not aware oi‘ 
any tenable ground on which customs diilics can b(? objected 
to. Indcetl they cipp(\ar, wdieii rightly assessed, to jjossess 
in a very high degree all the distinguishing attributes of 
good taxes. 

Wlion a customs or excise duty is imposed on any article 
for whicl^ anotlier article may be coiiveiiiently substituted, it 
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is necessary, to make the duty effectual, that it should be 
cxtoiuled to tile latter. It would not, for example, be pos- 
sible to raise any considerable revenue by taxing one variety 
of tea, or one variety of spice, or of sugar, or of wine, without 
taxing the other varieties, inasmuch as the tax, by increasing 
tile price of the variety on wliich it was laid, would discourage 
its consumption, and encourage the consumption of the others. 
The substitution of chiccory for coffee exemplifies what has 
now been statwl. Our readers, no doubt, arc generally 
aware that the roots of chiccory {cichorium intyhus, wild 
endive), when dried and ground, bear a strong resemblance 
to ground coffee ; and that they have been extensively em- 
ployed in Prussia and other parts of the Continent as sub- 
stitutes for the latter. A few years since, ground chiccory 
began to be brought into this country for the adulteration of 
coffee ; and to ])revent the loss of revenue and the frauds 
that its continued importation woidd have occasioned, it was 
soon after charged with the same duty as coffee. 

Nothing, however, was said in the act imposing a duty 
on foreign chiccory res])eeting what might be raised in 
England, the plant having hitherto been cultivated here 
merely for its herbage. But soon after the importation 
of chiccory powder was stopped, it was found that it might 
bti profitably raised in various parts of the country ; and 
so rapidly has the culture of the plants and tin; prepara- 
tion of the powder extended, that it lias been stated by the 
best authorities that from 3,000 to 4,000 tons a-year of tlie 
latter have been latterly jiroduced ! And as tlie whole of 
tliis quantity was substituted for aud sold as coffee, the de- 
mand for the latter, and the rovenuo, WT,re proportionally 
aflected. 

An arrangement of this sort could not, however, be of long 
continuances Justice to the consumer of coffee and the re- 
venue required that, if the duty on cofttx? was to be maiii- 
taiaed, an equal duty should be laid on all articles used either 
as substitutes for it, or (which is the usual method of em- 
ploying chiccory) as means for its adulteration. And con- 
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sistently with what has now boon staU^h notice was given 
in the course of the present year (1844), that government had 
determined to lay a duty on chiccory grown or manufactured 
at home. But owing, probably, to the difficulties in the way, 
this has not as yet been done : and it is alleged that, from the 
facility with which chiccory may be grown, the iinijosition of 
a duty would lead to smuggling and evasion ; and that the 
belter plan woidd be to destroy the chiccory-grounds and mills 
(which cost but little), compensation being at the same time^ 
made to their mvners. 

The course now suggested has, as our readers are awar(i, 
been adopteil in the case of tobacco. This plant was early 
introduced into England ; and though its cultivation was 
prohibited by James I., who had a horror of the drug, and 
Chiirles I., it apin^ars to have? speedily made considerable 
progress, 'riie ra])i(l increase in the consumption of tobacco 
brought from the [)lantalioiis having soon after attracted the 
atteiilion of tlie government financiers, a <lufy was laid on it 
in 1043. It then, of course, became necessary to consider 
how tobacco of native growth should be treated ; and the 
Ijords and Commons, by whom the duty on plantation tobacco 
w'as imposed, being aware that to make it cfleclual they 
must eitlier prohibit the growth of tobacco at home or burden 
it witli a corrosj^onding duty, adopted the latter alternative. 
The facility, however, with which the duty on native tobacco 
was evaded, soon satisfied the republican leiiders that more 
stringent measures were required to render the importation of 
tobacco a prolific source of revenue; and in 1052 an act was 
passed prohibiting its growth in England, and appointing 
commissioners to see its provisions carried into elTect. This 
act was confirmed at the Restoration, by the 12 Charles II., 
c. 31, which ordeix’d tliat all tobacco plantations should be 
destroyed. These measures were belkwcd, at the lime, to 
have been brought about by the solicitations of the planters; 
but their real intention was not so much to conciliate or bem^fit 
the latter, as to facilitate and .secure the collection of a revenno 
from tottacco ; and, considered in this point of view, their 
policy seems unexceptionable. 

Q 
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Those measures did not, however, extend to Scotland and 
Ireland, in which tlie culture of tobacco was authorized 
dow^n to a comparatively recent period. Its cultivation in 
the Ibrmer, after bcinj^ long very trifling, began about the 
middle of last century rapidly to increase ; and various re- 
gulations were from time to lime enacted for the assessment 
and levy on the native of the same duty that was paid by 
jdantation tobacco. It w^as, however, again found that this 
could not be done, and that either the culture must be sup- 
pressed or the revenue be seriously injured by the introduc- 
tion of iiatlve tobacco into consumption which had escaped 
the duty. Under these circuiiistaiices the English precedent 
of 1052 was follow ed ; and by carrying out the provisions 
of the 22 Geo. III., c. 72, passed for the purpose, the 
tobacco j)lantations of Scotland shared the fate of those 
of Englanrl. 

Ihit though proscribed in Britain, the tobacco culture con- 
tinued to be legal ill Ireland; and began, especially during 
th(5 prescMit century, to bo rather e\tensi\ely carried on in 
some parts of that country. But it has there, also, been 
suppressed by the act 2 Will. IV., c. 20, the vigorous 
enforcement of which, despite the clamour it occasioneil, 
was highly creditable to government. 

Duties oil imporls and ex])orts have been levied in almost 
every (country which has had any foreign coniriicrco. I'ho 
Aliienians laid a tax of a Jifth on the corn and otlier mer- 
chandise imported from foreign countries, and also on several 
of the commodities exported from Attica.* The po/'itor/ayf or 
customs payable on tin? commodities imported into and 
exported from the dilferent porls of the Ivoman empire, 
formed a very ancient and important part of the jaiblic 

* Anacharsis’sTnivels, W., p. 375, Kng. Trans. The i^uautity of corn usually 
importtMl froTii tlie countries on the Kuxiiie into Athens ainouiitiMl to about 
400,000 uiedliinii. See Clarke on the ^ Coimexioii between the Uumau and 
Ei^glisli Coins,* p. 5^. 

•j' Huio vero proprie va'iiijnUs deuoininatio convciiil, qiiippe pro vcliciidis 
mcrcihus (unde vecti^al) soluto.*' (Hurman. * Do Vectigalibug fbp, Uoin.,’ 
cap. V.) 
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revenue. They were imposed, as Tacitus has obsened, 
wlieii the spirit of liberty ran highest among the people. 
A consulihuH ct trihums plchis institutw, acri ctiam popnU 
Romani turn liberfatc. {AnnaL lib. xiii. cap. 50.) The 
rates at which they were charged were fluctuating and 
various, and little is now known respecting them. Cicero 
informs us (in ii. Vcr. cap, 75) that the duties on corn 
exported from the ports of Sicily were in his time 5 per 
cent. Under the imperial government the amount of the 
portoria depended as much on the caprice of the prince 
as on the real exijjencies of the state, niougli sometimes 
diminished, tliey were never entirely remitted, and w^ere 
mucli more frecpienlly enlarged. Under the Byzantine 
emperors they were as high as 12J per cent.* 

Customs dntionS existed in England previously to the Con- 
fpicst ; and appear to liave derived their name from having 
been iuiineniorially or customarily cltargod on certain urtich?s 
when conveyed across the princij)al fej rit‘S, bridgt.^, &c., witliin 
rlio kingdom, and on the exportation of others to, and theii* 
importation from parts Ik^yond seas. It is oxpnissly stipulaletl 
in Magna Charta that Ibreign merchants shall have safe and 
sure conduct to come into Englaml and to carry on traflic in 
it without being subject to any umisual tolls, but only to the an- 
cient and rightful customs {antiqnas ct rertas conmcfndincs). 
It is worthy of mention, that the customs referred to in this 
clause were let in farm, in 1202, the fourth year of King 
John’s reign, for 1000 marks; and that in 1206, the cus- 
toms revenue, including tJie profit accruing to the king 
Irom fairs and markets tliroughout England, produced only 
4,058/. 7.V. S.irf.f 

4'hesc statements sufficiently establish the error of Black- 
stone, J and those who suppose that the king’s first claim to 
tlie customs was established in the reigii of Edward I. 'ritcy 

* Hiinuaii. ‘ Dc Vectigalibus Po]». Honi.'' caj>, .0. 

f Chief Ihiron Gilberts ‘Treatise on the Exchequer,’ App. i. p, 2r»S; Sin- 
clair, ‘Hist. Pub. Revenue/ i. 100; Chitty’s ^ Commercial i. 090, &c, 

1 Con ».t booh i. cap. S. 
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certainly formed a part, however unimporfantj of the re~ 
venue of his jiredeccssors. But tliat able and politic prince^ 
by rendering the levy of the old duties more effectual, and 
by procuring the sanction of parliamentary authority to tlie 
imposition of new duties, was the first who made the customs 
re\ciiue of any very material consequence. The duties in 
Edward’s reign, and in the reigns of his iniiiiediate successors, 
were i)rincipally laid on wool, woolfels (sheep-skins), and 
leather, nhen exported. I’heso were called nuifjna cost urn a ; 
but, in accordance with tlie barbarous policy of the times, 
extra duties, or juirva costuma, w(ire laid on all articles when 
imported or (Exported by aliens. I'he duties of tonnaffc and 
ponnfl(U/c, of which mention is so frtHjuently made in English 
Ijistory, wer<^ customs duties; the first being ebarged on wine 
by the Inn, wliile the latter was a per centage duty on other 
articles, tlie values of wliich were usually fixed or rated at 
certain sjiecified amount.s. Wben these duties were granted 
to tlie Crown they were denoiuinal«?(l subsidies; and as the duty 
of ])oundage had continued for a lengthened period at the 
rale of I v. ])er pound, or 5 per cent., a subsidy came, in tlic 
language of the customs, to denote an ad valorem duty of 
f) per Tlie new subsidy, granted in the reign oi‘ Wil- 

liam III., was ail addition of 5 per «;ent. to llie duties on 
most imported commodities. 

Tlic various customs duties were collected in a book of 
Tati'S jniblislied in the reign of Cliarlos II.; a new book of 
supplementary rates being again ])ublislied in tin? reign 
of George I. But notwithstanding the issue of tiiis new 
book, and the improvement effected by tile 8th Geo. I., 
cap. ir>, Avliich relicMxl a great many articles of iiativi^ pro- 
duce from the duties with which they had been previously 
charged, the customs duties and regulations became towards 
the middle of last century extremely numerous and unintelligi- 
ble. Alter the liovolutioii the practice of affixing n certain 
rate or value to each article of merchandise and charging the 
duty accordingly, was gradually abandoned ; and the con- 
tYdiry practice grew up of charging the duties at so much per lb.. 
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gallon, yard, or other quantity, or at an ad valorem rate on their 
value as dtiduced from the invoices and declarations of the mer- 
chants. Hence the mode of assessing the duties in the second 
book of rates differed in very many i?istances from llic mode 
generally adopted in the first; and the inconvenience thence 
arising was greatly aggravated in the course ol‘ time hy the 
passing of an immense number of new acts imposing addi- 
tional duties vvitlioul any reference to those alrtiady tjxisting, 
sometimes in one way and sometimt>s in another, aiul fre- 
cjuently, also, under cotjdiiions ami limitations at variance 
with those previously enacted. Tlie confusion that was thus 
occasloiUHl was further increased hy the practice of specially 
appropriating the duties to certain services, and the conse- 
quent. necessity of each being separately calculated from the 
others. 

The uncertainty and embarrassment growing out of such 
a system may he more (*asily imagined than described. In 
Saxby’s work on the customs, published in 1 757, intended as 
a guide to assist mcrchanls and others iu transacting their 
busim^ss, the duties are. classed in no fewer than thirtjj-nine 
princijial divisions; and those again are broken down into 
an endle.ss number of subdivisions, havincr reference to dif- 
ferent articles, &c. Ni'cd we Avonder that under such cir- 
cumstances it became hardly possible, even for tln> most 
experienced incrchaiit.s, to tell tlie exact amount of duty 
affecting any article, or the course to be followed either in 
enttn*ing or (bearing out vessels ; so that they u ere obliged 
to leave it entirely to the clerks of the custom-house to state 
tlie amount of duties, and to direct tliem how to jiroc’eed, so 
as to avoid the forfeiture of their goods and ships. I t would 
be idle to take up tlio reader’s time by pulnting out the injury 
which such a sUUe of tilings must have done to commerce; 
and the innumerable opportuiutios it*uffbrd(?d for all sorts of 
abuses. 

But despite the magnitude of the evil, and tlie incessant 
complaints to which it gave rise, the difficultiiis in tlui way 
of anyT^fficient change wore so great that it continued without 
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amendment till after the close of the American war. In 
1 7S7, however, Mr. Pitt introduced and carried his famous 
measure, the 27 Goo. III. cap. 13, for the consolidation of 
tlie customs duties. This was accomplished by abolishing 
all the then subsisting duties, and substituting in their stead 
single duties on each article, amounting iis nearly as could be 
calculated to the total aiuount of the various duties with 
wliich it had previously been cliargeable. A more simple 
and uniform plan was then, also, introduced tor transacting 
business at the custom-house. 

During the late war the customs duties again became 
very numerous and complicated ; and great praxHical iiicon- 
vctiiencc was also experienced from the multiplication of 
statutes relating to trade and navigation. 7'lic inconveni- 
ences occasioned by this state of things liaving been set in 
a striking light in the Roix)rts of a Committee of the Hoiis<* 
of Lords on Foreign Trade, in 1820, Mr. lluskissoii soon 
after took the most efficient measures to have them obviated. 
In this view the customs duties were again consolidated in 
1S25 by the Act 6 (ieo, IV. cap. Ill ; and acts were at the 
snme time passed, consolidating and simplifying the laws re- 
lating to British shipping and navigation, the colony trade, 
warehousing, smuggling, &c. These acts, which are drawn 
up with laudable brevity and clearness, u ere principally com- 
piled by the late Mr. J. D. llurne of tlie Board of Trade, 
and do honour to his industry and talent for arrangement, 
'riie last consolidation of the customs duties was cHected in 
J842, by the l^ariff’ Act of that year. 


CHAPTER VI. 

EXCISE OH INLAND DUTIES. 

'IhiE excise,* the next great branch of the revenue, consists 
principally of inland duties on articles produced or manu- 
factured at home ; but exclusive of these, the duties on li- 

* Apjiaicutly from llie Lutiii vxvidere, to cut olV. * 
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conces, auctions, and post-horses are placed under the ma- 
nagement of the excise, and are consequently included in 
the excise duties. 

It is said tliat the first attempt to introduce excise duties 
into England was made in 1G26 by a commission under the 
Great Seal, But Parliament having remonstrated against 
the measure, the commission w^as cancelled. Tlhis descrip- 
tion of duties had, however, been previously established in 
Holland ; and the large revenue which they afforded, pointed 
tlanii out to the leaders of the popular paily in the great 
civil war as the most likely means by which they could raise 
funds to carry on the arduous contest, in which they liad 
embarked. They were, consequently, introduced by a Par- 
liamentary ordinance, issued in 1043, which imposed du- 
ties on ale, beer, ci<ler and perry, and on tlio makers and 
vendors thereof. Ihe Royalists soon after followed tlie 
example set by the Republicans ; thougli, as the duties w<»re 
IVoiu tlio outset exceedingly unpopular, botli parties look 
especial care to ascribe their introduction to necessity, and 
to pledge themselves to their abolition at the close of the 
war. But they w^ere soon found to be far too pi'oductive to 
bo voluntarily abandoned. And after tlie nation bad been 
accustomed to them for a few years, and tli(*y had been gra- 
dually increased, Parliament did not hesitalt; to declare, in 
10 ly, that “ the impost of excise was the most easy and in- 
diilerent levy that could be laid upon the people.”* And it 
is worthy of remark, that the regulations embodied in Crom- 
welTs b]\ciso Act of 1057, authorizing otficers to make 
searches, and directi?ig thc^ fi^iving of notices, &c., are very 
similar to those now in force. 

The same reasons tliat had made the excise be continued 
down to the Restoration secured its existence subsequently 
to that event. A portion of its prqduce was, at tlie same 
time, as already seen (/wte, p. 58), assigned in j)erpotuity 
to the crowai, in compensation for its relinquishing the here- 
ditary revenues arising from wardships and other feudal 

• '* Blackstone, book i. cap. 8, 
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j)rerogativcs which were then abolished. And, notwit h- 
standing Blackslonc says, that ^Mrom its first original to the 
present time its very name has been odious to the people ot 
ICngland,” * it lias since continued progressively to gain 
ground ; and has Ibr a lengthened scries of years furnished 
a very large portion of the public reveniie.f 

We believe, however, that the prejudice to which Black- 
stone alludes, did not originate so much in any dislike to the 
duties themselves, as in circumstances connected with their 
imposition. Originally the duties were let in farm, which 
is always a most unpopular proceeding. And down to a 
very recent period there was hardly a single duty the assess- 
ment of which was not made the subject of numerous length- 
ened, obscure, and contradictory statutes, so that it was 
hardly possible for any trader, however desirous to comply 
with tlie law, to avoid getting into serious scrapes, liie 
duties being frt'quently, also, carried to an oppressive extent, 
smuggling w as practised ; and when a party was prosecuted, 
whether for an intentional or unintentional infraction of the 
law, or for attempting to defraud the revenue, the case might 
be laiil before judges (without the intervention of a jury) 
in whose decision the public had little confidence. No 
wonder, therefore, that the excis(? should have been unpo* 
pillar, '.rho obnoxious practice of letting llie duties to far- 
mers has, however, been long abaniloned ; and of late years 
the laws and regulations connected with their assessment 
have been much simplified. In this respect, indeed, con- 
siderable improvements might still bo made; and nothing 
should be omitted to render the rules for assessing the duties 
brief, clear, and level to the comprcliension of every one, 

* Com., tthi supra, 

f Joliiison’s jirt^iulic<? against the excise is well known. In his Dictionary 
lie defines it “ A lialeful tax levied upon commodities, and aJjudged not l>y 
the coivimoii judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is 
paid.” Uoswcll meiiiioiis that. Mr. Murray (afterwards I^ord Maiisliehl), then 
Attonioy-tieiieral, being consultc*! l»y the Cumniissioiiers of Excise, gave it as 
bis o]iiiiion that (he deiinitioii was actionahle, adding, however, that it would 
be more prudent iu>t to prosecute.— Uosweirs ‘Life of ./ohnsoii,’ i., 22S, 
Pickering's ed. ' 
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and calculated to interfere as little as possible with the 
details and processes of manufacture. And, supposing their 
assessment were sufficiently simplifitjd, and that they wore 
in all cases reduced to a reasonable amount, but little objec- 
tion could bo made to them because of the sunimaiy juris- 
diction exorcised by the commissioners and justices. On 
the contrary this practice has some? material advantages. 
When parties are prosecuted in the Court of Exchequer for 
offences agjiinst the revenue, their case is, of course, sub- 
mitted to a jury. But iu this court, as in others, delays fre- 
quently take place, and the expenses arc always very con- 
siderable; whereas in cases of summary jurisdiction, orthost^ 
adjudged by the commissioners and justices, there is little or 
no delay and little or no expense. And considering that all 
parties who fancy theinselv'es aggrieved by the decision of the 
commissioners arc entitled (4 Viet. c. 20, § 26) to appeal, at 
a very trifling cost, to a Baroii of Exclieqiier, wlio rejudges 
the ease ; while those who suppose themselv<^s aggrieved by 
a sentence of the justices may aj)peal to the quarter-sessions 
(7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 53, § 82), there really appears to be more 
to approve than to objoct to iu the summary jurisdicl ion. 

The excise duties formerly imposed on salt, leather, can- 
dles, beer, and other less important articles, have been re- 
pealed within these few years; and, with the exception of 
the duly on glass, which interferes with the manufacture, 
we arc not sure that there is one of the existing duties that 
can be fairly objected to on principle, though tlie rate of 
duty might, perhaps, in one or two cases he advantageously 
reduced. VVe subjoin an account of tlie articles subject to 
excise duties in Great Britain and Ireland in 1843, with the 
rates of duty, and the nett produce of the duties in that 
year 
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1. — An Accx)unt of the Articles subject to the Excise Duties in Ekgi^nd and Scot- 
land in 184-3, specifying the Kates of Duty on each, and the Nett Produce of the 
Duties. 


Rates of Duty. 


Nett Nett Nett 

I’roiliice of ProiUico of I’nxliua* of 

Duty Duty Duly in 
in Kui'laiid. iuSoutiand. CrreatRnliiiii. 


Hops 

Linuinos... 

Malt I 

Paper 


Post -Horse 
Duly ^ 


Estates, Iluu.sea. iSce.,, 7d. in the £, and 5 per rent. 

Kumiture, &u I.f. ditto ditto 

Sheeps' \Y(sd... lid, ditto ditto 

Small 5«. lOd per 1000, Scop. cent. 

Largo lO^ ditto ditto 

Flint.* 2^. ]iern>* ditto 

Plate...., lU. perewt. ditto 

Crown ‘M, I'.ts.Od, per cvt. ditto 

liei man Sheet '61. Ids. (id. ditto ditto 

t .'cimmou Bottle ,,..** 7 j. ditto ditto 

Hops 2(/. pcrlb. ditto 


Hops 

Inserted at the end . 


i’roni Barley * . 2 a'- 7d. per bush, k 5 per et*ut, j 


(Sootlauil only) 5*** 

Paperof nil kinds li(L per lb. ditto 

For every TIorse let for) i,j 

lMr«l.,lmv..liwt.. 

lA,r evprj II., « to i;„l , ^ , 5„ j y 

'"i i 

K.>r.,v«> llowlrttorK, (,,, ,,5,1, s„m ' 

lure lor every day, > .„„,i 

Hot exceeding .1 days 1 'o’ 

Excerd'uig days aniUls. M., or l-5th of tho sunt 
Holexeeeding iildaysl charged. 

Mxceediug Id and les;* ^l,v. ,’W., or 1-oth of the sum 
than 2^1 days ) charged. I 


4yl,581 


7«. Gd. per annum . 


.Soap. * . * . • I 
.Spirits,,., I ! 

Sugar 

Vinegar , . . 


riaid 


Son 


England 

7s. lOci;. per g:il1oit 

Siroilaud., . ... 

d.v. 8(L ditto 

Sugar 

1 /. -Is. per cwt, and .‘i per cent . 




3, into 

322 

•1,231 

1 .Sil8,t.W3 

83,080 

892,2(;3 

|2,008,T9S 

l,4t)6,i)38 

4,0l.>,336 

3,9,>G 

.. 

a.aiG 

2.-),3ti4 

i:»7 

25,461 

10,515|0(7 

2J1!),S03 

i2,ti34,S50 

eolleeted, 

Ss. Gd. 



* This duly was repealed in the course of the present year (1844)* 
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Katks of Duty on Licencks. 


Efir Aunum. 

£. s. d. 

Auclionoors 5 5 0 

IJrfwiMs of 'rablo-Ocor, a^coviliu;; 
to tlie iiuiiiitity browed, 

from 10^. to 2 2 0 
Ditto of Strong -b»*or, ditto 

from ll).v. ()d. to 7B 15 0 
Kctiul Itrewors, not to bo drunk 
on tho prouiisos ....... 5 10 2 

Sfllofs of Stroiig-boor only, not 
lu'iug Jlrewors 3 6 If 

TJoor Hotiiilrrs, acoordiug to 
tho rent of ilu! premises . . 

Itelailors of IVor, Cider, nud 
I’erry, to Inxirtink on Uio 1*10- 
niises (Eugland only) .... 36 li 

Ditto, not to i)u drunk on the 
pri'inisi's (Mnghiud onlv) . . • 1 2 Oi 

Kelsiilers of (‘ider uud Perry 
only ( Ihigland only) .... 1 2 Oi 

Dealers in (-'ollVv, Ten. k:r. . . 0 li 61^ 

(jil.'iss Makers, for e\ery glass- 

bouse 21 0 0 

Mfiltst«‘rs, according to tho quan- 
tity in.-nle. . . from 2 j!. to 4 14 6 
Pa])er M.akers . 4 4 0 


1 2 01 
or 

3 6 li 


i 

! 

i 

I 


Per Annum, 

s. d. 

Soap M.ikcrs 44 0 

Distilb'rs or Rectifiers 10 10 0 

Dealers in Spirits not. being Ro- 

b'lilers 1010 0 

Makers of Stills (Seotlaiid only) 0 10 6 

Chemists, or any other 'J'lade re- 
quiring the use of a Still (Scot- 
land only) 0 lO 6 

Retailers of S]»irits, anrording to 
the Rent of the Premises, 

from 2/. 4.V. id. to 1 1 0 0 

Retailers of Sweets 12 01 

Manufacturers of Tobacco an<l 
Sniilf, according to the ijuantity 
made from a/. 5.V. to 31 10 0 


Dealers ill Tobacco and Snutr . . 0 5 3 

Vinegar-makers 5 5 0 

Dealers in Foreign Wine, not 
having Licences for retailing 

Spirits and Deer 10 10 U 

Ditto, liaving a Idcence for re- 
tailing Reer, tait not Spirits . 4 H 24 

Ditto, having Licences to retail 
Jleerand Spirits 2 4 1 


PassageVessids, on Itoard of which 
Exciscable Liipiors are sohl .110 


II. An Account of the Articles subject to the Excise Duties in Irei.and, 
in 1 S 43 , specifying the J{atC‘S of Duty on each, and the Nett Produce of 
tilt* l^utics. 


Articles. 


Auctions 

Game Certilicates . 

tilasa 

I.icenecs 

Malt 

Paper 

Spirits 

Vinegar 


Rates of Duly. 


Nett Prodina* 
of Duty 
in Ireland. 


Estates, Houses, Ifcc. . 

Furniture, Ac 

Sheep’s Wi.K»l .... 
First Sale of Foreign 
I'roiluco 


t>d. in the £, and 5 per cent. 
iOd. ditto ditto . . ■ 

2d. ditto ditto . . . 

il per cent. ditto . . . 


3L 3.<;. per annum 

Flint 2d. per lb. and 5 per cent. . 

Crown. . .3/. j;iv. Pd. jirr cwt. ditto, . 

OiTiiian Sheet . . . . 3/. 13*. (W. ditto ditto. . 

Plate 3/. Os. Od. ditto ditto. . 

C4)iiiTUon Bollle.s . . . J.s.Ud, fiitto ditto. . 

Nearly the same as in Rritain 

From ilarlcy 2s. 7rf. per bus. & 5 j>er cent. 

From Uaar or Bigg • - 2.*. Od. ilitto ilitto, . 

All kinds lid. peril). ditto. . 

llume-niaile . . . « . 2s. Sd. per gallon 

.. . 2d. per gallon, and 5 per cent. 


il 


£. 


12,186 


11,721 


5,74H 


‘JO,810 
175. Sill 

29,765 

1D2,H.S7 

45.3 


Total 


1X1,269,461 


It has been objected to the excise duties tliat they 
greatly raise the cost of subsistence to the labouring 
classes;” but a glance at the foregoing tables shows lliat 
this assertion has no solid foundation. Of the above sum 
of 12,034,850/.^ produced in Groat Britain in 1843, the 
duties on spirits, malt, and licences produced no less than 
9,428/221)/. In fact, the only excise duty that can be 
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said to fall on a necessary is that on soup, which pro- 
duced in 1843, in Great Britain (for this duty does not 
extend to Ireland), 808/383/.; an<l taking tlio population in 
that year at 19,000,000, it is plain that the soap-tax does 
not, at an average, impose a burden of 10:}^. a-year on each 
individual. If we estimate its annual })ressure, on a labour- 
ing family of five persons, at 2.s\ Od. or 3.v., \\c shall not be 
within, but rather beyond, the mark. 

Malt and Beer , — The duty on malt has bemi lor a lengtli- 
ened period the most productive of the excise duties. It was 
first imposed in England in 1097, and in Scotland in 1713; 
but it was not introduced into Ireland till 1785. Malt liquor 
having early become the favourite beverage of the ])coplc ol‘ 
kjigland, it might have been sup])Osed that the consumption 
of malt would have increased according to the increase of the 
population ; such, however, has not been the ease ; and it is 
a curious fact that the consumption of malt in England and 
Wales varied but little from the first im])osition of the duty 
down to 1830, though the population had, in the interval, in- 
creased from about 5,135,000 to 13,840,751. This singular 
result may safely be ascribed to a variety of causes, ol‘ wliicli 
the increase in the duties on malt and on beer (whudi last 
was substantially a duty on the malt used in breweries) bad. 
no doubt, a very considerable influence. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the stationary consumption of malt, during the 
greater part of the 18th centuiy, was owing so much to this 
as toother causes. In corroboration of this surmise we may 
observe that, though the duty on rna.lt continued stationary 
at about Gf^/. a-bushcl down to I7G0, and at about 9{^/. 
from tliat period down to 1779, and (lie beer-duty also con- 
tinued stationary from IG97 to 1750,* the consumption did 
not sensibly vary, duving all this lengthened period, notwith- 
standing the considerable increase of wealth and jiopulatioii. 
Probably, therefore, the stationary consumption of malt, 
down to the close of the American war, is principally as- 
* Hamilton’s ‘ Priiici]ilcs of Taxation,* 8. 
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cribablc to the groat change that had taken place since the 
beginning of the century in the tastes and habits of the 
middle and upper classes, through the introduction of tea 
and coflbe. Perhaps, also, something is to be ascribed to 
the increased consumption of spirits by the lower classes; 
though there can be no doubt that this increase lias been 
exaggerated. 

But whatever may have been the former influence of the 
duty, the oi)})ressive extent to which it was latterly carried, 
coupled with the increased price of barley and the increased 
amount of the bcor-dvity, had tlie most powerful effect in 
checking the consumption of malt and hoer. After various 
previous additions the duty on malt was raised in 1801 to 
4.V. 5.^^/. per bushel, or SD.y. KW. a-quartor, the beer-duties 
being tlien also raised to lO.y. per barrel; and as a quarter 
of malt produced about three barrels of beer, it follows that 
the duty on malt used in breweries really amounted at that 
jMMiod to about Go, V. 10^/. a-quarter ! The duly continued 
at this exorbitant rate till ISIG ; and it is an extraordiiijiry 
fact, that during the twelve years ending with I81G I ho con- 
sumption of malt amounted at an average to only 23,107,751 
bushels a-year, being 903,550 bushels less than its averages 
iinimal consumption during the twelve years ending with 
1 720, notwithstanding the prodigious increase of wealth and 
population in the interval 1 The tax had, in truth, been 
completely overdoing ; and besides hindering tlie consump- 
tion of malt and malt liquors, it had the mischievous effect 
of \itialing the public taste and stimulating the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits, especially of those made from raw 
grain. In 181G, however, the duty on malt was reduced l;o 
2.V. 5f/. a-busln*l; and since 1823 it has amounted to 2.y. 7(1- 
a-bushel, or 20.y. a-(piarler : and the beer-duty liaving 
been abolished in 1830, this has been ^with the cxc(*ption of 
tliat on hops) the only duty with which malt liquor has since 
been affected. 

We do not t hink, notwithstanding its influence over agri- 
culture, •tliat tlie existing malt-duty is ojien to any good 
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objection. It is neither excessive in amount, nor oppressive 
or^trbublosonio in the mode of charge. The increase in the 
consumption of malt since 1830 shows that the duty no 
longer prevents the people from obtaining increased supplies 
of their favourite beverage. And as it falls on what is rather 
a luxury than a necessary, is collected with little difficulty 
and expense, and yields a large revenue, it would seem to 
be a decidedly good tax. 

It is noecTloss io say that ilie malt-tax, like other taxes on 
commodities, falls wholly on the consumers. Still, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that it is, indirectly at least, if not. 
directly, especially injurious to the a^grinulturist^.^ Barley 
is a crop that is ])OCuiiarly suitable to light lands, and may 
be introduced with the greatest advantage, in an improved 
rotation, aftei* green ciops. But it is obvious that, by im- 
posing a duty of 20^. 8(/. a-quarter on malt, the produce 
into which barley is almost wholly converted, the demand 
for the latter is materially diminished ; and the farmer is, 
in consequence, prevented from sowing barley, when, but 
for this circumstance, it might be more suitable than any 
other variety of corn. It is not easy to estimate tlic injury 
wliich this indimet influence of the malt-tax itifliets upon 
agriculture, but the fact of its inflktiiig an injury is induhil - 
able. Suppose such a high duty were laid on bread as 
should h'ssen the demand for wheat a half, would any one 
presume to say that it was not especially injurious to agri- 
culture? Or, supposing a liigh duty were laid on calicoos 
or broad cloths, is it not clear that it woidd be a serious 
injury to tlte mauufacturos atlbcted by it ? 

In fact, a duty of 3^rf. per square yard was imposed pre- 
viously to 1831 on all printed cottons, which, like the duty 
on malt, fell directly on the consumer; but it was, notwith- 
standing, shown that it w'as indirectly most injurious to the 
producer, that it narrowed the market for his goods, and 
tended in no ordinary degi-ee to paralyze his energies. In 
consequence of these well-founded representations the duty on 
printtHl cottons, which produced above 000,000?. a-ycar nett 
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revenue, was re|)eale(l in 1830 ; and the subs^iquent increase 
of the trade has sufficiently justified the policy of the rni'a- 
sure. 

The case of the mult diilj^ is precisely analogous, and 
most part of the statements that were made to show the 
pernicious influence of the duly on printed cottons over tlie 
manufacture might, mutatis inutaudh^ be applied to illus- 
trate the influence of the malt duty over agriculture. We 
cannot, however, aflbrd to lose the revenue derived from tln^ 
latter, so that it wore ulle to talk of its repeal. Its diminu- 
tion ev(ni would be most unwise. Indeed it is now only 
2^. Sd, a-quarter above what Smith proposed to raise 
it to in 1776, in the event of the duty on beer being 
abolished;* and we are disposed to regard it as one of 
tliosc dutitvs which, in case any considerable incivase of 
rov<mue were required, might be Dios^dvcUitagepusly^j^^^ 

At present however there is, luckily, no necessity for its in- 
crease; but certainly there are very many duties that sliould 
ho reduced or repealed previously to that on malt. We do 
not mean by this to forgot or undervalue its indirect influ- 
ence over agriculture ; but wliere is the tax, fitted to produce 
between four and Jive millions a-year, against which some 
weighty objections may not be urged? Its pec uliai- pressm e 
on the land ^'os the agricidturists a legitimate claim, 
thoiigli all payments on account of tithe were abolishoiT, lo 
have a certain fixed duty imposed on foreign corn, in the 
event of the present slidii^-scale hoi^ abandoned. It w ould 
be unjust, seeing that tlie tax, by narrowing the demand for 
barley, and obliging the farmers to adopt imperfect rota- 
tions, is especially inimical to their interests, to expose them, 
without any corresponding protection, to the comp('tition of 
foreigners: perhaj)s it miglit require a fixed duly of I.v\ Vul. 
or 26*. a-quarter to countervail the unfavourable circum- 
siances now' alluded to. 

The acts imposing the malt-duty, and directing how it 
sliould be assessed and collected, were formerly exceedingly 
* Wealth f»f NationR, p. 40*2. 
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mmicrous, complex, aiul cont radictory ; so much so, indeed, 
tlial it was hardly possible for tlu' most expert trader, liowever 
honest, to avoid subjecting himself to penalties. These de- 
fects have been, however, to a great extent obviated by 
consolidating and simplifying the law ; still, however, the 
malt act is very lengtht^ned, and might perhaps be advan- 
tageously shortened and otherwise in»|)roved. 

The beer-duty, besides being, when added to llic malt- 
diity, oppressively heavy, was glaringly partial and unjust, 
ftaflectod only the beer brewed by public brewers or for 
sale, that brewed for private use being exempted from its 
operation; and in consequence of this exemption the duty 
fell wholly on the lower and middle classes, who do not brew 
any beer, while the nobility and gentry, who brew their own 
beer, escaped it altogether ! ^J'hat sucli a distinction should 
have b(*en made and submitted to for any considerable period 
may ap])ear not a little surprising. Originally, however, the 
practice of private brewing was comj)aratively general; and 
the beer-duty, being at first confined within moderate limits 
and slowly increased, tlie force of habit reconciled the })ar- 
liament and the country to its inequality and oppressiveness. 
Ilut the public attention having been at length forcibly at- 
tracted to the subject, anti the cftect of the exorbitant duties 
on malt and beer, in increasing the consumption of arthnit 
spirits, clearly pointed out,* the beer-duty was repealeil, as 
already stated, in 1830. This measure does lionour to tin; 
administration of the Duke of Wellington ; which is also 
t'lititled to tlie credit of having put an end to the old 
lietMising system, and established, for the first time, a com- 
paratively free* trade in beer. 

The which were first imposed in 1777, con- 

sist of duties proportioned to its value, charged on certain 
descriptions of property when sold by auction. Tlicv 
amount to 7(L jwr pound on the value of estates, houses, 
annuities, shares in public companies, ships, funds, anil 
Si'C ‘ 3<lilinl)urgh Review,’ No. 9S, Art. iv. 
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some other articl(*s ; and to Lv. per pound on the value of 
household furniture, books, horses, carriages, and all other 
goods and chattels. The exemptions are, however, very 
numerous, comprising various descriptions of movable pro- 
jierty, wit h all sorts of property sold by order of the Courts 
of Chancery and Exchequer, or for behoof of creditors, or 
under disti*css for rent, &c. Tliese duties wore strongly, 
and, we think, justly, objoctod to by tlie Cornmissioncji’s of 
Excise Inquiry. As it is admitted on all hands that the 
exposure of property to sale by auction affords the readiest 
means of ascertaining its value, it seems unreasonable, by 
imposing duties on auctions, to prevent resort being had to 
tliem in the disposal of property. Certainly, however, the 
duties materially lessen the number of auctions; and very 
lUiUiy, perhaps we might say the greater number, of tJie 
estates put up to auction, are merely exposed in the view of 
ascertaining their value, being, to avoid the duty, bought in 
by the exposers, and tlien sold by private bargain. But it is 
not easy to see why, if a duty is to be laid on the transfer of 
fixed property, it should not be made to press equally on it 
whatever be the mode of its transfer, or why it should be 
made to fall heaviest on what has been transferred by auction. 
We, therefore, are inclined to approve of tlie suggestion made 
to the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, and sanctioned by 
them, for commuting the duties on the sale of estates and 
other fixed property by auction for a small ad valorem duty 
upon all translers of such property conveyed by deed or 
written instrument, without regard to the mode in which the 
transfer has been brought about. And were such commu- 
tation effected, the duly on sales of other property might be 
advantageously relinquishtKl ; for, while it is of no great 
importance to the revenue, it presses, from the number of 
exemptions, severely and unjustly on certain individuals. 

Duties on property sold by public sale have been resorted 
to in most countries ; but Spain, w'hicli has an unenviable 
pre-emin3nce in all that is bad, is the only country that has 

K 
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attempted to rais(5 a revenue by taxing all transfers of pro- 
perty> whether by public or private sale, llio alcavaJa, or 
duty on sales, originally established in 1341, consisted at 
first of an ad valoretn tax of 10, increased afterwards to 
14, per cent., charged on all commodities, whether raw or 
manufactured, as often as they were sold or exchanged, 
being always rated according to their selling price ! And 
this monstrous impost, which was of itself sufficient to anni- 
hilate commerce and industry, was permitted to shed its 
baleful influence o^'er the far greater portion of the kingdom 
down to its invasion by Na])oleon. This tenacity in clinging 
to so ruinous a tax is the more suiprising, seeing that its de- 
structive influence was repeatedly noticed in the Cortes; and 
was, at: a later period, set in the most striking light by Ulloa,* 
Uslariz,! CampotnaneSjJ and other able writers. Catalonia 
and Arragon jiurchased from Philip V. an exemption from 
the alcavala and milloms (duties on b\itch(>rs’ meat and other 
articles of provision), consenting to the imposition in their 
stead of a tax on the rent of lands and houses, and on profits 
and the wages of labour; and notwithstanding the extremely 
onerous nature of tliis tax, Mr. Townsend § and other intelli- 
gent individuals who visited Spain in the latter part of the 
last and the beginning of the present century, ascribe the 
coinj)aratively flourishing state of industry in Catalonia and 
Arragon to their exemption from the alcavala. 

But even tlie latter was not the worst tax to which the 
Spaniards were subject. This distinction is due to the 
holla, characterized by Mr. Townsend as the most mis- 
chievous engine ever set on foot by fiscal rapacity, anxious 
to grasp at revenue witliout caring whether the source 
whence it flowed was destroyed. The bolla was a fax of 
15 per cent, on the value of all manufactured goods ! And 
to ensure its collection the weaver had to give notice pre- 
viously to commencing his work to the proper officer, who 

Rctaljlissemeiit tics Manufactures, &r., <le PEsjmgne, Part I., 29. 

f Theury and Practice of Commerce (Eng. Trails.), ii., 230, X'c. 

J Ediicttciou Popular, piiwim. § Travels in Spain, in., 327. 
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c ame and marked the web, and when ho hud finisliod his 
work lie had to give another notice and receive another 
official visit before he could remove the web from the loom ! 
Even this lax maintained its ground till after the middle of 
lasi century, when it was abolished by Campomanes.* 

Tlie ruin of Spain has been commonly ascribed to the 
banishment of the Moors and tlie emigrations to America. 
But had the jiolicy of the government been otherwise suffix 
ciently liberal, had the fieedom of industry and commerce 
been established, and the revenue been raised by means ol‘ 
modc'rate and well-contrived taxes, the losses occasioned by 
the expatriation of the Moors (which have' been greatly ex- 
aggerated) would have been speedily obliterated, and the 
emigration to the New World would have been as little felt in 
Spain as in England. The truth is, that the Inquisition and 
the censorshi]) of the press, established in 1502, assisted by 
vicious taxes, liave reduced Spain to her present state of 
<legradatioiL The former, by enchaining the faculties of the 
mind, and stiQing all useful inquiry and discussion, per- 
petuated every abuse ; wliile the latter paralysed the pro- 
ductive energies of ihe people, and all but extinguished the 
spirit of industry and the de-sire of improvement. 

Paper , — Previously to 1830 the duty on paper amounted 
to 3d. per lb. on the best, and to 1 hd, per lb. on the .si?condary 
d(\scriptions, provided the latter were wholly made of tarred 
ropes, without the tar being previously extracted.” The mis- 
chievous influence of such a duty is too obvious to require 
being pointed out. 'J"lio higher rate of duty, which affected 
all sorts of paper used for printing and writing, varied from 
about 20 per cent, ad ludorem on the finest, to about 150 
per cent, on the coarser descrijitions ; and consequently 
operated, by raising the price of book:^ and narrowing tlieir 
sale, as a serious discouragement to literature. The ta.x on 
inferior or wrapping paper was also very heavy ; while, hy 
preventing it from being made, except from one soi*t of 

Townsend, i., 1 18. 
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material, the price of the latter was raised to an unnatural 
elevation^ and all improvement in the nianufacture well nigh 
obstructed. Hapj)ily, however, this preposterous system was 
abandoned in 183G, when the duty on all sorts of paper was 
reduced to IJrf. per lb., leave being at the same time given 
to make them of any description of article. If the duty 
is to be kept up (and we see no good reason for its repeal), 
it is now probaldy as moderate and as fairly assessed as can 
well be desired. As there is no longer any possibility of 
evading a portion of the duty by passiiig oft* a superior tor a 
lower paper, and no attention is paid by the Excise to the 
raw material, the vexatious surveillance formerly exercised 
by the ofticers has been almost entirely got rid of; and 
greater scope having been given to enterprise and exertion, 
a considerable improvement has been efTocted in the quality 
of paper since the adoption of the new plan; at the same 
lime that its price has been very materially reduced. 

The laying of a duty on paper entails a peculiar griev- 
ance on tlie authors and publishers of books; by making 
them pay a tax on their w^orks previously to their being 
brought to market, and before it can be ascertained w4ie- 
tlier they will sell. It is true, that where the whole irn- 
])ressioii of a book is sold off at the publication ])ri(*e, tlio 
duty cm paper, and the Jive copies which the author has to 
give to public libraries, may be only a moderate deduction 
from his profits; but this is not the case in one instance 
out of Ji7K\ More than half the books ])ublished, and 
three-fourths of the pamphlets, do not pay the expense of 
publication; and in every such case the duties have to he 
paid out of the capital of the authors or publishers. This 
is rather unfair. If a quantity of tea or wine, or anything 
else, be imported, the importer is not called upon to pay 
any duty unless he si^Il it for consumption; and if it be- 
come unsaleable, or be damaged and liave to be destroyed, 
it contributes nothing to the revenue. But tlie unlucky 
authoi* of an unsaleable book pays llie duty on paper in 
advance ; and cannot claim its restitution even after his 
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anticipations of fame and fortune are found to be wholly 
visionary; and his work, instead of finding its way into 
libraries and drawing-rooms, is packed oft’ to the trunk- 
maker's and the butterman’s ! The furor scribendi is sucli, Ca 
liowever, that this treatment, though it may add somewhat 
to the j)rice of successful books, has no influence in cliecking 
publication ; the confidence of authors in their success being 
sufficienlly strong to make them overlook or disregard the 
duty as well as the chances of failure. 

Glass . — We are disposed to think that the duties on glass 
are the most questionable of those at present under the 
management of the Excise. Cotisidering, indeed, the vast 
importance of this beautiful fabric, and the many necessary, 
convenient, and ornaTiiental purposes to which it is, and to 
which it may be, appliiul, it were much to be wished that it 
could be exempted from taxation. But if the public exi- 
gencies mak(‘ its taxation indispensable, the duties should, at 
all events, bo kept within reasonable linjits, and imposed in 
the way least likely to be injurious. It woidd seem, however, 
as if these considerations had been wholly lost sight of in 
the taxing of glass, the duties on it being objectionable 
alike from tlieir magnitude and the mode of rheir assess- 
ment. After successive augmentations they were raised in 
1813 to 98.?. a-ewt. on flint and plate glass! And despite 
the great increase of wealth and population in tlie interim, 
tlie consumption of both tliese sorts of glass was less in that 
year than it had been in 1794, when the duty was 32.s\ 2|t/. 
a-ewt. 'I’hc progress of llio manufacture and the variations 
of the duties since 1813 are exhibited in the tables in the 
Apj)endix. 

We do not know wbctlier it be possible materially to vary 
the mode in wliicli the duties are assoj;sedj without opening 
a still wider door to fraud than that which now exists. But 
at present they not only augment the price of a most indis- 
pensable article by their entire amount, but they fartlier 
augment it, and deteriorate its quality, by fettering the 
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operations of tlie manufacturers^ and preventing tliem from 
making experiments and improvements, and introducing new 
processes. In tliis respect the duties arc especially injurious ; 
being, in truth, the only cause that some important depail- 
ments of the manufacture have hardly been attempted in this 
country, and tliat in otiicrs we are behind the Bohemians, 
and other foreigners wlio have no natural facilities for its 
successful prosecution. Indeed every one acquainted with the 
facts will be forward to admit that the Commissioners of 
E\cis(^ Inquiry were fully justified in expressing their con- 
viction that ‘‘ no tax can combine more ohjections^ or he more 
at variance until all sound princijdes of taxation, than this 
duty on ylass^ 

It is difliciilt to believe that there can be any cause otlicr 
than the high price ofplate glass occasioned by the <lnty, for 
the quantity of it used in the fitling-iq> of the houses of tin; 
middle and more opulent classes in this country being so 
rnu(*h below what is used by the same classes in most parts 
of tlie continent. The taste for plate glass is, however, gra- 
dually gaining stmngth ; and were the duty abolished, the 
fair presumption is that it would be used to an incomparably 
greater extent in mirrors, in the glazing of prints, the win- 
dow’^s of shops and houses, &c. I’he high price of glass is 
also the principal cause of ihe limited number of hotdiouses 
and conservatories, which are luxuries b om whose enjoyment 
all but the rich are debarred. But tfie pleasure and tJu? ad- 
vantages of these are sncli that there can be no manner of 
doubt, were the cost of glass sufficieiitly reduced, they would 
be infinitely more numerous than at present. 

At the same time wo are ready to admit that the interests 
of the revenue are the paramount consideration, and that it 
is the bouudon duty of goviTiiment to take care they are 
not compromised. But goveriunent is equally bound to 
provide that the necessary amount of revenue be raised in the 
way least adverse to the public interests ; and if the glass 
duties cannot be spared, and any mode were suggested in 
whicli the s\im realised by them might be realised with far 
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loss trouble and cost to the public, it should, of course, bo 
adopted. And it appeal’s pretty evident that this might be 
(lone by commuting them for an addition of 50 jior cent, to 
the duties on windows in houses of lOZ. a- year and upwards. 
Even with this addition the window'-duty would not be so 
high as in 1832, before its reduction; and those well ac- 
quainted with the subject are j^ersuaded that tlie greater* 
cheapness of glass would more than compensate most house- 
holders for this increase. And besides providing for the in- 
definite extension and improvement of the? manufacture, and 
for a great addition to tlie comforts and enjoyments of the 
bulk of the population, the measure would save the heavy 
exjK'nse attending the collection of tlu^ glass duties, without 
adding anything to the cost of collecting the window duties, 
inasmuch as the officers employed to collect tlie latter at pre- 
sent could collect them with equal facility were tlioy doubled 
or trebled. It is probably true that the commutation now 
projiosed would not be popular ; but we arc; not disposed to 
lay much stress on that circiunstaiice. Popularity is rarely . 
a proof of the goodness of any measuj’e, * of all, 

perhaps, ol* the goodness of a tax ^* 

'riio duty on ^as^'was originally imposed by the Act 
6 and 7 Will, and Mary, cap. 18. It was, liowever, re- 
pcialed within four years by the 10 and 1 1 Will. III. cap. 18 ; 
because, as stated in the Act, while the duties were of small 
advantage to the crown, they lessened the duty on coals, 
hindered the employment of the poor, and endangered the 
loss of a manufacture beneficial to tlie kingdom. It is to be 
regretted that these conclusive reasons for the repeal of the tax 
were not sufficient to prevent its being revived, in 17 15, by 
the 19 (ieo. II. cap. 12. At first, indeed, the renewed du- 


lu ihe course of la»t session (1841) Ihe iluty*on Hint glass t)f 2r/. per lb. 
was reduced to ^d. per do., being the amount of the (Inly on bottle glass. This 
ccjualisiition had become necessary from the difliculty of distingiiisliing l>e(ween 
lliem, and the practical iuconvenieiicea that were consequently occasioned. Hut 
in otlier respects the alteration is iminaferial. The glass duties should not, in 
fact, be tampered with, but supjiressed. 
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lies were comparatively moderate^ but tlie immense additiotis 
subsequently made to them, and the intorieronce which their 
assessment occasions with the manufacture, have made them 
especially objectionable. 

Soap , — ^Tlic duties on soap, originally Imposed by the 10 
*Anne, cap. 12, have also been much objected to, though pro- 
bably without sufficient reason. Formerly, indeed, they were 
quite exorbitant. The direct duty charged on hard soap, 
wliich is by far the most extensively used, amo>inted, pre- 
vioiL^ly to 1833, to 3d. per lb., or 28s, per cwt., while the price 
of soap duty paid rarely exceeded 6d. per lb., or 50^. per cwt., 
so that the duty was fully 100 per cent. ! But besides this 
enormous duty, the substances of which soap is made, viz. tal- 
low, barilla, and turpentine, or resin, were respectively charged 
with duties of 3.y. id,, 2s. ^ and 4s, 4d, a cwt.; and taking 
these iiidireel taxes into account, it may be tnily staled that 
soap was taxed from 120 to 130 per cent, ad valorem! The 
imposition of so exorbitant a duty on an article indispensable 
to the prosecution of many branches of manulacture, and to 
I he comfort and cleanliness of all orders of persons, was in 
the last degree inexpedient. During the five y(?ars ending 
with 1832, the consumption of duty-paid soap was nearly 
stationary ; thoiigli there can be little doubt, from the in- 
crease of manufactures and jwpulation during that period, 
that it would have been considerably extendt^d, but for 
the increase of smuggling. This practice was facilitated by 
the exemption of Ireland from the duly ; for it not unfre- 
quently liaj)pened that the soap made in this country, and 
sent to Ireland under a drawback, was again clandestinely 
introduced into Great Britain. It is obvious that nothing 
but the effectual reduction of the duty could have put a stoj) 
to the smuggling and fraud that were then so generally 
practised; so long as a profit of 120 or 130 per cent, might 
be made by breaking the law, so long was it sure to bo 
broken, despite the multiplication of penalties and the utmost 
activity anil vigilance of the officers. In 1833, however, tlie 
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duty on liard soap was reduced from 3 d. to on soft, 

from 13d. to Id. peril),, and the duties on the articles which 
enter into the composition of soap being then also materially 
reduced, the temptation to smuggle was diminished in a 
corresponding degree. The increased consumption that has 
followed the reduction of duty, has hindered the revenue 
from declining more than one-fourth part, or 25 per cent. ; 
so that the advantages resulting from the check given to 
smuggling, and the influence of the reduced price of the 
article, in facilitating manufacturing iiidustr)^ and in pro- 
moting habits of cleanliness, have been obUiiucd witliout any 
very considerable fiscal sacrifice. 

The entire rejieal of the soap duty would be a popular 
measure ; but, seeing that a large amount of revenue must be 
rais ed^ a nd that t hose taxes biify are produ^^ which aftecr 
all classy of the community, the expediency of such a mea- 
stirc may bo doubted. Instead of proposing its repeal, the 
better plan, perhaps, \vonld be to extend it to Ireland. It is 
not easy to sec on what g rounds th e ex emptioi) of one }) m H. of 
the o f th is ^rt i mposed 011 another 

pa rt, is to be justified. I t will be impossible to get rid of smug- 
gling so long as tliis cirstiiiction exists. Were tlie duty exteiuled 
to Ireland, the necessity for granting drawbacks on the soap 
(ixpoiled to it, and of laying countervailing duties on that 
imported from it, would, of coui>ie, fall to the ground. And 
we feel pretty confident that, though the rate of duty wen? 
reduced from 1^^/. to 1^/. per lb., its productiveness would not, 
under such circumstances, bo materially impaired even in 
England. Some new regulations should also be made in 
regard to the allowances on account of the duties made to 
calico-printers and other manufacturers. At present they 
give rise to a great deal of fraud. 

Licence Duties are partly and principally under the 
management of the Commissioners of Excise, but ])artly 
also under that of the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes,*' They consist, as the name implies, of sums chargerl 
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for licences to carry on certain brandies of induslry, and 
to exercise certain professions; being levied upon bankers, 
brewers, distillers, maltstei*s, glass-nuikei-s, pa per -makers, 
soap-makers, tobacco and snuff‘ manufacturers, &c. ; on 
dealers in beer, spirits, wine, coffee and tea, gold and silver 
plate, &c. ; and on pawnbrokers, auctioneers, appraisers, &c. 
While, howeveu’, nothing is easier than to enact that those 
>vho carry on certain businesses or professions shall pay a 
licence duty, few things are more difficult than to assess it on 
a fair principle. If tlie same duties l)o laid on those engaged 
indifferent businesses or professions without reference to their 
extent, it is abundantly obvious that they must either be jiecu- 
liarly injurious to those who carry on business on a small 
scale, or whose services are in little demand, — or jieculiarly 
advantageous to tliose who cany it on u[)on a large scale, or 
who are in great rerpiest; for if, on the one hand, the prices 
of tlic commodities produced or services rendeied by the 
former be raised to indemnify them for the tax, such rist) will 
more than indemnify the latter; while, on the other hand, 
if the price of commodities and services be not rais<?d (as 
would certainly be tlie case in every nineteen out of twenty 
instances*), a burden would be imposed on petty manulac- 
turers and tradesmen, which would not be felt by those who 
carry on business ou an extensive scale. It is tlierefore 
indispensable, if we would impose licence duties on a fair 
])rinci])le, that reference should be had to the amount of busi- 
ness carried on by the jiarty. And in the cases of brewers, 
distillers, paper-makei*s, and generally of those engaged in 
businesses of vvhicli the extent is easily ascertained, there is 
little difficulty in assessing the tax ; for, tlie inaguitude of the 
business carried on by indiv iduals being known, it may lie as- 
sumed as a criterion of their capacity to bear it, and it sliould 
be taxed accordingly. No doubt It is, strictly speaking, true 
that the extent of the business carried on by an individual or 

♦ TIil* siHH-riyr cUiss of utaiiufaciiucrs would, in fad, have no motive to 
lalsf their prices, aiiiJ. coiiseQuentty it would not he in (lie })ower of the othi'r.i 
fi) raise ttioirs. ^ 
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company is no sure index of his or their profits. But we 
have already seen the futility of all attempts to assess taxes 
proportionally to real profits; so that taxes falliiijj iijion 
tliem must eitlier bo abandoned or assessed upon some as- 
sumed basis, such as the magnitude of the business whence 
they arise, which may, at an average, approach suflicicntly 
near tlie tnitli for jiractical purposes. 

Some of the existing licence duties are charged on those 
fMiofatred in businesses the extent of wliich cannot be known. 
Barikei-s, for example, are burdened ivith a licence duty of 
30/. each, though the business carried on by a fii-st-rate house 
in the metropolis may be a hundred times more extensive and 
profitable til an that carried on by a banker in a small country 
town. Auctioneers, too, are indiscriminately obliged to take 
out a licence charged with a duty of 5/. though some of 
them bo making large incomes by tlu^ir profession, while 
others, espoeially those in remote part of the country, perhaps 
hardly make enough to pay the duty. It is, indeed, quite 
iinpossi])Ie to assess such duties in any given projiortioii to tht? 
incomes of the contributors; and tliey consequently are liable 
to all the objections made to capitation taxr?s imposed accord- 
ing to tlio rank, station, or profession of the Jiarty, wilhoiit re- 
fiM'eiice to his moans or ability to bear them. Such taxes may 
not be much objected to so long as they are confined, as at; 
prc.sent, within narrow limits; but they are too contradictojy 
of tlic plainest principles ever to become prominent sources 
of income. 

It has sometimes been proposc<l to diarge, in imitation of 
the French, licence duties on manufacturers and .shopkeepers 
proportioned to the value of the buildings or works in which 
they carry on their business. But tliis value is no index of 
the \alue of the produce raauufuctun^d, or of the business 
transacted. Manufacturers who employ their iiidusiry upon 
bulky and not very valuable products, often require extensive 
and costly buildings and workshops, though the capital em- 
ployed in the business, and the amount of profit, may b(^ very 
much l^ss tliaii that of others who carry on their business in 
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less valuable premises. In like manner, a shop in a fashion- 
able part of the town may cost 500/. a-year, wliile a similar 
shop in an inferior situation may cost only 250/., and yet it 
mfiy, and frequently does happen that the profit realised by 
the occupier of the cheaper exceeds that made by the occu- 
pier of the dearer shop. It is really, therefore, quite nuga- 
tory to proj)Osc assessing licence duties on such inapplicable 
bases. Ihey should be applied only to those businesses the 
extent of which may be easily ascertained ; and when so 
limited, they appear to be as unobjectionable as most 
taxes. 

A licence duty of 4/. on all persons travelling through 
the country as hawkers and pedlars, and of 4/. on every horse 
or other animal used by them, was imposed in IfV.lZ, and is 
•still kept up. It is believed, however, that this duty was 
orgiiially contrived and has been continued, rather to conci- 
liate tliesliopkixjpors,. by whom itinerant dealers arc regarded 
as a soi-t of interlopers, than with a view to the accjui.sitioii of 
revenue. In this latter respect, indeed, the duty is of little 
importance, having, in 1842, produced only 28,841/. But 
whatever may be thought of the duty at present, when well- 
funiish(*d shops are to be found in most parts of tfie country 
and it is every where intersected by good roads, it might, when 
first established, have be<Mi justly objected to. There were 
then many extensive districts in the remoter parts of the king- 
dom without either towns or shops, while, from the badness 
of the roads, it was often no easy matter to visit tliose at no 
great distance*; so that the farmers and others resident in such 
districts were in a great measure dependent for supplies of 
various articles on the visits of the itinerant dealers. But 
the licence duties, by diminishing the number of the latter, 
must also have diminished tlicir competition with each other, 
and would, consequently, enable them to get .somewhat higher 
prices foi* the goods tlian if the trade had been free. At 
present, however, the facility of getting to sliops, and the 
competition among the shopket^pers, go far to render the 
intervention of hawkers and pedlars unnecessary. Aiul as 
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tbcir business afFords peculiar facilities for the practice of 
various sorts of fniuds, wc incline to think that as a measure of 
police it may be as well, perhaps, to retain a small duty by 
way of registration. The existing law should, however, b(? 
revised : it is full of anomalies, and affords opportunities, 
which are sometimes made use of, for perpetrating acts of 
a most oppn^ssivc and nnjust description. 

About the middle of last century Sir Matthew Decker, one 
of the best-informed merchants of his day, is supposed to 
have made a proposal,* which attracted a good deal of 
notice at the time, for repciiling all tlie taxes then subsisting, 
and replacing them by licence duties, charged on the con- 
sumers of certain articles. But there are innumerable 
objections to such a j)roject, some of which have been 
pointed out by Smith. Jt is sufficient here to observe, 

that if tlie licence duty (o bo jiaid by individuals who 

have expensive establishments were to. bo the fair equiva- 
lent of tlio various sums which are now directly and in- 
directly drawn from them, it would be so large that it would 

frequently he difficult for them to make, and, s])eakiMg gene- 
rally, impossible for t he officers to enforce its p;»yment. As 
hjspects the inferior and labouring classes, it would be still 
worse. The taxes on the tea, sugar, tobacco, beer, and other 
articles whicli they make use of, being paid by degrees as 
the articles are wanted, are hut little felt, or at least thought 
of by them; but were the daily and imperceptible payments 
that are thus spread over a twelvemonth consolidated into a 
single sum, and an cq\iivalent duly demanded lor a licence to 
consume, it would appear most oppressive; the chances, in- 
deed, arc ten to one tliat no adequate provision would be 
made to meet so large an outgoing ; and wo run ]io risk in 
affirming that it would not be paid in one ctise out of filly ; 
and that no government which attempted to Icv’y such a tax 

♦ See the Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Tra<le. 4to., 
London, 1744. Jt is doubtful, however, whether Decker be really the author 
of this work ; and the probability seems to be tliat it was written by a Mr. 
Uiebardsorf. See Literature of Political Economy, p. 329. 
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would exist for six months. And even if the scheme were 
practicable, it would be most unjust. At present a man pays 
according to his cousumi)tion ; whereas, if licence duties were 
substituted for those on different articles, the prodigal and 
the parsimonious, the temperate and tlie intemperate, would 
be charsred alike. But it is needless to dwell on su(*h a 
project. We may be assured that it is only by taxing com- 
modities ill general demand, and by identifying, as it were, 
the tax with the cost of the article, that the bulk of the 
population can ever be made to ('ontribute largely to the 
support of goveriiment. 

Licence duties, or Droits dcs Patentrs, are caiTied to a 
much greater extent; in Ki'ance tlian in England, lliey were 
im])osed for tlie first time in 1/91, and were inUmded to re- 
place llie old contributions raised under tlie names of,/// - 
randes^ 3IaUriscSy &c. Proprietors and o(*eupiers of land are 
exiimpted from this species of taxes, which fall exclusively on 
tlie other classes, 'I'he legislation with respect to the Droits 
dcs Patentes is t'xceedingly complex, and gives rise to a great 
deal of litigation and dissatisfaction. Tin? contributors are 
divided into five different classes; tla^ distribution de|7t'iiding 
pa lily on the nature of the business in which t lu'y are en- 
gaged, partly on the population of tlio place in which if is 
carried on, partly on the extent and value of tlie premises, &c. 
It is ueiHlless after what has been stated above to enter into 
any farther diiails to show the unequal pressure of these 
duties, lliis inequality is, indeixl, adiuilted by the French 
authorities, and the tax exists only because it is established, 
and because of the difficulty of providing a .substitute. It 
produced, in 1842, iuchiding the Centimes Additionels, 
35,431,500 fr., or 1,417,380/. 

Hops , — All excise duty was imposed on all hops grown in 
Britain for four years, by the 9 Anne, cap. 12, which was 
made pei'petual by the 1 Geo. I. cap. 12. The duty was 
originally fixed at 1//. per lb., at which i*ate it continued 
down to 1780, when it ^vas raised to l-Jr/ It wi/s subse- 
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cjuently increased in 1782, 1783, and other years, till in 
1804 it amounted to 2\d, per lb, ; but it was reduced in 1800 
to 2rf., at which rate it still continues. Contrary to what 
might at first perhaps bo expected, this duty is economicidly 
and efficiently collected, and is not suj)poscd to iiderfere in- 
juriously with the cultivation. Hops, being an exceedingly 
variable crop, the duty varies accordingly. In 1825, tor 
example, it producixl only 42,337/. 12.s*. 8^/., whereas in the 
following year it produced 470,895/. 14v. 7rf. ! In 1843 
the. duty produced a nett reven\ie of 308,300/., there being 
at die same time 43, 1 57 acres appropriated tothahop culti- 
vation. Tlie duty does not exten d to Ire land. 

The hop plant is a native of Britain; but its culture was 
originally introduced from Flanders in the reign of Henry 
VIH. Hops are first mentioned in tlie Statute Book in 
1552, in the Act 5 Sc 0 Edw. VI. c. 5; and it would 
appear from an Act passed in 1003 (1 Jac. I. c. 18), tliat 
they were at that time extensively* cultivated. Walter Blithe, 
in his Improver Lnpi'oved, published in 1049 (3rd edit. 1053, 
p. 240), has a chapter upon improvement by plantations of 
hops, in which he observes that hops wore then grown to 
be a national commodity ; but that it was not many years 
sinct) the famous city of London petitioned the parliament of 
England against two nuisances ; and these were, Newcastle 
coals, in regard to their stench, &c., and hops, in regard they 
would spoil the taste of drink, and endanger the people : 
and had the parliament been no wiser Ilian they, we liad 
been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved, 
which is ju.st answerable to tlie principles of those men who 
cry down all devices, or ingenious discoveries, as projects, 
and thereby stifle and choke improvement.’^ 

Bricks, — 4'he duty on bricks, the ^article most recently 
subjected to the excise, was imposed in 1784, by the Act 
24 Geo. III. c. 24. It was originally fixed at the rate of 
2.?. C)d, per 1000 on common bricks, but was increased at 
different* periods between 1794 and 1806 to 5.v. KW. per 
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ditto, at which rate it still continues. Tlie larger and finer 
descriptions of bricks are charged with higher rates of duty. 
A duty on tik^^ imposed at the same time as that on bricks, > 
was repealed in 1833. 

Bricks being the principal material used in London and in 
most parts of England in the building of houses, immense 
quantities are annually produced in that part of the Unitt'd 
Kingdom. And notwithstanding the influence of the duty, 
their consumption in England nearly doubled during the 
twenty years ending wnth 1810 ; the number that paid duty 
in 1821 having been 899,178,510, whereas in 1840 it 
amounted to 1,677,811,134. Inasmuch, however, as stone, 
wliich is principally used for building in many parts of the 
country, is exempted from any duty, the duty on bricks 
is partial and uni^qual in its pressure. Had the hoiise-iax 
not been repealed the duly might have been advaulageously 
commuted for a small addition to it. The brick di^ docs 
not extend to i roland. 

'riie above, exception of the duties on spirits 

and post-liorses, which will be brought under review in sub- 
sequent parts of this work, are the only excise duties at 
[jresent subsisting that seem to require any particular notice. 
But tliough no longer existing amongst us, the duties on 
salt, leather, and candles, especially the first, occupy a pro- 
minent place in the history of taxation in this and oilier 
countries, and arc eminently deserving of attention. 

Salt . — The circumstance of salt being an article universally 
in demand, and all but indispensable to subsistence, has pro- 
bably led to its being almost everywhere burdened with 
duties, and made a source of revenue. In some cases the 
salt-mines or brine-springs whence the salt is obtained arc 
monopolized by government, and the produce sold at a 
comparatively high price, while hi others it is subjected, like 
most taxed articles, to excise or customs duties, or both. 

A duty on salt {vectigal salis) was cstablislied in ancient 
Konie, anno U. C. 5^47, by the consuls C. Claudius Nero 
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and M. I/iviiis, the latter of whom received from this cir- 
cumstance the surname of ScilitidtOT,'^ At a later period 
the Republic appro})riated to itself the entire sale of salt, 
which was partly produced in works carried on by slaves on 
the public account (inancipes salimrtmi), j)artly also, as it 
would seem, by private ])arlies who sold their produce to the 
rev enue officers and farmers of the public salt, works. 7^his 
duty does not ai)pear to Itavi^ been deemed oppressive, or to 
have boon much objectt?d to. Diireau do la Malle says. 
il (Hoit Jhrvy modvvv^ pc von (i fa fahricatioiiy ct iic tjenait ni 
Paf/nriihi(re ni /c.s^ contnfnffffj/es\f 

If this be il fair account of tlie duty on salt in ancient 
Rome, it maybe safely affirmed that it had but little in 
eommon Avitii the salt duties in most modern slates. '^Fhe 
//f/W/c, or salt duty, was early established iu Franco, into 
wliich indeed it; had been introduced by the Romans: but as 
ditl’erent pi’ovinces of that kingdom loruierly enjoyed diffij- 
rent privil('gos, the rate of duty varied accordiuj^iy. It is 
stated by lNi(?cker that while the consumption of salt in the 
provinces, sulyect to the f/nmdc (/aheffe, or high duty on salt, 
jimounted to only about 9v lb., its consumption in the pro- 
vinces rcdhnccs and the proviuce-^ J ranches (those which had 
purcliased an exemption from the tax, and those in which it 
had never been imposed) amounted to about 18 lbs. ! J I'his 
woJl-autluMiticated statement siiows that the duty must iiave 
operated most injuriously in the? highly taxed provinces ; and 
that it might have been considerably j-tMluced without mate- 
rially alVecting the revenue. Its magnitude was not, how- 
ever, itsAVorst leature. From its being asst^ssed 011 some pro- 
vinces and not on others, it obliged their irontiors to be 
guarded with as much jealousy as if they had IxM^n so many 
independent states. And yet, ilespite tlie formidable obsta- 
cles thrown in its way, smuggling was carried on to such an 
cjxtent that, previously to the Revolution, from 3,000 to 

♦ Liv. lib. xxix. rap. 37. 

t Kcouoirkic Pi)litiij[ue ties Romuins. ii. 464; sec also Burman, De Vretiga- 
libus Pop. Rom., p. 90, 4<o. ed. 

I De rAfRAinistration do-s Finances, ii. 12. 

S 
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4,000 Iversons wore annually sent to prison and the galleys 
for offences against the salt laws! * Indeed evirry one in any 
degree conversant with French history knows that the glaring 
inequality of the gabollc, and the suffering it occasioned, 
powerfully contrilnited to hi-ing about tliat gigantic convnF 
sion which destroyed it and so many other abuses and insti- 
tutions. 

Hut despite the painful recollections witli wliich it was 
associated, the vast cx[ienditnre oecasionr<l by tlie wars in 
w^hich ho was jioipetnally engaged, ol)iiged Napoleon, in 
1800, to impose a duty of 20 fr. per metrical quintal (100 
kilogrammes) on sidt. This duty was raised in I81‘5 to 40 
fr., but was soon after reduced to 28 fr, 5t) cents., at which 
rale it still continues. From its pressing equally on all 
jiarts of the kingdom, and not being so high as to give any 
great slinndiis to smuggling, the defects of the duty are 
such only as are inseparable from it, and it is said to 
he objected to mor<i by the proprietors of salt-works than 
by the contributors. It produced in 1842 a revenue of 

90 1,000 Ir. (2,030,160/.). At present the consnmjitlon of 
duty-jiaid salt amounts, at an average ol‘ the kingdom, to 
about 16 lbs. per head of the population, being aliont 2 lbs. 
under Nocker’s estimate of the consumption of the provinces 
exempted from the gabel le.f 

Duties on salt occupy a ])roni incut phuje in the fiscal 
codes of Austria and Prussia. According to 4Vgoboiski, 
they are equivalent in France to a Tax of 38 kivntzers pei* 
head of the jKJpulatiun, and in Austria and Prussia to 34*84 
kr. and 32*23 kr. per ditto.J 

A duty on salt, at the rate of 3^\ 4r/. per bushel, was in- 
troduced into England in 1094, its managiimcMit being in- 
trusted to a peculiar set of commissioners. This duty pro- 
duced, previously Iq its repeal in 1 729, a gross revenue of 
about 470,000/. a-year; but the drawbacks and other de- 

* Young’s ‘Travels in France,’ 598. 

f AudiiTret, ‘Synttime Financier de la France,' ii. 168. 

I Ucs Finances et. du Crifdit Puldic do I’Aiitriche, ii. 3i68. 
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(hictions, ami the expenses of collection, reduced its nett pro- 
duce to less than 200,000/. But though a highly popular 
measure the country did not long enjoy the advantages aii- 
tici puk'd from the su])pressioii of the duty ; for within two 
years the same minister, Sir llol)ert Wal])ole, by whom it 
had been repealeil, pioposed its revival! 7'his inconsistency 
may, however, be easily oxplaiiied. Walpole, though well 
aware of the many objections to vvliich the tax was justly 
liable, was aboiit this jieriod peculiarly anxious to conciliate 
tile su])j)orl of the landed interest to his gov erniiieiit ; and 
in furtherance of this object chose rather to proj)oso the re- 
vival of the salt duty than to add another shilling to the 
land-tax, wlfujli was then assessed at the low rate of 1*’. per 
pound. The renewed duty began in 1732. 

At the accession of George III., in 1700, the duty 
amounted to 3.v. 4(L a buslnd. It was raised duringf the 
American war to per bushel, and continued at this rate 
down to 1798, when it was raised to 10,v. This addition to 
the tax having occasioned many eom))laints and a great in- 
crea.se of smuggling, a Cuminittee of tins House (»f Com- 
mons was appointed, in 1801, to impilre ijito the operation 
of the salt laws. Having colhicted a mass of evich'nco, by 
which the pernicious iniluence of the duty was completely 
I'stablished, the Committee recommended that it should be 
commuted for some less objectionable tax, or, if j)ossible, ro- 
peah'd ; declaring their conviction “ that tlio salt duties are 
in tluiir coMs<*(piences (k'trinicnlal to the jniblic in a degree 
far exceeding the payment of the tax ilselT.” But instead of 
carrying out the nM.ommcudation of the Committee, Mr. Pitt 
added, in ISOa, another 5<v. a bushel to the duty, which was 
thus increased to 15a*., at which rate it coiilinued till its re- 
peal ill 1823. It produced, rluring the latter years of its 
existence (including Scotland, in which,, however, tlie duty 
was much less than in England), a nett revenue of about 
1,500,000/. a-year. 

From 1805 downwards the influence of tlie salt-tax was 
alike powerful and ruinous. The natural cost of salt beiii 
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rather under Gci. a-husliel, the duty was above thirty times 
the price of the article on which it was laid! And it is 
needless to say that, with such an overwiiehning temptation 
to smuggle, tlie practice was carried on to an immense ex- 
tent. Ill his * Case of the Salt Duties,’ published in 1817, 
Sir Thomas liernard states, that the consumption of salt in 
England was then supposed to amount to about 150,000 
tons a-year, of which only about a third jiart paid duty. 

I'ho contributions of the ])uhlic arc divitlr'd between tlie 
Crown and the thief; and while the GovernnuMit collects the 
tax on aboul 50,000 Ions, tlie thief anil the smuggler receive 
a moderated duty on about 100,000 tons more ; a cireuni- 
stance inseparable IVorn the excess aiul nature of the tax, 
and not caused by the want of pains, penalties, and per- 
juries, wliich, though muUiplied ten-fold, would still be in- 
adequate to their object.”* 

And if to its influence in en(*ouraging smuggling, we add 
its influence in depressing the herring and other fisheries, 
wliich never made any real progress till after its repeal, f 
.and in enhancing the cost and deteriorating the food of the 
labouring classes, it will not perhaps be ixisy to spt^cify 
another tax among the many that have at various periods 
been adopted in this country of whiidi the operation was 
in all respects so niischievons. It certainly took directly 
and indirectly from four to five times the sum from the 
pockets of the public whicli iT brought into the cofters of the 
treasiin^ 

TUjuch, undoubtedly, of the oppressiveness of the tax was 
ascribable to the extravagant height to which it was carried 
by the additions made to it in 17V)S and 1805; and it is 


* Qmh of the Salt Unties, p. ‘29, 

f Duty-free salt was allowed to be supplied for the fislieries, but the difli- 
culties in the way of gettiiij? it were such iis rendered this privilege little better 
than iioiniitaL In the latter years of the duty instances were every now and 
then occurring, during the fishing season, of whole ciugoes of herring Ijccom- 
ing putrid and being thrown into the sea, from the inability of the fishermen to 
llnd sureties or hail f»>r tile requisite supply of salt, conformably to the excise 
laws! Macdonald's ‘ Survey of the Hebrides,' p. fii;!. 
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probable that its produce previously to its repeal would have 
been but little below what it actually amounted to had it 
been continued at its old level of o.v. a-busliel. But, inde- 
pendently of its exorbitance,and the stimulus it gave to smug- 
gling, the great expense of its collection, and the innumerable 
ways in which it interfered with industrious undertakings, 
and with the subsistence of the poor, made it in the last degree 
objectionable. Hence, though various taxes which produe^Kl 
a gj'eater amount of revenne have been repealed since 1815, 
th(' abolition of tlie salt-tax is believed to have been followed 
by tlic greatest public benefit. 

We may be excused, perhaps, before quitting this part of 
our subject, for shortly adverting to a singular assertion of 
the Marquis AudillVel, wlio states in his valuable work on the 
Sf/Htvme Financier de la France (i. 5G), in vindication of the 
duties on salt in that kingdom, that depuis la 7'cmue 
enficrc da droit du sel dana la Grande Brctaync la consormna^ 
tion est resteo a jwii pres re pielle eta it sous le rc(jime facal 
anfvrieur,''' The learned author has not mentioned whence 
he derived this information ; but certainly we have seldom 
iieon any statoincnt wider of tlie mark. It may be affirmed, 
with the utmost confidence, tliat the consumption of duty- 
paid salt in Kiigland is fully three limes as great at present, 
per head of the population, as in IS'i'jJ. And though but 
little increase has taken place in the direct (ronsuinption of 
salt for agricultural purposes, the repeal of the duty has 
been of the greatest advantage to the fisheries, and to some 
important arts and manufactures. 'Hio quantify of herrings 
taken and cin ed of late years has been more than 50 per 
cent. gr(‘ater than the quantity taken and cured previously to 
1S30, notwilhslanding the total abolition in that year of the 
bounty on which thi> \ ery existence of tfic fisheries had pre- 
viou'^ly h;‘en supposed to ilepend. Amwiig other purposes to 
which salt has Ix.'cu ap])lL d since the abolition of the iluty may 
be mentioned the preparation of artificial soila, which is now 
])roduced of so good a (pialitv an<l al so elieap a rate that it 
has gone far fo supersede the use of barilla and kelp : salt is 
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now nlsOj we believe, begun to be extensively employed in the 
maiiuliicturo ot'niiificial manures, a business which will most 
likely become of the greatest iiiiporlaTiCc. But^ without 
laying any stress on tliese circumstances, the supposition 
that the consumption of an article used by all classes of the 
population should not have been increasetl, notwithstanding 
its retail price lias been reduced from about I8.v. to 25?. Grf. 
per busliel, is so very extravagant that, but lor the circum- 
stance of its having been referred to by AudillVot, and other 
writers* of authority, as if it had been realized, we should 
not hare tliought it worth notice. 

Leather , — Next to that on salt, the duty formerly 
charged on leather was, perhaps, the most ohj(*ctional)le of 
the excise duties. It was ini]K)scd by the act 9 Aiin(‘, c, 11. 
1 he duty amounted to I Jr?. per lb. from its estaldishmeni 
down to 1812, when it was raised to 3^/., at which rate it 
continued till 182*2, when it was again r(‘duced to its old 
rate of It was linally rejiealed in 1830. 

The duty ])ro(luce(l about 000, 000/. a-yoarof nett revenue 
previously to its reduction, and about 400,000/. sul)se(|u»‘njly 
to that event. But instead of being reduced the duty should 
have hocn ivholly repealed in 1822. The retention of any 
part of it made it n(?cossary to keep up and euforcii the 
various regulations roejuired for its collection, which were 
more objected lo by the manufacturers than the duty; while 
a reduction of l.Jr/. per lb. in the cost of leather was too 
trifling to be sensibly felt by the public, even if they Iiad 
received the entir<} advantage of this reduction. To have 
siicured this a corresponding deduction should, however, havt^ 
been made from the duty which was then laid on foreign 
hides when imported ; and this not being done, there can 
be no doubt that the {irincipal benefit of the reduction was 
intercepted by the growers of cattle in this country, who 
sold their hides at a proportionally increased price- f lint, 

^ ‘ t’iiiiiiic* s lU- I’Anliirlu/ ii, 2S4. 

f 'j'liis vu?\v of tlw* inatlov witli that luki’n l»y Sir UoIh-vI in 
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apart from those considerations, could anything be more 
impolitic than to lay a duty on an article so indispensable 
to the labouring class, and to the prosecution of most 
branches of industry ; and to subject a most important and 
valuable manufacture, furnishing the raw material of many 
othei-s, to a vexatious system of revenue laws, for the sake of 
a revenue of 400,000/., or even 600,000/, a-year? Hajipily, 
however, these are now matters of history. The leatlicr 
trade, relieved from every sort of trammel and restraint, has 
been vastly extended since 1830: and the customs duties 
on foreign Iiidos being now merely nominal, their importation 
has rapidly increased, iuul thepubli<5 have not merely })rofited 
by the abolition of the duty, but by the many improvements 
which it has allowed to be made in the tanning and dressing 
of leather. 

Ih’cviously to the repeal of the loatlier tax, duty was paid 
on about 52,000,000 lbs. of leather. But we arc well as- 
siirc'd that the prodiKJtion of tanned and dressed leather is 
at present not und<*r, if it he not above, 70,000,000 lbs. 
This (piantity, sujjposing it to sell, at an average, for l^. Gr/. 
per lb., would be worth 5,2.50,000/. And, on this hypo- 
thesis, the total value of the articles into which leather is 
manufactured may fairly be estimated at fully 1 1,000,000/. 
a-y<>ar ! If those who may suspect this estimate of ex- 
aggeralion will reflect a little on the immense expenditure 
on shoes and harness only, oxcrlusive of the other modes 
in which loatlier is employed, they will, perhaps, come to 
b(? of opinion that it is, if anything, rather below than above 
tlie mai k. 

In speaking of the leather manufacture. Dr. Campbell 
lias the following observations: — ^^If wo look abroad on the 

his tii)aiicial Hiiiternoiif fo Curnnioiis on the lltli of 

iMiiroli, 18 t 2 : — “ ] do not kju»w,* sui»l the honour.'ilile Gcntleniiin, “ Imt 

that ill msped to lealher the re<Ii.ictum of that lax took place witlioiit ]>ul>lic 
hciU’fii. i tear tliat the full arnoiuil of tlie advantage did not go to tlie con- 
sumer. ^'on did not adopt a nieabiue you ought to liave adoptwl with the 
ixilinlioii of iho tax, a jednctiuii of liiednty on the importation of foreign hides. 

J fear that, in this iiiatance jiou reduced a duty which benelited inoiiojKilists,” 
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instruiiunils of liusbandry,, on the implements used in most 
meclianic trades^ on the structure of a multitude of engines 
and machines ; or if we contemplate at home the necessary 
parts of our clothing — breeches, shoes^ boots, gloves — or 
the furniture of our houses, the books on our shelves, the 
harness of our horses, and even the substance of our car- 
riages; what do we see but instances of human industry ex- 
erted upon leather? What an aptitude has this single ma- 
terial in a variety of circumstances for the relief of our 
necessities, and supplying conveniences in every state and 
stage of life? Without it, or even without it in the ])lenty 
we have it, to what difficulties should we he exposed ! 

Cmidlcs , — 'rhe duty on candles, imposed in 1710, by tlio 
stat. 8 Anne, c. 9, was repealed in 1831. For many years 
previously^ to its repeal, the rate of duty amounted to \d. 
per lb. on tallow candh^?, and to 3jr/. per lb. on those made 
of wax. But though the rate of duty could not be fairly 
objech^l to, the tax itself was one of the worst that could 
be devised. Heavy penalties W(jre liiitl on all parties, 
however poor, who made any^ tallow or grease into candles, 
unless they gave pnwious notice to the Excise, and declared 
upon oath the quantity and description of candles they 
meant to make ! It is obvious that such a duty could be 
neither tairly assessed nor generally collected ; and though 
])reviously to its repeal it. produced about. 490,000/. a-year, 
it certainly was far more productive, of smuggling, perjury, 
and oppression. 

The duties on armorial hearings, carriages, horses and 
|jorse-deal(M s, dogs, game c<‘rlllicates, serx ants, and w indows, 
are called, for wliat n^ason it is not easy to imagine, the 
‘‘ assessed taxes,’’ 4 ’hey are under the rnanagetnent of the 
Commissioners of S(am[>.s and Taxes ; hut as they have no 
coJinexion with the stamp duties, and belong to the class of 


* Sliilc ut Cii'cal DriUiiii, voJ. ii. jt. 1 ?<i. 
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inland duties, they may perhaps be as properly noticed here 
as anywhere else. 

Tlie assc^ssed taxes j)roduced, in 1843, the sum of 
3/225,919/., of which nearly ahalf was derived from the win- 
dow duty. We have alrefidy seen that a tax on houses is in all 
respects preferable to a lax on windows; and that if either was 
to be abandoned, the latter should have be^'u repealed in prefer- 
ence to the formei^ The existing window tax is, ho\vever, as 
rcasonaliile as ca?i w^oll be desired. Houses with fewer than 
eight window s arc exempted from its operation, and houses 
with that number pay only 15.v. 6<r/. 3Tie duly increases 
with the increasing number of windows, till, on the largest 
houses, it attains a maximum rate of 46/. 3d. Win- 

dows in farrn-housc's under 200/. a-yoar are exempted from 
the duty. In 1843 this tax produced 1,545/281/.* 

The window duties were preceded by and may, indeed, 
be regarded as a substitute for heart h-monoy, or the old 
duty on hearths or fire-placcs. This last is of great 
anti([uity. As early as the Conquest mention is made of 
fmnaijG or fuofjc, vulgaily called smoke-farthings, which 
were paid by custom to the king for every cliimney in the 
house. It would appear, howTver, tliat this custom liad gra- 
dually fallen into disuse; and it was not till the reign of 
Charles II. that the hearth-tax was established as a regular 
source of income. The stat. 13 & 14 Car. II., cap. 10, 
enacted that a tax of 2.9. should be charged upon every 
hearth in all houses paying to church and poor ; and subse- 
(jiicnl statutes authorised the officers engaged in its col- 
lection to enter houses to ascertain the number of fire-places. 
'I’his invasion of domestic privacy, and not its amount, made 
this a very unpopular tax. And, ihen^fore, it was declared 
at the Revolution by stat. 1 William and Mary, cap. 10, 
that “ heartli-moiiey was not only a great oppression to the 
poorer sort, but. a badge of slavery iipoi the whole people, 
exposing every man s house to be entered into and searched 

Exrliii»iv#> of the? 10 jm?i* cent, additional imposed hy tlie 3 Victoria, 

c. 1 7, 
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at pleasure, by persons unknown to Iiiin; and, therefore, to 
erect a lasting inoninnetit of their majesties’ goodness in 
every house in the kingdom, the duty of hearth-money was 
taken away and abolished.” lint, as Blackstone says, ‘‘ tlie 
prospect of this monument of goodness was somewhat dark- 
ened,” wIh'u ill six years after taxes were laid on houses and 
windows by the statute 7 Will. IIL cap. 18. The window 
has, in truth, no advantage of any kind over the hearth tax, 
except that it may in most cases be assessed without its 
being necesstiry to (Uiter the house. In other respects the 
taxes are nearly upon a Imel ; neither one or other affording 
any criterion by which to estimate the value of houses, oi', 
eonsiiipiently, the amount of fax they might, fairly bear. 

'l’h<‘ tax on horses formerly t*\teudt'd to those em])loyed 
in Inisbandry, wliieli were chargcnl with duties varying from 
rli*. to J7.V. (>(/. each. Ilajipily, however, the latter were 
exempted from the tax in 18*22 and 1823. The duty on 
them ^vas objeetionable, iuasmucli as it not only tended 
directly to raise the j)ric(j of corn by taxing the instrumojits of 
production, hut to do tlu^ same thing indirectly by obstructing 
the progress of agriculture. i\i. [iresciit there seems to be 
notlung to lind fault with in the duty on horses. Probably, 
indeed, t!ie rates on som<* of the classes mijiht be advantaire- 
ously increased. In 182G, when those employed in husbandry 
were chargeel, the duty was assesst'd on 1,101,430 horses; 
whereas in 1842 it was assessed only on 315,855 hoi-sos. 

A duty on private carriages u as imposed for the first time 
in 1717 by thtj Act 20 Geo. II. ca]>. 10. T he rate of duty, 
whi(*li has since uiuL*rgi'iie many modiiicatioas, amounts at 
present to 0/. on a four-wheeliHl carriage, when only one is 
kept , and ()/. 1 0,s. each when two are k' pt, and so on, increasing 
M ilh tl)e number kept. The fact that there are only about 
28,000 [)!*ivate four-wheeled ca.n*iagcs in Gi'i'at lii’itain (ex- 
el usiv<^ of pony carriages), goes far to show' how idle it is to 
imagine tluit any very great amount of revenue can ever be 
reali/ed l)y means of taxes falling on luxuries used only by 
ihe upjK'j* classes. 
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Tho duties oil dogs and game certificates call lor little re- 
mark. Dogs used in tho care of sheep and cattle are ex- 
ein})ted from the duty ; and being unexceptionable in prin- 
ciple^ the tax on other dogs and on game licences should htj 
carried to the highest point of productiveness ; that is, the 
duties should be elevated or depressed to the jioint at Avhich 
they will yield the greatest amount of revenue. 

The duties on all descriptions of ser\aiits, including wait- 
ers in taverns, produced, in 1813, about 220^000/. Tluj 
duty amounts to 2L 4.9. on a person keeping one ser\ ant, in- 
creasing up to 3/. 16,9. Gf/. each servant, on persons keejiing 
eleven servants and upw ards. 

The tax on hair-powder, im|X)sed in 1797, produces little 
more than 4,000/. a-yeur, and is not worth kt^^ping up. It 
is interesting only from its aflbrding, as already stated, one 
of the? most striking examples of a change of fashion induced 
by taxation; tlie habit ofwearL-g hair-j»owdjT, which, pre- 
viously to the tax, was very g<m('ral, having lujon completely 
rooted out by its introduction. 

It is obvious from these statements that the assessed taxes 
are at present as niodtjrati^ as can be desired; and whatevei' 
unpopularity may attach to them, does not tniginale in their 
magnitude, but in tln^ circumstance of tlieir reepuring a 
direct mofujy payment to lie made to tlie collectors. We 
have previously endeavoured to show why the comributors 
are so generally averse to such payments ; and tho superiority 
ill this respect of c*.xcise and customs duties, in which the 
fax being identified with the cost of the article is forgolUai by 
the jiurchasers, Bui, apart from tlieir unpopularity, the 
assesst^d taxes are as little object iouahle as any duties ol‘ tile 
kind can possibly b<*. And in our view of tlie mailer, it 
would be good policy to augment ilium, by reviving the 
house-tax, and incKNising tlie windoW'duty. so that a reve- 
line miglit be raised to enable lla^ vluties on glass, bricks, 
cotton w^x>b X:c., to be wholly n*pealed. 'Die industry of 
the eoinilrv and llje nell-b’ing of all classes would be pro- 
moted fly such {'onumitalion. 
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Dufy on Plate, — Ii\ order partly to j}reveTil fraud, and 
partly for the purpose of collecting a revenue, the manufac- 
ture of plaU^ is placed under certain regulations. Those who 
carry it on arc obliged to take out a Uceiuxj, renewable 
annually, which costs from 21. 6,?. to 5/. 15,9. Assay oflices 
are eslabllslied indifferent places; and any one selling any 
article previously to its having been assayed and marked for- 
feits 50/. No plate is passed at the ass<ay offic'cs, unless it 
bo of the fiiien(\ss of the old standard, or 11 oz. and '2 dwts., 
or of the new standanl of 11 oz. and 10 dwls. Gold plate, 
with the exception of watch-ciises, pays a duty of 17«v. ])er 
ouuw, and silver plate a duty of l.s-. QnL per ounce; but 
watch-cases, chains, tippings, mountings, collars, bottle tickets, 
teaspoons, &c., are tixeinpted. I'he oiKmce of counterfeiting, 
or the transfi*rcnce from one piece of plate to another of, the 
mai’ks, stamps, &c., imjn'essed on plate by the assayers, was 
forinerly felony witJiout the benefit of clergy ; but is now 
punisliablo by transportation or iinprisonmont. 

Besides being imposed on articles of luxury and ostenta- 
tion, tile duties on plate have been supposed to be advan- 
tageous by their serving as a guarantee for the genuineness 
of the articles on which they are imposed. It has, how- 
ever, been alleged that the marks of the assayers are so easily 
counteriinted that the duty has an opjiosite effect ; and that 
by making tlu^ buyers contide in them, it not un frequently 
procures a ready sale at full prices tor articles that are very 
much alloyed. '^Iliere may probably he some truth in this 
stahurient; though on the whole the duty cerlaiuly helps to 
pre\ent the public from being cheated. 'I'liose who wish for 
perfet^t security should resort only to shops of established 
character and respectability. About 1 ,050,000 oz. silver 
plate, and 7,000 oz. gold, an^ retained for home con- 
sunqilion in the United Kingdom. In 18 13 the duty pro- 
duccAl 03, 221/. This duty is also under the managcrneiit of 
the Board of Stamj)s and Taxes. 

Toll% J^ort Dues, briefly noticed in the Intro- 
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diiction to this work the modes that }iave been successively 
adopted for the construction and repair of tlic public rouds ; 
and as notinng^ perliaps, contributes so much to the im- 
provement of a country as good roails, their formation and 
repair are objects of primary importance. I’lic funds for 
these objects are now usually provided^ at least as far as 
nispccts the great liiu^s^ by tolls levied on the goods^ car- 
riag(3S, lioi-st^s, &c., passing along the roads; and if the 
tolls bo kept witliin due. limits, mid tlic produc^i be judi- 
ciously and economically laid oiit^ there is notliing to object 
to in their payment. “When/’ says Dr. Smith, tlie car- 
riages which pass ovoj* a highway or a bridge, and the 
lighters wliich sail upon a navigabhi canal, pay loll in pro- 
portion to th(Mr welglit or their tonnage, tluy pay for (he 
niainttMiance of those public norks exactly in proportion to 
the wear and tear which tliey occasion of tlnun. It seems 
scarcely possible to invent a more equitable way of maiiitaiu- 
irig such works. This tax or toll, too, though it is advanced 
by the carrier, is finally paid by the consunicr, to whom it 
must always be charged in the piice of the goods. As 
the expense of cairiage, however, is scry much reduced 
by means of such pul)Iic works, the goods, notwithstand- 
ing the toll, come cheaper to the consumer than they could 
otherwise Ijave done; their price no! being so much raised 
by the t(dl, as it is lowcnKl by the clieapncss of the car- 
riage. The person who finally pays this tax, therefore, 
gains by the application more than he loses by the j)ayment 
of it. Ills payment is exactly in proportion to his gain. 
It is in reality no more than a. part of that gain whicli he 
is obliged to give up in order to get tlie rest. It seems 
impossible to imagine a more equitable metliod of raising a 
tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of Juxury, upon coaches, 
post-chaises, &c., is made somewhat higher in pro[)ortio]i to 
tlieir weiglit Uian upon carriages of necessary use, such as 
carts, waggons, &c., the indolence and vanity of the rich are 
made Ui»coniributo, in a v ery easy mann^u*, to tlu* relief of the 
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poor, by rendering cheaper the lrans])or 1 atioii of goods to all 
the different parts of the cotintry/’* 

But, if tolls were im])oset.l, not to I'liniisli a fund for con- 
structing and repairing the roads, hnl to yiehl a revenue to 
governnieiit, llie.ir inlluence would b*j wididy different. Tliey 
woidd then form a species of intoinal c*iist()in.s that would be 
a very great inciunbranee. on trade; and if they wei't' ehai'ged 
according to the bulk and weight of the goods, which seem 
to 1)1^ the only indexes that can be resorted to in dotennining 
the amount of tolls, tliey would become most iniecjual and 
partial in their oi)eration; and would fall with most i)ppressive 
severity on tin*, raw produce ol* the soil, coal, manure, and 
other bulky articles of coiuj)ara.tively small value; while they 
would have a slight and, iiuleed, almost imperceptible in- 
IhnMicij over most s])ecies of manufacturetl goods. 

In backward and tliiiily-poopled ilistricts, where it might 
be inij>06sil)le (‘ither to construct or keep up I'oads by means 
of tolls, it may notwithstanding be expedhiiit, with a view to 
tlie general interests ol’the empire, that roads should be con- 
structed ; and ill such cases their cost should be defra5a>d 
partly and principally by the public, but partly also by a 
small tax on l)ie lands and houses of llie districts in ivhich 
they are situalevl. It is obvious that the roads in the High- 
lands could not have been made, and, after being made, 
could not have been kept up, by the ])roducc of any tolls it 
wo'ild have been practicable to levy. Indeed the ini])osition 
of tolls on the roads in uiifrecjuentod districts is, in most 
cas(*s, inexp(‘dieiit ; and, if assessed, they should always be 
at a very low rate. Tin? excessive multiplication of tolls 
ill Wales, and tlie op})re.‘jsion thence arising, were among 
the prominent causes of the late disturbances in the prin- 
cipality. 

The above reniarl^s apply with little variation to the 
charges on shi[)j)i ng, for lights, harbour <lues, &c. Every- 
body knows that the.se are of the greatest consecpicnce to tlie 
security of shipping and the dispatidi ol* navigation, provided 

W fidtli (if NatiiMif., |), a*2f*. 
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the charges on tlieir account bo confined within moderate 
limits. But if they pass these tlieir influence is very diflerent : 
they then tempt the navigator to ejuit secure but expensive 
for more dangerous but cheajier channels. Arara maims 
liortus daadit ; et cum du/itos rrJa 

ronrhulit : meritb citim ilia mervatores rnntii ref mj! nut (pue 
si hi disjwndia esso CiupioscuuL'^ 

Exclusive of tolls, duties are charged on travelling either 
by public carriages or by private carrijiges drawn by post- 
horses. The duty on stagO'Carriagos consists of a licence 
duly of 5/. a-year, and of a inilcar/c, or duly of so much per 
mile travelled over, according to the ininiber of passengers 
the carriage is liccns(Kl to carry, rising from h/. per mile for 
four persons to 4d. per mile for twenly-one. 'Jhis duty, and 
the duty (»f live per cent, on all sums received by railway com- 
panies for th(^ conveyaiuje of passcMigers, produced, in 1812, 
414,214/. 1 J .w 4J. nett revenue;. 7'ho duty on post-horses 
is very heavy, being l l^d, per borso, or Sd. per pair per mile 
travelled, and ihcro is besides a licence duty of 7s\ Cid, on 
every person letting a liorsi^ for liire, and of 5/. on every four- 
wlnx^led carriage, and of 3/. on eveny lwo-wbc(*l(‘d ditto. 
The post-horse duty produced, in l<S42, 17^,157/,, inclusive 
of licences. Hackney coaches are charged with a lice nce 
ilnty of 5/., and with a furtluir payment of lO.s*. per week: 
both duties produced, in 1812, 54,872/. 

It seems very tliflicvilt lo vindicate the policy of tlicise 
duti(‘s. Unlike the revenue derived from tolls, no part of 
their produce is approjmared lo the construction and repair 
of the roads. And, iiotwiihslauding it is admitted on all 
hands that whatever lacilitates (he intercourse between dif- 
foreiit parts of the country is of the greatest advantage, 
these duties make it more expensive, and cons(‘quently more 
limited than it otherwise would be. 3 axes so opposed to the 
plainest priiuuplcs and most desirable results should be got 
rid of as soon as practicable. 

The duty on sea-borne coal, tliougli charged at the ports 
* Cassiod., lib. vii , ciip. 9. 
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of importation, was properly a home or inland duty. It. 
was originally imposed in the reign of William III., and was 
continued down to 1831, when it was finally repealed. After 
being long stationary at 5,s\ per chaldron, it was increased 
during the late war to U.s'. 4^/. per chaldron, but was reduced 
in 1824 to (5.s*. Scotland enjoyed for a consideralde period 
an exemption from tliis tax, which fell principally on the 
metroj'olis and the soul horn ])arts of Ejigland, which are 
almost wholly dependent on water-borne coal. 

4’histaxAvas in the liigljest degree partial and oppressive; 
partial because it only airccled those parts of the em])irc to 
which coals haul to he cairricd by sea; a\u(l op]^ressi\ (U)ecause 
it aulded full 50 per cent, to the prict^ paiid t«) tile coal-owner 
for an im])ortauit necessary of lifi^ and the most eflicifuit 
instnuuont of manuracturing iiulustry. But it is needless to 
d\vell on tin? demerits of aitax so couf lad'ctory oi all ])rij:clple, 
- and so mischievous in its operation. Indeed, as Smith hais 
justly stated, if a bounty could in any case Ikj n^aisonablti, 
it might perhaps be so upon the transportation of coals from 
tliose parts of the country in which they abound to those in 
which they arc wantcxl.” * 

It is to be regretted that when the coal -tax was rc'pealcd 
in 1831, a local duty on the coal brought by sea to London 
should liave been retained to defray the co.st of C('rtain im- 
proveinenls in that city. It is more tluui doubtful whether a 
farther reduction in the ])rice of coal would not be a mere 
desirable improvement than any the duty is kt^pi up to 
effect.t 

* IWaltli of Nations, p- 395. 

t TIk» repeal of’ the duty on .sea-borne coal waa precedcid, and perhaps 
promoted, by a panipldcf by fbe author of this work entitled ‘ Observations on 
the Duty on Sea-borne Coal and on the l^eculiar Duties and Charges on Coal 
in the Port of London,* ftvo., 1830. 
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CIFAPTEK VII. 

STAMP AND I.KftAPY DIJTIKS, 


Si:CT. I ST AMP-DTHTPS. 

These duties form tlie third jrreat brancli of revenue in the 
United Kingdom, being the next most important alter the 
Customs and Excise. ^I hoy arc imposotl on written or 
printed instruments; and derive their name from the paper 
or oilier material being commonly impressed with a stamp 
sliowing the amount of the duty paid. 

Many stamp-duties have no connexion with one another, 
beyond that of tlio mode in wliich the duty is levied, and 
have nothing in common in their policy or (dtect. Among 
others they include duties on newspapers ; on policies of as- 
surance ; on appointments to offices of various kinds; on the 
grants of dignities and marks of distinction (the least objec- 
tionable of all taxes) ; on the certificates and licences which 
are required to the exercise of certain professions or trades, 
as those of attorney, appraiser, pawnbroker, and issuer of 
bank-notes. But the most important are the stamp-duties 
on the dillerent kinds of conveyances and leases, mortgages, 
bonds, and settlements, and on the deeds and written instru- 
ments by wliich contracts are made or authenticated, and 
the <hities (which are classed among the stamp-duties) on 
legacies and successions of certain kiiuls from a testator or 
from a person dying intestate. 

The stamp-duties on the instruments of conveyance, 
contract, obligation, and security for money,” are, in effect, 
taxes on the sale and transfer of property, and on the au- 
thenticat jpn of the evidence of other contracts, and (as the law 
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in some eases makes u riling essential to the validity of a con- 
tract) on the contracts themselves. 

'IVixes on the sale and transfer of projJi^rty would be 
more objectionahlc than they are if the doctriiic of Smilli 
were true, tliai they fall w holly on the seller, and are paid 
out of the wreck of his rortune : ‘'Taxes njjon the sale of 
land,” he observes, “fall altogether upon the seller. The 
seller is ahnost always under the necessity of .selling, and 
must therefore take such a price as he can get. I'he buyer 
is scarcely over under the nec essity of Vni ying ; he will, there- 
fore, only give sucli a price as be likes. Ue considers what 
the land will cost him in tax aiul price together. The more 
lie is oldiged to pay in the way of tax, the l(\ss lie will be 
disposed to give in llio way of price. Such taxes, there- 
fore, fall almost always upon a n(j(.‘essitous person, and 
must, therefore, be frecjuently very cruel and o])pressive.” — 
(p. 381).) 

But in tluj sab's of fixed as of other property, there i.s a 
competition among buyers a.s well as among sell<M’s. I’herc 
are those who wish t o buy estate’s as well as those who wish 
to still them — money seeking an investment as well as land 
seeking a jnirclniser. A grocer mu.st sell the ti.va ainl sugar 
in his shop, and no one needs buy either rif him ; Imt would it, 
therefore, lie correct to say that he paid the duties on these 
articles ? Notwithstanding the assent it lias so generally n*- 
coived, the assertion of Smith would not be in any degree 
correct but for thci circumstance of theni bcin»- some kinds 

o 

of properly, or investment, such as funded jiroperty and the 
stocks of some ol‘ tlie great corporations, eM.*m]>tcd wholly or 
in part from th<i duties on sales.* But despite tile disturbing 
inHuence of tliese untaxed investments, and the occasional 
occurrence oi‘ “ forced sales,” a large proportion of the tax 
on the sale of lands certainly falls on the pnrcliascrs. In 
considering the exjjediency of sales, of which there are many 
for tlie pur[)ose of division or convenience, the probable nett 

* A ivjuist'or ot Itank Stork or Soiitli-Sr;i Stock i.s .siityccl; to a iliity only of 
7.«. 9//., a transffer of Hast linlia .Slock to a aiity of 30#. 
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produce is as closely weighed by the owners as Uie probable 
return by irileiided purchasers^ and any burthen on the 
iransfor keeps land as well as buyers out of the market. 

The only good objection to taxes on the transfei* o(‘ land 
is that tlK'Y obstruct transactions useful to the conununity. 

It is an admitted pi*inciple, that every facility should be 
given to tins conveyance and exchange of all kinds of pro- 
perty, inasmuch as that is the most likely means to make 
it find its way into the hands of those who Will employ it 
most i\^lvantageously. “ \\ hy,’’ asks ]\I. Say, “does an in- 
dividual wish to sell his laud ? It is be(‘auso lie lias another 
employment in view in which his funds will be more jm) 
duciivc. Why does another wash to purchase this same 
land ? it is to employ a capital which brings him too little, 
which w’as unemjjloycd., or ilu' use of which he thinks sns- 
ccptiiile of improvement. '^J’his exchange will increase the 
general income, since it increases llie income of these parties. 
Hut if the charges are so exorbitant as to [irevent the ex- 
change, theyTifinru obstacle to ifilTTncrcase of the general 
income.’’'''' 

'I’lie inibionco of the stamp-duty ou conveyances in this 
country lias not, liowcver, been sidlicient materially to im- 
pc'de transfers ; and if it were imposed on fair ])rineiples, 
a. verv considerable revenue might be raised by it wdtiiout 
com])laint., or, at all events, without much legitimate cause 
for complaint. 

A tax on tluj transfer of property slionld bear a uniform 
proportion to the value of tlie property transferred; and 
the burden which it imposivs should be, in ])art at least, 
comjtcnsatcd by assessing the tax .so as to facilitate and 
anl heiiticate the transactions on wdiich it is chargvMl, and to 
render them Itiss hazardous to the parties concerinxl. 'Idle 
mode of levying this tax resorted 1o in many countries 
of Europe, where it is imposed on legistration, uiuhu’ a 
system adajited to facilitate the proofs of transfer, and to 

* Uicanto, Pniici])lcs, [j. lii7, itrd wilt,; h.ih) S;iy, Tvaite <rKf;onomio 
PulitU(iU5, t'-mr ii., |i. iJ-jl, 

T t? 
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guard against fraudulent conv('yancos^ seems to secure these 
advantages, and to be tlic best hitherto suggested. 

In England, houa^ver, nothing of this kind is done or 
attempted. Tlic stamps are merely bought at a stationer’s, 
and inst(‘ad of aflbrding any security against fraud, or 
facility to fair transactions, they multiply lln‘ chances of 
invalidity and expense. The construction of the acts im- 
posing the duties is in many cases extremely difticult; and 
to obviate the mistakes thence arising, it is in most in- 
stances permitted to ha\e impi’ojKuly stamped instuumcnls 
re-siam})ed on payment of a modei*ato penalty. But this 
iudulgonco goes hut a very short way to remedy the evils to 
which the obscurity of the law gives rise. There is not (as 
there should be) any otlicer at the Stamp-Ottice, or else- 
where, competent to determine what are or what arc not the 
proper stamps to employ. This important information — so 
important to the ends of justice and to the avoidance of 
litigation — can be learned only when instruments are pro- 
duced as matters of evidence in courts of justice. But if a 
mistake has been coinmittod, it is then too late to rectify it; 
and if the court decide, which it sometimes docs, after long 
argument aial consideration, itiat the instrument is impro- 
perly stamped, it is rejected. Many instruments which 
have been stamped under the advice of experienced lawyers 
lunc, when ofl’ercd in evidence, met tliis fate bccaust? of tlie 
insufl[ici(‘ncy of tluj stamp; the whole expense of the litiga- 
tion in the course of which the evidenc(* is tendered hein£r 
thus often thrown on parties wlio never meditated or imagined 
the*y were commit ling a fraud on the revenue. 

In Chilty’s I’reatiso on the Stamp Laws, published in 
1811, tliere are references to no fewer than GIG cases in 
regard to stamps to be found in the printed repcTft.s and the 
number has since greatly increased and is continually in- 
creasing, w ithou t, it is said, much the certainty 

of the law ! ^he stamp-duties, therefore, in tlieir present 
form, wUolTy want that compensating quality which has 
often been ascribed to thorn (and with which they might be 
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endowed), of giving iuereascd security to triinsaetions. On 
the contrary, one would think they had been Intendeil to 
serve ns decoys with which to entrap parti(‘s, tuid force them 
into the courts: the difficulty which they create of deter- 
mining what is and what is not a proper stamp, is itself a 
most prolific source of uncertainty, and cousetiuenlly of liti- 
gation and cx])ens«\ 

llie stamp-duties press also in their present form with 
undue severity on small transactions : their inequality is 
generally, indeed, admitted, hut the dcf/rce of inequality 
will not he fairly appreciated without looking beyond the 
mere inequality of the ad valorem d\ities to the actual 
business of a transfer of property on a sale. 

Of the instruments for conveyance, contract, and security, 
some are charged with ad. valorem duties, professedly hear- 
ing some proportion to the expressed price or amount of the 
subject* matter, as conveyance.- by way of sale, niortgagcs, 
boTids, settlements of money, or funded property, lease.s, and 
others of less irnporlanci?. Other instruments are sj)ocuilly 
cliargtid without an ad valorem scale, and (suhj(»ct to some 
few exemptions) all deeds not s])ccially charged are subject 
to a stamp-duty of 1/. with an additional charge of 
I/. 5,v. for every entire number of 1080 words beyond the 
first like nunibcr. 

Incases wliere an attempt is made to impose ad. valorem 
stamp-duties, tlie mode in wliich it has been executed is fre- 
quently very imperfect. Of the stamps on conveyances, the 
lowest which attuclies where the purchase-money does not: 
amount to 20/. is lO^*. ; whore the jjurchase-niuiiey aniouiits 
to 20/. and not to 50/., 1/.; where 50/. and not amounting 
to 150/., 1/. lO.v. ; and there are t.wenty-thre(^ other enume- 
rated stamps rising in amoniit by mic(|ual s1e])s, the highest 
being 1000/., where the piirchasc-niom^y is 100,000/.., beyond 
whicli, however high the j)urehasc-nioney may rise, the tax 
docs not increase. The general idea on which the scale was 
founded appears to have been to impose* a tax of one per 
cent, at <iu average ; but from the notion that it would be 
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troublesome to provide separate stiimi)S for every amount, or 
for comparatively nenr iimounts, of purcbascvmoney, the tax 
on some jmrehases is much above, and on others mueli below 
the av«'ra<>(\ 'riio tax on a ])ure[jase where the price is 
100(V. is 12/., and no greatcM* duty attaeljes where tin' price is 
lUtK)/. ll/jb/. ; but if it be increased to 2000/., the duly 
is more than double, viz., 25/., a flillereiue of \(l. in tlie 
price makiuij a diHefenct^ of 13/. in the tax ! So it is in 
many other cas('s. duly too on the smallest trans- 

actions is disproportionally high ; and hecrause it is presumed 

. . % U ^ V * V S - ' b • • • • 

that tliose above 100,000/. are not ot every-day (»ccnrrence, 
they are disregarded . 

'This is ol)viously a very nide and unfair application of 
the taw of average. Wliat consolation is it to A, who has 
]);nd 12/. on a C()nv('yaMce stamp oji a purchase of the value 
of 1000/., that II lias ]>ai(i no more (jii a purchase of 1500/., or 
(’ on one of 1090/. / 'rh<' former might not ol)je(;t to the tax, 
jaovided all ])uieii;iS('rs wen^ equally allecled l>y it ; hut it 
is plain to him, and 1o every one else, ihiit lie has been un- 
justly tn'atiul ill (he mode of its assessment. 

At the same lime we atiaidi no weight to the statements 
made in thi^ I louse of (Commons and ol.sewiiere, hy thi»se 
wIk) have adduced instances of the irregularity apparent in 
the scale of com eyaiico stamps a.s evidence of th(‘ d(dihi*j’at':‘ 
injustice of the wealtliy classi's hy whom the business of 
legislation said to !)«? mono[K>liz<‘d. 7diiM’e are no grounds 
wliatcner for believing (bat (lie “wealthy' classes'’ had any- 
thing to do ill tlio mat ter, or that the inequality arose' from 
any worse molives tliaii the desini to sa ve the Stamp-Ollice 
the trmihle, iiiconsiderahh^ as it would be, of keeping a 
greater variety of stamjas ; and the undue negli'ct of the 
numerous cast's of jiai^liiiess on tlu* one hand, and of par- 
tiality on the otlii'r, to which the aj)i)lication in charging 
duties by averagi^ scales, with wid«^ intervals, iieci'ssarily 
gives rise. In truth and reality, however, the injustice of 
duties is felt most in the case of tho.se stamp.s to which 
the ad ralorcm principh^ is not applied. » 
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III tlie case of the smallest conveyaiu^c of freehold land in 
possession, tlic law of England formerly required a double 
conveyance by lease and release, a fictitious jiossessioii under 
the ItNise being a substitute for the livery of stnsin or fiMulal 
invest it lire. I'hi.s aVisurdity is removed by a recent statuti', 
the 1th Victoria, “ /hr rendenuy a Itehasc as cjfrrfaal for 
the ronvci/ance of freehold emlafes as a Lease and Release hjf 
the sa?ne parfies f ljut this Act. exjiressly provides that the 
stamp-duty wliicli would have been jniid on the two instm- 
mciits must still be paid on the one.* In the case of a 2QL 
purchase of frei hold tho stamp on tlie h^asi* was the same 
as on the relea.^e, so that the duty was and still is '2L, or JO 
p(M’ cent, on the value; while in the 200,000/. or 300,000/. 
purchas(^ (as on all conveyances of l.iO/. and upwards) the 
stamp is only lA 15.v., a fraction of tlici value too inconsider- 
able to dos(.*rve notice. 

It often lia])[)ens also in conveyances of properties of small 
amount, that lu'sicles this double (or doubly-stamjied) conviy- 
aiice, other dijeds are required, as assignments or surrenders 
of terms aiul covenants for the production of title-deeds ; and 
it is of imporlance to observe that the stamps on ilu‘so decals 
aie the same, wbetlur the ])urcliase is 20/. or 200,000/. In 
th<* smaller jnirchases this expense pn^veiils many jiurchasers 
a vailing them.-^elvi's ol’ whatever seem it y or advantage may 
be derived from ihesiMlei^ls. i3ut still the actual vj.xpense 
of the stamps on pure liases of small amount is often very 
forinidabToTTincl in a ll cast*s vor^T much heavier iii propor- 
tion to the purchase-money than on large transactions. 

As tho.se contracts for the repayment of money which are 
subjected to stamp-duties, as bonds or mortgages, form a 
part only, and probably not the largest part of contraiUs of 
this hind (a practical exemption from duty being enjoyed by 
the rest), it is probable that Adam Smith’s position is true in 
its application to tlie.se duties, that they really iall on the bor- 

♦ Tta* At:t. of lasf SfiSsioM, for fiicilitutiiig the transfer of iiroperty,’’ which 
appears to have heeu intended to sii})er8cdc the 4tli Victorifi, contains the like 
provision. • 
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rower, by whom they are in practice paid. But if all con- 
tracts of this kind were taxed, there is no reason to suppose 
that the tax should be wholly borne by either of the con- 
tracting parlies — the borrowers or lenders — between both 
of which classes there is the same competition as in the case 
of sales. 

The stamp-duties on bonds or mortgages, so far as secu- 
rities for large sums are concerned, are not so high as to 
form any serious obstruction to the transactions on which 
they full. 

The inequality of these duties is, however, more glaring 
than that of tlie duties on conveyances by way of sale, 
and tliey would, indeed, appear to be studiously unfair. 
On any mortgage or bond for a sum uihIct 50/. the stamp 
isl/. ; fora sum exceeding 50/. and not exceeding lOO/., 
XL I0,s. ; for a sum exceeding 100/. and not exceeding 200/., 
2/. ; lor 200/. and not exceeding 300/., 3/. ; for 300/. and 
not exceeding 500/., 4/. After this there are several strid<‘s 
in the scale : on a sum exceeding 15,000/. and not exceed- 
ing 20,000/. the stamp is 20/., and for any sum exceeding 
20,000/,, however large, tlie stamj) is 25/. only. The ad 
valonan stampbiTa 50/. mortgage or bond (to say nothing 
of smaller sums) is 2/. percent., while on 20,000/. it is only 
1-lOth per cent,, and on 100,000/. (an amount by no means 
uncommon in mortgages), l-lOth percent. The rate of the 
ad valorem duty, therefore, is 80 times as great on the secu- 
rity for 50/. as on that for 100,000/. ! 

Ill the case of mortgages, the observations on tlie pressure 
of tlie duties on the incidental deinls wliich usually accom- 
pany the transfer of projiert y, apply with the same force as 
in the ease of conveyances on a saUv, for many of these deeds 
frequently accompany mortgages for moderate sums, and 
aggravate the inequality of the scale. 

I he scale of duties on leases, besides the apparent disre- 
gard (aiiiouuting in truth to contempt) for the lower class 
of contributors, is most objectionable, as discouraging these 
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contracts^ the import aiicp of which all statesmen are now 
ready to admit. Tlic duty where the yearly rent does not 
amount to 20Z. is 1/., and where 20/. and not 100/., 1/. IOj?. ; 
the* ma\iinum duty, being that charged on a rent of 1000/. 
and u])wards, is 1 0/. The counterpart or duplicate of the lease 
of the lowest class is charged with the same duty as the 
lease ; wliile the counterpart of all other leases is chargeil 
wdth 1/. 10^. The duty, therefore, on a lease and counter- 
part at 10/. rent is 2/. or 20/. per cent, on the rental; 
whereas the duty on a rent of 1000/. a-year is 11/. l(\v., or 
little more than 1/. per cent., and on 2000/. a-year little 
more than i per cent. 

It is admitted, Ave believe, that there would be no great 
difficulty in charging the ad ixilorem duties in exact pro- 
portion to the price ; and, at all events, there can be no 
dillixMilty whatever in lessening the intervals of the scale, 
Mild making tlie duties attacll^fairiy to tbc! higher trans- 
actions. And such being the “^Hse, it will be curious to see 
how long the presc'iit system will bo permitted to continue. 

'Jlie uiicipial operation of tbc duty on those deeds Avliicb 
are not specially charged/’ that is, on those on which t he 
fixed duty of 1/. lav, is indiscriminately imposed, may be in 
part collected from the previous observations on conviyyancos 
and mortgages. Hut the inecpiality is severely fell in many 
other cases. The value of the contracts which an* evi- 
denced by deeds differs as much as the value of estates which 
are the subject of conveyance. All that can bo said in 
favour of nuiforinily in the tax on deeds is, that the value of 
the contracts to wliich they relate could not generally be 
ascertained with facility or certainty. But where a tax of 
fixed amonnt is imposed on subjects so unequal, it is the 
duty of the legislature to take care that it be not so heavy 
as to be oppressive to the lowest and most numerous class 
of tax- payers. 

Heavy taxes on instnuiiems of contraet open to objec- 
tions siftiilar to those which were successfully urgcxl by 
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Bentliam agciirisl fyxes on legal proceedings. They do not, 
indeed, prevent a man who has beei] lujnred (rum seeking 
legal redress, but tln^y prevent the ]nM-jH*tualion of the evi- 
dence by which alotie redress can be obtained, and sometimes 
loiul him widi the expense of a fruitless litigation. 'Tlu^y are 
taxes on tl»ose who liave to bring ihemselves witliin tlio pale 
of tlie law ; and many of them, like taxes on law proceedings, 
fall on llie lax-payer at the moment of his greatest need. 

The head of settlements in the stamp-duty schedule is 
more remarkable for what it omits than for what it in- 
cludes. The only subject matti'rs of scMtlemenl charged 
by the scliedule are detinite and crertain sums of money,” 
and ^•'delinite and corfain” amounts of the Government 
funds, or Ihink, East India, or South Sea stock. 

On tlies(j the scale of duties is about the same as on mort- 
gages, tlie liigljc.st being 2.>/. where the sum or value is 
‘JO, 000/. or upwards, but the lowest stamp is out of all pro- 
portion to this, being 1/. 15.V. on all sums or values below 
1000 /. 

All other kinds of personal property and all landed pro- 
perty an' exempted from any speeial tax on donation inter 
vivos or settlement, except that the ilet'ds by wliicb such 
donatioivs or settlements are made are subject to the duties 
(before mentioned ) o]i deeds not specially charged. 

The settlcMiiein. of landed property is undoubtedly, liow- 
ever, one of the fairest snhjects for taxation. Tin* same 
consideralions which show the policy of (hcilitating transfers 
on sale, show' the propriety of taxing the settlement of land. 
TIkj ohjeels of a settlement are to withdraw- land from com- 
merce, and (>-ometimes also) to protect it (rom the claims of 
creditors; to retain it in the family of the owner in spite of 
tlieir ('Xtravagance or. incapacity; and to make it ])ass to the 
childrt'U in s])ite of the debts and inenmb ranees of the usu- 
fructuary poss(5ssor. The ow nor of ])roperty may, on the 
occasion of his marriage', settle it on his w'ife and family, 
retaining full power, if he please, of directing the ♦mode of 
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division among tlioni; and it is ihoncoforih IVeo from the 
consequences ot* Ins subsequent debts, even though credit be 
given liini on the supposition that he is still the real pro- 
prit'lor of the estate, of wliich^ of course, he often continues 
so ostensibly. Whether the ])olicy of the law which enables 
a man to ])rocuj*e this iinniunity for his family be or ho not 
cxpcdienl, needs not here bo discussed. It is, at all events, 
of cl very questionable character; and it can scarcely he 
(hniiod ll]at a seliloment by act inter vivos is one oi‘ those 
dealings with ])roperty, or Inxuries of the rich, on which a 
liigh duty may he most justly levied. 

Another circnmstance connected with settlements o(\^sf at.es 
deserves sjK'cial notice in leference to a .system of taxation. 
It is not now nt'ce-ssary to tlie validity of such sottlemonls in 
bhighind tlijit tluw be in anywise registered. And such is the 
law, that if the ahsohite owner of land settle It on the occasion 
of his marriage, and subsequent iy sell it for a full price to a 
person wholly ignorant of tin? previous settlement (and it is 
only hy acci<!ent. that it can known to any one but its 
aiuhor), live purcha-er may he evicted by the wife or chil- 
dren! Thesi! cases occasionally occur, and that they are 
not more frequent is not owing to any etlbrt of the le- 
gislaturi? to ])ieveiil tliem. As a sett hanent on marriage 
is gerKM’ally unaccompanied by nny ebauge of possession, as 
in tlv! case of sale, or by any delivery of the di^eds, as in the 
case of mortgage, the making provision for the rc^gistiMtion 
of settlements would apjiear to be one of the most <»bvious 
duties of the legislature, whatever may be done in the case 
of other instrumenls. 

'Fhe only tenable ground on whicli the c\emj)tion of set- 
tlemrnts of land IVom taxation may h(? at pre^cj it defended 
is tlie inipossihilily of ascertaining the value of the projx'rty 
on tlie face of the instrument, hy which, alone the suHicicncy 
of stamps is now determined. But if registration were 
indispensable to the validity of a settlenituit, there would be 
no difliculty on this bead. It would be sufficient probably 
to provide' that the settler .should make a declaration in re- 
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gard to value, and should be subject to surcharge in case of 
fraudulent misstatement. The duty should bo paid not on 
the deed, but on the registration. 

To recapitulate tlie improvements which the stamp-duties 
on the instruments of conveyance, contract, and security, 
require, they appear to bo, I, a simplification of the acts im- 
posing the duties, so as to lessen t!ie chances of litigation 
from the use of improper stamps; 2, a just adaptation 
of the principle of ad valorem duties to tlio stamps on con- 
veyances, moiigag<*s, aiul leases, by imposing an equal per- 
centage on the consideration, money, debt, or rent (however 
high or low the amount) ; 3, a considerable reduction of tlie 
duty which is now indiscriminately charged on all deeds not 
specially charged, ainl other deetls where the value ol* the 
contract or matter cannot bo ascertained ; and 4, the im- 
position of such a duty on settlements as miglit, besides com- 
pensating for whatever loss might b<i sustained by the other 
reductions, yield an additional revenue. 

A stej) in the way of improvement has been made by a 
recent Act, 7 & S Viet. c. 21, by which the stamps on short 
agreements have been retluced Irom 206’ . to 2 a‘. ixL 


Stamp-duties on the voluntary sale of commodities fall, 
like other taxi»s on them, wliolly on tlie eousunier ; for, un- 
less such were the case, the commodities would not be of- 
fered for sale subsequently to tlie imposition of the duties. 
Thus, the duties ou cards, dice, and uewsjiapers are paid 
by tliose W'ho buy them. Such duties diiler in no respect, 
so far as n>gards llieir incidence, from the excise-duties laid 
on commodities. 

The duty ou advertisements is sometimes paid by one 
party and somelimes by aiiolher. Where advertising is 
necessary to the prosecution of a busini'ss, such, for example, 
as that of a publisher, the duty adds pro})ortionally to the 
cost of the works he sells, and is, of course, paid by the 
j)ublic. (jcnerally, however, it acts unequally> nnd some- 
times oppressively. Can anything be more anomalous 
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or unjust, thaii to impose the same duly on a notice of the 
publication of a sixpenny pamphlet, or of a servant wanting 
a place, as on that of the sale of a valuable estate ? Inas- 
much, however, as it would be quite impracticaible to assess 
a duty of this sort on an ad t^aloi'cni principle, the injustice 
cannot be obviated so long as it is ke]>t up. It were, there- 
fore, to be wished, as w^ell with a view to the getting rid of 
its inequality^ as for permit ting the free circulation of infor- 
mation im])orlan1 to all classes, that the advertisement duty 
were repealed, ft is now, however, much less heavy than 
foniKTly; having been reduced, in 183^1, from 3.s-. G^/, to 
1 a*. ChL per advertisement. In 1813 it produced 127,832/. 

Perhaps tlie duty on fire-insurance is the most objection- 
ahle of the existing sfamp-duties. ft amounts to 3.s*. percent, 
on all property insured ; wliei*oas the premium paid to in- 
surance-offices for common risks is only 1a*. i}d. per cent., or 
half tlie duty; so that, if a person wish to insure 1000/. on 
a dwelling-house, shop, w^areliouse, or other commonly 
hazardous property, ho j)ays 15.v. to an insm’ance-office as 
an indemnification for the risk, and 3(Xv. to government for 
leave to enter into the transaction! So exorbitant a duty 
cannot l)e too severely condemned, ft disoouragi‘s that provi- 
dence and foresight, the eiieouragi*nu*nt of which slioidd 
bean object with all prudent governments; and it is llie 
cause tlnO much property is not insured, and tljat what is 
insured is not suHiciently covered. Kvery individual, iu 
fact, who insures any commouly hazardous pro])erty, is 
obliged to ])ay three times as much as the risk is really 
worth. Under such circumstances the wonder certaiidy is, 
not that a great deal of property is uninsured, but that .such 
is not the case with a great deal mort?. Seeing the vast im- 
portance of insurance, it may well be doubted whether 
it should be charged with any duty, however light. But 
were the duty fixed at Ia*. or \)d. j;er cent., or at two- 
thirds or half the premium, its influence in repressing in- 
surance would not be very sensible, and the increase of 
business^occasionod by such reduction of the duty would 
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bo SO groat » tljat it may bo lairly presoiiKHl tlie reduced 
duly would in a low years yield nearly as large a revenue 
as is derived from the ])rosent exorbitant duty. 

l>ut despite the obstruclions whieli its inagnilude tlirows 
in the way ot' insurance?, it a|)pe*irs from tlie ollicial accounts 
that the duty received on policies of iirsuranco against fire 
amounted, for the [Jiiited Kingdom, in 1813, to 987,339/., 
which, if the duly were universally 3 a\ per cent., would 
show that tlie property insured amounted to the prodigious 
sum of G58,2t2(),000/. ; but, as several of the risks are un- 
usually hazardous, the property insured (for which duty is 
])aid) is not so great as might he itderred from this state- 
ment, and docs not, penhaps, exceed r)00,000,()()()/. ; a sum 
wliieli, vast as it is, would very pro’oahly in a few years 
h(^ doiddcnl, or more, were* the duty reduced to hs*. jier cent. 
Insurances on farni-stoc*k, barn-yards, See., are exempted 
from the duty, and do not, therefore, a[)p(‘ar in the above 
estimate of insured property. 

I'ltc tax upon policies ol' marine insurance varies accord - 
ing to tlie amount of the premium. During the late war this 
lax was raised to a very high rate; and as this was the only 
country in which, at that peuiod, insurances could heelVected, 
it produced a large amount of reveuuo. Hut aficr the peace, 
insurances even on Ihllish ships began, in consecpience of 
lilt? magnitude of the duly, to he eiVccted in llullaiid, 
llamhurgli, and elsewhere. To prevent the loss of nil 
important branch of business, and of the j-ovenue arising 
therefrom. Lord Allhorp took, in 1«S3 i, lift y per ct?nt . from 
the duties ; and instead of biding reduced, llieir produce 
was increased by this eilectual diminution. The? tax, liow- 
ovor, was still too high; and the rcvc'iiue of late years has 
been again decreasing. Hut the judicious reductions that 
were eilected in tlie duties by the Act of last session 
(7 and 8 Victoria, c. til), especially in those on the in- 
ferior risks, will most probably occasion a revival of the 
business, and a less sacrifice of revenue than miofht liave 
been ant icipa toil. 
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'riio tax on receipts, or acquittances for money, was intro- 
ducetl into this coniitry in 1795. It is charged according 
to an ad valorem scab', which, however, is not fairly applied, 
the diUy pressing with much greater sev(*rity on small than 
on large sums. Previously to 1833 all receipts for sums 
between 2/. (at whicli point the tax cominencuxl) and under 
oL were cliarged with a duty of 2</. ; but in that year re- 
ceipts for sums bclow^ 5/. were exempted from the duty, 
winch is at ])reRent on sums of 5/. and under 10/., and 

(k/. on sums of 10/. and tnuler 20/., &c. 

Latterly it has, we understand, been proposed to re- 
peal tile existing rec<npt duty, and replace it by a nniform 
duty of hi. charged indiscriminately on all receipts. But 
there can, we apprehend, be little doubt that a project of 
this sort would occasion a considerable loss of revenue, 
without being ])ro(ln(*tive of any compensating advantage. 
Probaldy, however, it miglit answer were it limited to 
receipts lor sums under 10/. Most j)ersons who have to pay 
bills of K)/. and upwards, recpiire a stamped rr'cei])t as 
evidence of the payment; but stamped teeeipts for sm:iKs 
below 10/. are very frequenlly (!c])ens(‘d w^itli, tliough if 
tbey were made to a])ply to aii sums under tliat amount 
and above J/., and limited to Id, it is pretty certain tliey 
Avonld be used to an iiuiomparably grtxiter extent than at 
present. 

It has also been pro])osed to subject all cliecks drawn on 
baiiki'rs to a iinifonn f tamp-duly of Id, or 2^/. ; and this, 
perlirips, is a less exeeptienable ])roject tlian the former. 
But tile imposition of an ecjual duly on the transfer of sums 
of every magnitude is essentially mifair, though from its 
limited amoimi its iiiifairness might not be much felt or 
objected to. Apart, however, from these considerations, it 
may be doubted wlietber the revenne, to be derived from 
such taxes would compensate for the trouble and incon- 
venience they would entail on the public. 

Stamprduties w'cre lirst levied in Holland. Most of the 
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accnstomed mc^tliods of taxation having been resoftecl to, the 
republic, in order to provide additional funds for carrying on 
her conlest with the Spanish monarchy^ otterod a consider- 
able reward to any one wlio slioiild devise tlic best new tax. 
Among many ol her taxes, that of ll)e vertical charted, or 
stamp-duty^ was suggested ; and having l)cen approved of, 
it was introduced by an ordinance issued in 1024, setting 
forth its necessity, and the beneiits which it \vas supposed 
would result from its imposition. * Since that period stamp- 
duties have become almost universal and now form a very 
prominent branch of the revenue of almost every country; 
atVording a striking exam])l(> of the justice of Smith’s caustic 
remark, that there is no art which one goverriinciit sooner 
h'arns of another than that of draining money frou! the 
pen-kets of tile people,” They, liowever, deserved to be 
copied; being, when imposed on fair principles, and not 
carried to too great a height, a most legitimate source of 
revenue. 

Stamp-duties were introduced into England in 1671, by 
a statute entitled An Act for laying Impositions on Pro- 
ceedings at Law.’* The duties were at first granted for nine 
years only, and were afterwards contimu^d fi>r tliree years 
mon% when tln^y were allowed to expire. Thej?^ wore again 
rovive.d in 1693, and have since been gradually and greatly 
increased. 


SECTION 1 1. LEGACY-DUTIES, 

Or duties on the transfer of jiropcrty from the dead to the 
living, are now a very common species of tax. The vices ima 
heredilatmnf or twentieth jienny of inheritances, imposed by 
Augustus on the Romans, is the earliest example of a tax on 
successions. Dion Cassius (lib. Iv.) informs us that this duly 
was laid on all successions, legacies, and donations in case 
of death, except upon those to the nearest relations and to 
the poor. Pliny has given some of the reasons for this ex- 
ception; in speaking of the viccsima, he calls it trihutum 

no<-kiijMu’s ‘ ULti)ry of lnv<Mi<ioiia,* vol. i,. p. 379. Kny^. Trans. 
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tolerahile et facile hoircdihus duntaxat extraneisy domesticis 
grave. And a little after he adds, Itaque illis (that is 
strangers) irrogatiim, his (that is near relations) remissum, 
videlicet, quod mjanifestum erat, quanto cum dolore laturi, seu 
j}Otius non laturi homines essenty distringi aliquid et abradi 
bonis, quce sanguine, gentilitate, sacrorum dcrdque societate 
meruissent, qureque nunquam ut aliena et speranda, sed ut sua 
setnperque possessa, ac deinceps proximo cuique transmittenday 
cepissent. (Pancggricus, cap. 37.) In addition lo these 
reasons for exempting the successions of near ndations from 
the vicesima, it has been said that the death of a father is 
seldom attended with any increase, and frequently with a 
considerable diminution, of revenue such of his children 
as live in the same house with him ; and tliat when this is 
the case, the burdening of his inheritance with a tax must 
plainly be a galling and cruel aggravation of their loss. 
But, on the other hand, it not unfreqiiently happens that the 
death of masters of families places fortunes at the disposal 
of their children or other descendants ; and, on the whole, 
there seems to be no good ground, provided the duty be 
moderate, for exempting them from its influence. Those on 
whom an unexpected or remote inheritance devolves are 
glad to accept it on any condition ; and uniformly pay such 
duties as may be laid on it with greater good will than any 
other impost whatever. 

The principal objection to taxes on successions, or on the 
transfer of property from the dead to the living, depends, it 
is said, on the circumstance of tlieir falling wholly on capital, 
without probably occasioning any effort to replace it, either 
by increased exertion or economy. "‘If,^* says Mr. Ricardo, 
“ a legacy of 1000/. be subject to a tax of 100/., the legatee 
considers liis legacy as only 900/., and feels no particular 
motive to save the 100/. of duty from his expenditure; 
whereas, had he received the 1000/., and been required 
to pay the 100/. by means of a tax on income, on wine, on 
horses, or on servants, he would probably have diminished, 
or rather not increased, his expenditure by that sum, and the 
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capital of the country would have been unimpaired.”* It 
might, however, be excctKlingly inexpedient to impose or 
increase anyone of the taxes suggested by Mr. llicardo ; 
and, provided the tax on successions l)e kept williin due 
limits, we doubt wlieiljer the con-^iderations ho lias stated 
he entitled to much weight. 'fhe slender innueiice of 
the tax over the legatee is, perhajis, correctly stated by 
Mr. Ricardo; but then it is to be borne in mind that the 
individual who leaves property is aware that it will be sub- 
jected to the tax, and lie, consequently, has an additional 
motive to save and amass in order that his heirs may not he 
prejudiced by its payment. And this ciirnmstanco, and the 
fact of the tax being imposed wh(‘n tlic contributors are 
receiving money or other properly, and, consequently, when 
it is most convenient for them to pay it, appears to he a. 
suflicient answer to the objections against it. 

The taxes on successions and legaci(*s in Great liritain are 
of three kinds: some species of proi>erly being subject only 
to one of these taxes; some to two; wliile some alto- 
gctlier exemjit. 

The first of these taxes, or that commonly called the 
probate duty, is imposed on the whole mass of the personal 
property, including leaseholds for years, of every person who 
has not died intestate, and which may be lecovt rable under 
the authority of the probate, or other analogous instrument. 

The second, or the duty on letters of administration, is a 
corresponding tax on the whole mass of (he personal pi'o- 
perty, including leaseholds, of a person dying intestate, reco- 
verable under the letters of admiriisi ration. 

From such one of theses luxes as aj>plies to the case no 
part of the personal property of the deceased, williin the 
jurisdiction of the court by which the probate or administra- 
tion is granted, is exempted. 

The third, or legacy duty, is imposed not only on legacies, 
but on the residue of the personal pioperty of a testator, or 
♦ Principles of Political Economy, Ut edit.., p, 191. _ 
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person dying intestate, nhich may become divisible among 
his next of kin. It also falls (whicli the probate and ad- 
ministration duties do not) on the produce of the sale of 
land directed by will to be sold,* on moneys charged by will, 
on real estate, whether as gross sums or as annuities. 

Tlie duties on probates and administrations do not in any 
case attach on real or lierltablo property, or to any interest 
in it, not being a leasehold interest; and real and heritable 
j)roperiy is also exeinptetl from the legacy duty, except 
under special circumstances. Where the will directs a sale 
of real estate, or directs money to bo raised out ol n*al 
estate, or charges it with legacy's or annuities, the produce 
of the sale, or tlio estate itself, if it remain unsold-— the 
money directed to be raised, and the legacies or annuities, 
us the case may be, are subject to thi» legacy duty. Hut no 
estate oj* interest in land, givtni without a eliarge or direc- 
tion for conversion, is subject to tlio tax. 71ius, il a testator 
give? his real estate to his children, or to others, in sliares, 
tiiey esca|K^; but if be direel that it be sold for tlu' ])iirpose 
of a division of the proceeds among them, they become sub- 
ject to the tax: indeed tliey must, in the case now supj) 08 od, 
j)ay it, though they should agree among tluunseUes to divide 
the land without a sale. 1' 

7he pi'ohate and a<lminis1ratioii duties ar<? imposed without 
refeienee to the parlies to whom the benc lieial rt'sidue under 
the will or intestacy may he found to belong. 'J'hey are 
proportioned only (so far as they arc ]n' 0 ])ortio]ied at all) 
to the gross mass of tli(^ personal pro|)erly on which they 
attacli. But, unluckily, these duties are nut imposed accord- 

* Debts owJjig to the deocased by persoTis resideni aljioad, and oilier personal 
property abroad, are not subject to ibe pmhate or administ ration dulirs, as they 
are not recoverable under our probate or admiriistralitm. I5ut all Ibe personal 
prt»[H.Tty. wherever situate, of a Urilisb subject dorniciled in Great Ilritaiu, is 
subject to the legacy duty. 

f This dltlerence, which seems so very capricious, was made on the strength 
of the argument, by wliiclt the general tax on successions to real estate was 
defeated ; viz., that a tax on land devised or descended would entail the iiicoii* 
vei lienee of a sale or mortgage; fur this objection could not apply where th^ 
testator bad ifimself directed the land to be sold or charged. 

u 2 
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ing to the same rate in all cases ; and tlie scales really seem 
to be framed on the contradictory principle of imposing the 
lower rates on the hitjluM* amounts. 

In the case of probates, the duty on a property of the 
value of 300/ , and under d50/., is 8/.; of 450/., and under 
GOO/., 11/.; of GOO/., and under 800/., 15/.; of 800/ , and 
under 1000/., 22/.; of 1000/., and under 1500/., 30/.; of 
loOO/., and undi‘r 2000/., 40/. The scale, so far, is an 
approximation to tlie rate of 2/. per cent, on the highest 
amounts which the probate will cover. But in the case of 
estates of larger amounts this rate is departed from, and 
lower rates are charjjed. Accordinor to tlie rate at w'hich 
an estate sworn under 1000/. is charged, the duty on an 
estate sworn under 20,000/. should be 440/. ; but it is only 
310/., being little more than 1-^ per cent. Aecording to the 
ratt‘ before-mentioned on 1000/. tlie duties on ('states sworn 
under 100,000/., and under 1,000,000/., should^bo respec- 
tively 2200/. and 22,000/., but they are in tact only 1350/. 
and 13,500/. On a million the duty is 15,000/., beyond 
which tliere is no increase, however great the estate may 
happen to be. 4^ho casi^ of estates above a million are no 
doubt rare; but when they do occur, as is sometimes tlio 
case, what good ivasou can be assigiied for exempting thorn 
from u rateable increase of charge? 

I’he scale of duties on letters of adniinist ration is higher 
than the scale of duties on probati’S, in the jiroportion of 
about three to two; and displays throngliout the same par- 
tiality towards the higher amounts of [jrojicrty. Thus the 
duty on pi i)])erty sworn under 2000/., being ()0/., is 3 per 
cent. ; whereas, the duty on property sworn under 100,000/., 
being only 2025/., is vt'iy little more than 2 |)er cent. A 
million is charged wath 22,500/.; beyond which (as in the 
case of the jirobate duties) there is no iiicreaso of charge. 

Tlicse duties jjrescnt a strange collection of anomalies. 
Tile difference between the scale of duties on probates and 
letters of administration is not easily justified. The intestacy 
of the head of a family is an evil to his succossois which it 
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niigfitbe well to prevent, if there were any practicable means 
of doing so. But tliere is no reason to punish the widow and 
children for the neglect or ignorance of the husband or father, 
except on the principle extracted by Butler from the morality 
of the Greek Tragedy. — 

Tliat other iii<fn may tremble and take uaniiug^, 

How such a fatal progeny they Ve born in." 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that the imposition of the 
higher rates of duty on administrations may tend to discou- 
rage tlio .su])pression or destnidion of wills; but it is scarcely 
reasonable to impose a sweeping tax of this kind to discou- 
rage criminal acts, which must be of very rare occurrence ; 
and the tcnij)tation to vvhicli (where it really exists) can be 
but little affected by the iucreas<^d rate of duly. 

For the higher rates of charge payable in tlie case both 
of probates and administrations, on moderate than on large 
fortunes, there is neither defence nor palliation. We have 
previously shown how unjust it would b(j to impose a higher 
rate of duty on the income or properly of the rich than is laid 
on that ol‘ their less opulent brethren ; but to reverse the in- 
justice by burdening the successions of the latter with a higher 
rate of duty than is charge<l on the successions devolving on 
the Olliers, is a still more flagrant and monstrous abuse. An 
ofterisivo anomaly of this sort should not be pennitted to dis- 
grace our fiscal code. It may, some day or other, become 
a precedent of dangerous import, lliere should be no fa- 
vouritism in taxation ; and, above all, no favour should ever be 
shown to the wealthy at the expense? of the less affluent jK^rtious 
of the community. 

A practical hardship is involved in the mode of paying 
the probate and administration <Iuties, not undeserving the 
public notice. The duty is to be paid within a short 
limited time after the decc?ase of the fe.slator or intestate in- 
dividual — not on the amount of the clear personal property, 
but of all the personal property of the deceiised, including all 
debts owing to him, but without deducting or allowing any- 
thing oil account of the debts due and owing from the dc- 
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ceiisod." (55 Goo. III.^ c. 184, § 38.) The duty paid in 
excess, in n>spi>ct of the debts owing from the deceased, is to 
bo returned, if claimed within three years, or within such fur- 
ther time as the Jjords of the treasury may, under the cir- 
cumstances, consider reasonable. But, in tln^case (and there 
must be many such) of a small tradesman, whose debts and 
credits nearly balance, and are (say) about 2000/., it is 
siindy a wanton and most oppressive misapplication of a lax 
on siu^cessions to make his lamily provisionally disburse 60/. 
for tile privih^ge of winding up his affairs ! And we iiiclino 
to think that the readiu' will agri'e with us, that the hard.diip 
of so cxtraordifiary a proceeding is but little alleviated by 
the |)r()viaion of the law wdiich lays it down, that in the event 
of an execulur or administiator not having money suHicient 
of Ills own or of tlie deceast'd io pay the duty, the Conimis- 
sioners of Stam[)s mtnf giv(.' hiin credit, taking (despite the 
usury laws) 10 [ler cent, interest for the indulgence if tla* 
duly be not jiaid within six monlhs, or a less period ! 

The legacy duty is not open to some of the objections 
w^hich ajiply to the duties on ])rohates and administrations. 
It is iniposi’d according to certain rates which (except in 
their connexion with ])robatcs and administrations) are not 
unreasonabk' on legacies and the clear residues of tin? estates 
ol‘ testators or inti'states, and of those moneys charged on 
and ari.sing out of land already noticed. The duty in the 
case of a c!iild, or the descendant of a child of a father, 
mother, or other lini^al aiice.stor of the deceas<*d is 1 per cent ; 
on a brother or sister, or the d(\scendant of a brother or sister, 
3 per cent. ; uncle or auni, or tlu'ir descendants, 5 per cent. ; 
great-uncle or great-aunt, or their descendants, 6 per cent.; 
and on all persons more di.‘<tai)tly related, or strangers in 
blood, 10 per cent. The husband or wife of the deceased is 
wholly exempted, and lega,cie.s and shares under 20/.* are 
not subject to the charge. 

^ Tlifit sooius no jKnticul.ir reason for lliis exemption, except where the 
legatee j»i within the neairst degrees. 
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Tlie legacy duty is not paid in advance, but only when 
the legacy or sliare of i-esidue itself is actually paid or re- 
tained ; and it therefore does not press, as the probate and 
adniiiiislration duties occasionally do, on insolvent estates. 

The grand objection to the legacy duty, as well as to the 
dutit^s on probates and administrations, is its too limited 
range. It is not equal and universal, but unequal and par- 
tial. In fact it wholly falls, except in the instances previously 
referrerd to (wbicJi are comparatively few), on personal pro- 
perty ; the ])ressnre of the duty on the latter being materially 
aggravated by the pressure of the other duties. Thus, in 
tlie case of a pei*s()n who dies intestate possesscKl of personal 
projxa-ty which ultimately leaves a residue excec'ding 1500/. 
and not above 2000/., his children hfive to pay a tax of GO/, 
for probate duty (wifli a risk of being called to disburse 
inon^ in the fust place), nnd 1 per cent, more for legacy 
when the n^sidne is ascertained, jnaking a total charge 
varying from 4 to 5 per cent, on the beneficial succession. 
But tlioiigli tlie proprietor of an estate of 2(\000/. a-year die 
int(’state, his family succeed without coiitribiitiiig one farthing 
to these or to any equivalent duty ! 

Need we wonder that so unecpial a tax should have 
excited umcli dissatisfaction ? It has, it is true, been at- 
tempted to palliate its partiality by allegations as to the 
com]>araiively greater expense of the stamps required for 
the convoyaina; of landed property; but it has been shown, 
over and over again, that, after making every allowance for 
the comparative weight of tln^ burdens now referred to, the 
advantage on the side of landed and other real pro])erty is 
still very great, and that justice to the holders of personal 
properly reqTiires, either that the probate and legacy duties 
should be abolished, or that they should be equally assessed 
on all descriptions of property. * 

The circumstance of landed property being held under 
a soltlement, and not passing by devise, should not be 
allowed to exempt it from the tax. Of what consequence 
is it to *the public \y bet her tlie succession to an estate or 
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Other property be determined by a deed of settlement entered 
into a century ago, or by a will only a year old, or by gift? 
The capacity of the property to bear taxes cannot be affected 
by such considerations; and, therefore, if the tax be imposed 
at all, it should certainly be made to affect every sort of pro- 
jjerty when it descends, mortis causa, or in the way of gift, 
from one individual to another, without reference to the 
conditions of descent. 

This, indeed, was the principle on which Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed to proceed wdien the probate and legacy duties were 
originally introduced in 17%. Instead, however, of in- 
cluding the duties on real and those on personal pro])crty 
in the same bill, it was jtnlged better to introduce tw'o bills ; 
and it reflects but little credit on the parliament of that day 
that, while the bill for assessing personal properly W'as passed 
with but little difficulty, the bill for assessing the same 
duties on real projjerly encountered a violent opposition, 
and had ultimately to be abandoned. 

It would, however, be easy, provided it were wislied 
to effect so desirable an object, to obviate the partiality and 
abuses inherent in the existing duties on legacies, probates, 
and adiiiinist rations, 'lb do this, it would only be necessary 
to suppress (or reduce to a merely nominal ratt^*) the duties 
on probates and administrations ; and to replace thorn and 
the present legacy duty by a new duty, calculated to pro- 
duce the same or a greater amount of revenue, that should 
equally affect all legacies, or beneficial succi^ssions, whatever 
their nature or amount. 

The only objection to the jjroposal for imposing the legacy 
duty on real estates, on which any stress can be iiiirly laid, 
is the difficulty to which heirs and devisees might be exposed 
in raising the amount required for payment of the tax as 
coiuparetl with tlie advantage to the slate. A heavy per 
centage imposed on the saleable value of a real estate would, 
it is alleg<5d, require on the part of the owner a sale or mort- 

* There may he a ronvenieiiee hi com pell iiig, by a slight tux, all^ wills to he 
brought iiiiflcr the notice of the ollicers of the reverue. 
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gage for the purpose of procuring the means of immediate 
payment, the expense of which would form a serious addit ion 
to the direct burden of the tax. In the case of tlie descent 
of an estate to an heir not witliiu the favoured degrees of re- 
lationship, if a tax equivalent to the administration duty and 
legacy duty together were imposed, it would amount to be- 
tw'een 12 and 13 per cent., and would in many cases absorb 
between four and five years’ clear rental of the land. But 
precisely the same objections apply in the case of annuities 
which are subject to the legacy-duty ; and special provision 
is made for obviating lliem in the legacy-duty acts by 
spreading the payment over a certain number of years. 
Tliis provision, wilh the requiretl modifications, might be 
applied to land. Noitlicr should the amount of the duty 
be so great as the aggregate of the present duties ; for, by 
e.xtending the cluty to laud and other fixed property, the 
taxable matter wciuld be so much augnuiiilecl, that llie pro- 
duce of the tax would b<^ materially increased even though 
the rates of duty were considerably diminished. 

It would, therefore, seem that nothing could w ell be easier 
than to j>lacc the duties ou legacies or successions on an 
unexceptionable footing. Their defects, like those that attach 
to some of the customs -duties, are not of their essence, but 
originate entirely in the j)artial and unjust mode in which 
they have been imposed. But were they imposed, as they 
might be without any difficulty, fairly and equally on all 
sorts of property, there would be nothing to object in them, 
even though they were made to produce a very considerably 
gretiler amount ol* revenue. We subjoin an 
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AcrorNT of the Nett PuonrcE of the Hevkntie from Stamps and Leoacjiks in the United 
Kingdom in disfingnlsliing tlic Uevcime separately received oii account of 

the tlitferent items in Kiigland, .Scotland, and Irelaml.* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DTJTIKS OM TUK rOSTAOE OF I/KTI EKS. 

convoyanco of lot tors by post is oiio of the few indus- 
trious imdei takings wliicli are bettcM* niaiiagodby govcrninent 
than by individuals. It is indispensable to the satisfactory 
working ol‘ the post-ollicc that it should bo conducted 
with the greatest r(‘gulanty and precision, and that all 
the de])artnienls should be tnade subservient to each other, 
a]id conducted on the same plan. It is ])laiii that such re- 
sults could not he obtained in any extensive country other- 
wisf^ than l)y the agency of govenunent ; and the interference 
of the latter is also required to make arrangements for tlio 
safe and speedy conveyance of Liters to and tlirough foreign 
connlries. 

'J'he organization of the post-ollice supplies one of the 
most striking exani])les of the advantages resulting from the 
division and combination of empdoymenis. ‘‘ Nearly the 
same exertions tliat are necessary to send a single letter from 
Ealriiouth to N(mv ^'ork will send 50,01)0. If every man 
were to eil’cct tlie ti'ansiuissioii of bis own correspondence, 
the whole life of an eminent merchant might he passed in 
travelling without his bein*: able to deliver all tlio letters 
wdilch tlio posi-ollice forwards for him in a single evcniing. 
"Jlie labour of a few individuals, devoted exclusively to the 
forwarding of left(n*s, ])roduces results Avhicli all the exertions 
of all the inhabitants of Europe could not eflect, each person 
act in g i Ml lepen dent ly • ” * 

The iiistitiilioii of posts may be traced to a very remote 
antiquity. It is, indeed, all but indispensable to the govern- 
ment of an extensive coutifry that it should liave means for 
the safe, regular, and speedy conveyance of public despatclies 
from and to the capital and the dilTereiit provinces. And it 


* Spflior oil * Political Ecoiunn}-^ Kucyclo])9C(]ia Metropolitaiia. 
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was ill this vknv that j)Osts wore ostnblislictl among the prin- 
cipal nations of antiquity, and that they were originally in- 
troduced into modern Europe, in 1477, by Louis XI. of 
France.* In no long time, however, private individuals 
were allow^ed to avail themselves of the post to forward 
letters and despatches ; and governments, by imposing higher 
duties or rates of postage on the letters and parcels conveyed 
by it than are sufficient to defray the expense of the esta- 
blishment, liave rendered the post-office productive of a 
considerable revenue. Nor, while the rates of postage are 
so moderate as not materially to affect the facility of cor- 
respondence, Is there, jierhaps, a loss ohji'Ctioiuible tax. 

There cannot,” says Blackstone, “ be devised a more 
eligible method than t his of raising money upon the subject ; 
for therein both the government and the people find u 
mutual benefit. The government acquirt's a large revenue, 
and the people do their business with greater ease, expedi- 
tion, and cheapness, than tliey w’ould be able to do if no 
such tax (and of course no such office) existed.”! 

The post-office was not established in England till the 
17th century. Post-masters, indeed, existed in more ancient 
times ; hut their business was confined to the furnishing of 
post-horses to persons who were desirous of travelling expe- 
ditiously, and to the despatching of extraordinary packets 
upon special occasions. In 1635 Charles 1. erected a 
letter-office for England and Scotland ; but this extended 
only to a few of the principal roads ; the times of carriage 
were uncertain ; and the post-masters on each road were 
required to furnish horses for the conveyance of the letters 
at the rate of 2 ^( 1 , a-mile. This establishment did not 
succeed; and, at the breaking out of the civil war, great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in the forwarding of letters. At 
length the posl-officei, or establishment for the weekly con- 

* See Uergier, ‘ Hi.stoire ties (iraiids Cliemiiw,' i., 19S; Bouchaud, ‘ Re- 
cherchcH sur la l-*i)lice dea Runiaiiis,' &c., p. 136 ; ^ EncyclojHjdie Fraiivaise,' 
Art. * Poatca,* &c. 

f Com., book i, c. 8, ^ * 
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veyance of letters to all parts of the kingdom, was instituted 
in 1649, by Edward Prideaux, attorney-general for the 
Commonwealth ; the immediate consequence of which was 
a saving to the public of 7000/. a-year on account of post- 
masters. In 1657 the post-office was established nearly 
on its present footing, and the rates of postage that were 
tlien fixed were continued till the reign of Queen Anne.* 

From the establishment of the post-office by Cromwell, 
down to 17S4, mails were conveyed either on horseback, or 
ill carts made for the purpose ; and, instead of being the 
most expeditious and safest conveyance, tlie post had become, 
at the latter piTiod, one of the slowt^st and most easily robbed 
of any in the country. In 1784 it was usual for the dili- 
gences between l^ondon and Bath to accomplish the journey 
in seventeen liours, while the post took forty hours ; and on 
other roads the comparative rate of travelling of the post and 
stage coaches was in about the same proportion. In conse- 
quence of this difference in point of despatch a very great 
number of letters were sent by other conveyances than the 
mail; the law to the contrary being easily defeated by 
giving them the form of small pan^els. 

Under lliese circumstancos it occurred to Mr. John Palmer, 
of Bath, afterwards CoinptroUcr-general of the Post-office, that 
a very great improvement miglit lie made in the conveyance 
of letters, in j‘espeet of economy, as well as of spiked and 
safety, by contracting with the proprietors of si age -coaches 
for the carriage of the mail ; the latter being bound to per- 
Ibrm the journey in a spt'cifit'd time, and to take a guard 
with the mail for its protcciion. Mr. Palmer’s plan en- 
countered much opposition, but was at length carried into 
effect with tlie most advantageous results. The use of nmil- 
coaches sjieedily extended to most parts of the errq)ire; and 
while letters and j)arcels were conveyt'd in less than half the 
time that had been required under the old system, the 
coaclies by which they were conveyed afforded, by their regu- 
larity and speed, a most desirable mode of conveyance for 
traveller^. Mr. Palmer was the author of several other im- 

Dluck. Com., b(K)k i. c. 8. 
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provoments in the economy of the ])ost-offi(*c ; nor is there 
any individual to whom this department owo^ so niucli.* 

Within tile last few years, however, the construction of 
railways between most oi‘ the great towns of the empire has 
gone far to supersede the use of mail-coaches on the prin- 
cipal lines of road, and has added prorligionsly lo the faci- 
lities of correspondence and travelling. The journey from 
I.ondon lo Idverpool, which liad been accomplished by llie 
mail in about twenty or twenty-two hours, is now accom- 
plished, by railway, in nine or ten hours! and on other 
roads in the same proportion. The piineip.al expense of 
the post-ofEce consists, however, not so much in the convey- 
ance of letters from place to place (though that amounts to 
a very largo sum), as in their colh'ction and subsocpient dis- 
tribution after they have been conveyed to their destination. 
This necessitates tlie establishment of a vast number of 
subordinate otlices in the remote ])arts of the kingdom, 
many of which do not defray their expenses. This is particu- 
larly the case in Ireland, and in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Previously to the introduction of the new system of a uni- 
form penny rate of postage in under tlie provisions of 

the Act 2 & 3 Viet. cap. 52, rates of postage', incrc'asing 
jirogressively according to tlie distance, were charged on 
all letters (not jirivilcged) conveyed by ])ost from [/lace to 
j)lace in the United Kingdom. 31ie rates charged in Great 
Britain (with which the Irish rates were nearly identical) 
were, for a. single letter, — 
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MaaptjtrsoJis ‘ Annals »f Com;,’ anno 1784. 
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Jweffei'S containing one enclosure charged with two single rates. Tj«?ttcr8 con- 
taining more than one enclosure, and not; exceeding one ounce, charged with 
tliree single rates. Tetters exceeding one ounce, whatever the contents might l>e, 
were charged with four sijjgle rates; and lor ev(?ry quarter ol* an ounce above 
that weight an addit ional single rate w;is chargeable. 

On comparing the number of non -privileged letters con- 
veyed by the general post wit h the gross amount of post age, 
it appears that of late years they had paid an average rate of 
about lih or l\d, each. 

Exclusive, however, of those rates of postage, letters 
posted in London and other large towns for delivtn y in such 
towns, were charged %l, each in London, and L/. each in 
the other towns in which such local posts were established. 

Iti addition, too, to the letters on wliich postage was 
charged, all the principal officers of government, and the 
members of both houses of parliament , enjoyed (either to a 
greater or less e.\t<'nt) the privilege of ‘‘ franking,” or of 
sending and receiving letters by the post free of postage, 
and this privilege was very extensively exercised. 

The gross prod\ice, dedueling overcharges, of the post- 
office revenne of Great Britain, excliisivo f»r [ndand, in the 


undermentioned years, has Imhmi — 


YfMl’S. 

Duly. 

Years, 

Duty. 

i 

; Duly. • i Ve.ivs. 

iluty. 

1722 

1 7.35 

J 775 

1 7t);j 
isoo 

C. 

201,801 
2io,()0;j 
5-15, :t21 
74.5,238 
1,083,0.30 

1810 

ISIl 

1820 

1825 

1830 

£. 

1 , 075,070 
2,005,087 

1 .003.. 885 
2,160,300 

2.0. 33.720 

■ .c. 

is;!.-) ‘i, 1117. <577 ISil) 

1:5;57 IStl 

IS.Sfi :i,l)<5,7!>S i I.S-12 

18:50 :i l«43 



£ 

1,2 10,218 

1, 310, 102 
1,510,71.3 

The progress of the Scotch branch of the post-office re- 


venue has been quite extraordinary. In 1098, Sir IvoUnt 
Sinclair of Stevenson had a grant from William III. of its 
entire produce, with an extra allowance of 300/. a year, on 
condition of his keeping tip the post;* hut, after trial, he 
abandoned the undertaking as disadvantageous. In 1709, 
the Scotch post-office revenue was under 2000/. ; wliereas 
its amoun^t in 1838 was 223,491/. gross, and 21 1,513/. nett; 
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having increased more than a hundredfold in little more 
than a century! In 1781, the Glasgow post-office pro- 
duced only 4MIZ. 4.y. 9<7., while in 1839 it produced 
47.527Z.* 

The expenses of collecting the post-office revenue amount- 
ed, under the old system, to from 24 to 30 jier cent, on the 
gross receipt. 

The increase of the post-office revenue, as evinced by the 
above statements, has been very remarkable. It is mostly, 
no doubt, to be ascribed to the increase of population, the 
dilTusion of education, and the growing intercourse among 
all classes of the community ; though a good deal must also 
be ascribed to the efforts made in the early part of the 
reign of George III. to suppress some of the gros.ser abuses 
that had gi-own out of the privilege of franking, and still 
more to the additions that were repeatedly made to the rates 
of postage. Unfortunately, however, the latter were, in the 
end, can-iod iar beyond their proper limits, imposing a heavy 
burden on the public, without any corresi)onding advantage 
to the revenue. This is obvious from the fact of the post- 
office revenue having continued stationary for the twenty 
years ending with 1839; though, from tin; great increjis(' of 
population and commerce during that period, it is obvious, 
had tlie rates of postage not been so high as to force recourse 
to other channels, the revenue must have rapidly increased 
from the termination of the war downwards. When the 
rates of postage are moderate, the greater despatch and 
sectirity of tlieir conveyarure by post, ])revent any considerable 
number of letters being sent through other channels. But 
vvlieu the raU»s becoiin^ oppressive ; when, for example, a post- 
age (asunder the late system) of Ilf/, is charged on the 
conveyance of a single letter between London and York, of 
13</. between London and Edinburgh, and so on, a seriou.s 
interruption is given to that facility of intercouree which is so 
important, at the same time that a very large proportion of 

• Stark s I’icliue of Eilinlrargli, p. 144 ; Clelnticrs Statistics of (iltisgow ; 
Finance Hoi»k for 1838 and 1839, &r.. 
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the correspondence which is carried on is unavoidably forced 
into private channels. It was, no doubt, attempted to pre- 
vent the transfer of li‘ttei>5 from the post, by forbidding, under 
lieavy penalties, their conveyance by }>riviite partu s. But, 
as might liave been anticipated, this prohibition could not be 
enforced, and bad little or no effect. Considering, indeed, 
tlje facilities which ha\'e longf existed for the transmission of 
letters in ])arcels betwc'cn different parts of the country, and 
the oppressive rates of postage, the wonder is, not that the 
post-offiee revenue was nearly stationary previously to 1839 , 
but that it did not fall off. Although, however, the rates of 
postage then existing, amounting, as already stated, to an 
average chai ge of about 7rf. or 7\d, on all single letters con- 
veyed by the general post, were very decidedly too high, it 
did not tlierofore follow that an invariable charge of 1^/., 
whether a letter were conveyed 1 mile or 1000 miles, or 
singly or with 10,000 otlua-s was the precise charge that 
should hav(^ been imposed! But, notwithstanding this was 
rushing blindfold from one extreme, or rather absurdity, to 
anotluM*, and endangering a large amount of revenue without 
any cquivahait advantage, the ])roJect, brought forward hy 
Mr. Rowland Hill, for a uniform pt iiny postage, to bi* paid 
in advance, was eagerly adopted. It must be admitted, too, 
that it had various recommendations in its favour. Being 
<5alculated to obviate trouble and save expense to the public, 
it could not fail to be generally accci)table (what reduction 
of taxation is not ?), especially to mercantile men and others 
having an extensive correspondencv>. No doubt, however, 
the scheme was far more indebted for its popularity to the 
oppressiveness of the old rates of postage, than to any in- 
trinsic merits of its ow ii. Had these rates been properly re- 
duced in 1837 or 1838 , that is, had the postage of letters of 
^ 07 ,. weight passing between Scotland and Ireland and Lon- 
don been r(*duced to Ad. or 6rZ., and other letters in propor- 
tion, and mercantile circulars, advertisements, and notices of 
sales, &c. been allowed to pass under covers open at the ends 
at \d. or,^f/ eacl), we venture to say that the clamour for a 
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uniform penny postage would never have made any way. 
But government, though hostile to the project, took no step 
calculated to stop the agitation in its favour. They neither 
reduced the old rates of postage, nor attempted to give any 
increased facilities for the conveyance of letters by post. And 
it happened in this, as it all but invariably happens on similar 
occasions, that those who decline making reasonable and 
necessary concessions at the outset, are, in the end, compelled 
to concede a great deal more than would at first have been 
satisfactory. Such, at all events, was the case in this in- 
stance. The clamour for a uniform penny rate became too 
powerful to be resisted ; and parliament, whether it were so 
inclined or not, w as obliged to ISimT its sanction to the mea- 
sure. Tlie act 2 & 3 Victoria, cap. 52, for regulating the 
duty on postage, did not indeed enact that the charge for 
conveying letters of a given weight should, in all cases, be 
reduced to Ir/. ; but it was introduced for the avowed purpose 
of enabling the Treasury to take the necessary steps to bring 
the change about with the least inconvenience to all parties. 
In this view it gave the Treasury power to alter and reduce 
the rates of postage;, witliout reference to the distance uhieli 
letters may be conveyed, according to tiie weight of the lcttei*s, 
and not to the number or description of their enclosures : it 
also gave them power to adopt such regulations as they might 
think expedient in regard to stamped covers or envelopes; to 
suspend parliamentary franking, &c. 

In virtue of the powers so conveyed, regulations wene is- 
sued (rendered permanent by tlio act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 9G), by 
which all inland letters, wilhout regard to the number of en- 
closures or the distance conveyed, provided they be paid when 
posted or despatclied, are — 

If not exceeding ^ oz. weight, cliargtMl M. ; 1 oz. 2</. ; 2 oz. 4</. ; 3 oz. 6«/. ; and 
so on, 2d, being added for ftvery additional ounce up to 16 oz., beyond which, 
with the following exceptions, no packet, whether subject to postage or not, is 
received : — 

1. I’arliamenlary petitions and addresses to her Majesty. 

2. Parliamentary proceedings. 

3. Letters and packets addrcsscrl to (ir receiveil fVom places beyo: d sea. 
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4 . Lotti'rs and packets to ami from pulilic departments, 

5 . Deeds, if 81*11 1 o|K*n, or in covers ojien at the sides. They may be tiiMl with 
string and sealed, in onler to prevent inspection of the contents, but they 
must be ojsmi at the sides, that it may ho seen that they arc ontilled to tlie 
privilege. 

0 , Bankers* parcels, despatched from I^ondon, and specially delivered at tlio 
(leneral Post-Otlice, under certain regulations. 

With these exceptions, all packeU above the weight of IG oz. will be imme- 
diately forwarded to tlio Dead Letter Office. 

All letters not paid wlien they are posteil or dcsjiatched arc charged <huble 
the (thove r<ites. 

All parliamentary and official frank ing Ims been put an end to; but memln'i’s 
of either house of parliament are entitUxl to receive ]^ietiti()ns and addresses to 
her Majesty, and petitions to |KT.vliaTiient, free of charge, provided siicli ]H*titions 
and addresses lie sent in covers open at the ends, and do not exceeil d 2 oz. weight. 

The punctual delivery of letters may be insured by gi'ttiiig them regtttiervd 
when posted. A fee of Is. is charged for the registration of each letter over and 
above the rate of postage to which it may be liable. 

To iacilitate the working of the phiu, goverimicnt furnisli 
iidliesivo slarnjis of Ir/., i&c. each, which being pasted on 
letters^ they are of course delivered to those to whom tliey are 
atldressed free of any fnrlher cltarge for postage; and it also 
iuniishes stamptHl envelopes at the low rale of 21 for 2.v. 3^/., 
the 3t/. being for the paper and maun fad lire. Hence, as 
any quantity of stamps or of stampeil envelopes may, in 
most parts of the country, be procured beforcliand, the ne- 
cessity that must otherwise have existed of paying the post- 
age at tlie moment when letters are postctl^ has been pretty 
generally obviatinl. 

Such are the more jjrominent features of the new system ; 
and no doubt it has tJie recommeiKlations of simplicity (if we 
may apply such a phrase to a uniform charge for services 
costing widely diflerent sums) and cheaj^ncss in its favour, and 
has greatly facilitated corri*sjK)ndence. But it may, notwilJi- 
standing, be easily shown that its adojAion was most unwise. 
It is, no doubt, very convenient for merchants, bankers, mid- 
dlemen, retail dealers, and indeed for most persons, to get 
letters for If/, that previously cost them Td, or T^f/. ; but their 
satisfaction is not the only thing to be attended to in forming 
a fair estimate of the measure. Ihe public exigencies require 
that a suniV^f above fifty millions a-year should be raised, one 

X 2 
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Wily or other ; and so lonsj as we Jiro ])rcssod by an unreason-' 
in<^ necessity oftliis sort, it is not mncli to say in favour of the 
repciil or diminution of ;iny ta\, that, thosi* on whom it fell 
with th(' orreatest severity urn delitrhted with tlie reduction. 
Sii^ar has. in Kngland, becoTiic a. necessary of life ; and its 
consumption, to say the hsist, is qtiite as indispensable to the 
bulk of the peo]jle, and especially to the labouring classics, as 
the writing of letters. But would it, therefore, be a. wise 
measure to repeal the duty on sugar, or to reduce it to Ks’. 
a cw t. ? It has been alleged, indeed, that taxi^s on tlie IranS' 
mission of letters are objectioiiabUi on principle, and slionld 
the?-efore b<? repealed, independently altogctlier of financial 
considerations! But it is easier 1o make an allegation of this 
.sort than to prove it. All taxes, however imposed, if they be 
carried (as was the Ctis(} \viih the old rates of postage) ht;yoiKl 
llicir proy)er limits, are obj(?ctionable ; but provided these be 
not exceeded, we ha\ e yet to learn why a tax "on a letter 
should be more objectionable than a lax on the paper on 
which it is written, on the food of the wn*iler, or on fifty other 
things. 

It was contended, when the plan was under discussion, that 
there would be no loss of revenue, aiid that the increase of 
correspondence growing out of the reduction of the postage 
would be so vast as t\dly to balance the reduced rate, of 
charge! But though there has Ik^ou a gieat incrt>asd in the 
number of posted letters, principally occasioned fey their 
being withdrawn from the private channels which they 
W(Te previously conveyed, it has fallen far sheyrt of this. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about the cacoethes 
scrihendi, letter-writijig is generally looked upon as a duty 
rather than a pleasure ; and it does not follow, wfeen the 
expense of postage is reduced, that the occasions for writing 
letters are j>roporlioi:ally increasxKl. 

The total gross receipt of the Post-office revenue of the 
United Kingdom, deducting overcharges and returned 
letters, amounted in 1838 (before the late changes began) 
to 2,346,278/., wliile die expenses of the establishment for 
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thti ^stUlle year uniountcd to 686,708/., lra\ing a neti rovonuo 
of 1,659,510/. Ill 1843, liowevor, three years after the new 
system had heeii in full operation, the gross receipt of the 
Post-office revenue amounted to only 1,535,215/., while llie 
expenses of the establishment for the same year amounted to 
980,650/., leaving a nett reveiaie of only 554,5(>5/., being no 
less than 1,104,915/. under its amount in 1838. 'I his, liow- 
evcr, is not all. Of the Post-office revenue in 1S3S, 45,156/. 
eonsisted of postage paid by ])ubHc offices, wliicli, being a 
mere charge by olu^ goveniinenl depariment against others, 
must be deducted in order to learn the nett available revtMiue 
produced by the Posi-oHict'. Owing, liowever, to the aboli- 
turii of franking, the postage charged against government 
departments is now greatly increased, and in 1813 amonntetl 
to no less than 1 16,503/. lienee it will he found, on de- 
ducting these sums, that in 1838 the J\)st-office pi*mlncod to 
government, over and above all charges, a clear availablt' in- 
come of 1,614,354/., which in 1813 was sunk to 138,062/., 
being a nett diminution of 1,176,292/. ! The subjoined 
a(*comit sets thes(j important particulars in the (dearest point 
of view (see p. 310). 

It is plain, therefore, that the adoption of the new Post- 
office system has (jccasioiied a sacrilice of above 1,100,000/. 
a-y(Mr of revenue. And though it true that a sacrilice 
of this^ amount might not, under other eircnmstanctvs, liave 
been of much conseciuence, it is to b(^ borne in mind that it 
was h)icurr(^l^jV’hcn the revem^was already inadtTjuate to 
meet the expenditure, and when, con.se(pienlly, the deficiency 
liad to be otherwise j)rovid(*d for, though proljahly in some 
more onerous way. We sltould not, however, have thouglit 
the loss of revenue, nor even the cpiackery of a uniform 
penny rate, a valid objection to the new plan, had ihei'o 
l)een no means other than its adoption^of getting rid of tiie 
iiiconvenieiices attached to the old system, lint such wa.s 
not the case. Ail its defects might liave been efiectually 
obviated without any, or with but a very inconsidts-able. loss 
of roveiut^. Mad franking been abolishied, and the old f'at(^s 



An Account showing the Gross and Nett Post-Office Revenue, and the Cost and Management, for the United Kingdom, for each of the 
Years ending 5th January, 1S39, 1S40, 1S41, 1S4’2, 1843, and 1644, excluding from the Accouur, whether of Gross Revenue or Cost of 
Management, any Advances that may have been made by the English to the Irish Post-OflSce, and Advances to the Money-Order 
Office. (Pari. Papers, No. 207, Session 1&44.) 
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* Namely, the gross receipts, after deducting the returns for “ refused letters," &c. 

t Includes, over and above wliat are properly the expenses of collection, all payments out of the revenue, in its progress to the Exchequer, 
amounting ro about 10,000/. a-year in pensions to the l)uke of Marlborough and others, except advances to the Money-Order Office. 

+ This year includes one month of the fourpenny rate. 
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of postage so redueed that the average charge might have 
been about or 3tZ. a letter, the revenue would not pro- 
bably have lost anything, while every really advantageous 
object effected by the present system would have been se- 
cured. Indeed, we see no good reason why the present 
rates of postage should not, and very many why they should, 
be doubled, or increased to 2c/. for a letter weighing J oz., 
4c/. for one weighing 1 oz., and so on. We are well con- 
vinced that, were this done, and the troublesome practice of 
forcing the prepayment of letters abandoned, the revenue 
would be nearly doubled, with little or no inconvenience to 
the public. 

The increase of the Post-office revenue, while this system 
is maintained, will redound nothing to its credit ; this being 
a necessary result of the increasing population, wealth, com- 
merce, and education of the country. The revenue would 
increase quite as fast under any reasonably well contrived 
system ; all taxes on articles in general use are sure, pro- 
vided they be not excessive, to increase with every increase 
of population and wealtli. 

The abolition of franking, which, however, is in nowise 
connected with a penny rate of postage, is by far the least 
exceptionable of the late alterations. Franked letters were 
in most instances addressed to those who could best afford 
to pay the expense of postage ; and who in this way esca])cd 
a burden that fell with its full weight on their less opulent 
and less known neighbours.* 


CHAPTER IX. 

LOTTERIES, &C. 

Most modern governments have endeavoured to raise a 
revenue by licensing lotteries; and they were authorised 
in this country from the Revolution down to 1823. The 

See for farlhcr clef ails the article Postage and Post-Office, in ‘ Commercial 
Dictionary.^ 
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overweening confidence placed by every individual in liis 
own good fortune has insured their success, notwithstand- 
ing tlie certain loss they must, at an average, occasion to 
those who are adventurous enough to embark in tliern. 

The world,” says Dr. Smith, ‘^Miever saw, and never will 
see, a perfectly fair lottery, or one in which the whole gain 
compensated the whole loss. In the state lotteries the tickets 
are really not worth the price which is paid by the original 
subscribers, and yet they are commonly sold in the market 
for 20. 30, and sometimes 40 per cent, advance. The 
vain hope of gaining some of the great prizes is the sole 
cause of this demand. I’he soberest people scarcely look 
upon it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chance of 
gaining ten or twenty thousand pounds, though tlioy know 
that even that small sum is perhaps 20 or 30 per cent, 
more than the chance is worth. In a lottery in which no 
prize exceeded twenty pounds, though in other respects it 
approached much nearer to a perfectly fair one than the 
common state lotteries, there would not be the same de- 
mand for tickets. In order to have a better chance for 
some of the great prizes, some people purchase several 
tickets, and others small shares in a still greater number. 
There is not, however, a more certain proposition in mathe- 
matics tlian that, the more tickets you adventure upon, the 
more likely you are to be a loser. Adventure upon all the 
tickets in tlie lottery, and you lose for certain; and the 
greater the number of your tickets, the nearer you aj)proach 
to this certainty.”* 

But the loss of money by those who embark in the lot- 
tery is an inferior consideration. The real evil of the sys- 
tem consists in its tendency to ditViisc a gambling vsplrit; 
and to stimulate persons to attempt to relieve themselves 
from their difficulties by adventuring in the lottery rather 
than by an increase, of exertion or ccononiy. It is obvious 
that an institution productive of such eflects is directly 


Wcaltii of Nations, p. 48. 
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opposed to the growth of all those qualities in the people* 
the promotion of which sliould be a principal object of 
every wise government. During the continuance of the 
lottery system, the gaining of a prize by an individual be- 
longing to a country village was about the most serious evil 
! hat could befall it, inasmuch as it invariably gave a shock to 
industry, and spread a taste for gambling among the inha- 
bitants. A curious instance of this was mentioned in a 
debate in the House of Commons on the lottery in 1819. A 
village in which a benefit-club, for the support of aged and 
infirm persons, had been established, had the misfortune to 
have a lottery adventurer in it, who gained a prize of .‘iOOO/. 
In consequence of this unlucky circumstance the benefit-club 
was iniiinHliately suppressed, and a lottery-club established 
in its stead. And, not satisfied with this, many persons car- 
ried almost all their furniture, and some even their bed- 
clothes, to the pawnbroker’s, to get a little money to throw 
away on lottery-tickets! 

In 1808 the lottery system was carefully inquired into, 
and its numerous abuses set in a striking point of view by a 
Conimillee of the House of Commons, who conchalc their 
Ilepoit by expressing their deciilinl opinion. “ That the 
pecuniary advantage derived from a State lottery is mucli 
greater in ajipea ranee than in reality. When we lake into 
consideration the increase of poor-rates arising from the 
mimber of families driven by speeulalions in the lottery, 
vvhelher fortunate or otherwise, to seek parochial relief; the 
diminished consumption of (excisable articles during the 
drawings, and other circumstances; they may well be con- 
sidered to operate as a large deduction from the gross sums 
paid into the Exchequer by tlio contractors. On the oilier 
hand, the sum raised upon the people is mucli greater in 
proportion to the amount received by the State, than in any 
other branch of revenue. 

“ No mode of raising money appears to your Committee 
so bnrthciisome, so pernicious, and so unproductive ; no 
species of adventure is known where the chances arc so 
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great, against the adventurer; none whore the infatuation is 
more powerful, lasting, and destructive. 

In the lower classes of society the persons engaged, 
whether successful or unfortunate, are, generally sjxiaking, 
either immediately or ultimately tempted to their ruin ; and 
there is scarcely any condition of life so destitute and aban- 
doned, that its distresses have not been aggravated by this 
allurement to gaming, held forth by the State.” 

The lottery never produced any considerable amount 
of revenue ; and it really seems astonishing that a system 
productive of such pernicious results should have been so 
long and so generally l.ole rated. It is to be hoped that it 
may never again make a figure in the budget of this 
country. 

In England all private gaming-houses have been prohi- 
bited for a lengthened period ; in other countries, however, 
they are soiiiotimos licensed by government, and yield a 
considerable revenue. Tlic question, which of these is the 
preferable mode of dealing with gaming-liousos, is one of 
considerable delicacy. It is objected to their being licensed, 
that it has a tendency to disseminate a spirit of gambling 
among the middle and lower ranks ; and it is, on the other 
hand, contended that, though suppressed in law, they exist 
in fact, and that their proscription, by putting them under 
the control of desperate and ])rofligale characters, and 
securing them from the inspection of the police and the 
public, renders them infinitely more noxious than they would 
be were they legalized. It must be owned that this is a case 
of considerable difficulty. But, on the whole, we should be 
inclined to think that, though our system may be more inju- 
rious to those who resort to gaming-houses, it is preferable 
to the other, as well for the stigma which it attaches to gam- 
bling, as for its tendency to prevent its making any great 
progress among the great mass of the people. This opinion 
would also seem to be gaining ground on the Continent. 
Previously to 1837 the French government realizerj a con- 
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siderable revenue by licensing gaming-houses ; the licences 
were then, however, withdrawn, and the gaming-houses of 
Paris, like those of London, may now, on being discovered 
by the police, be suppressed as a nuisance.* 


* We borrow the following account of the gains of the late legalized gaming- 
houses in Paris from the Siecle : — 

“ The original leajie was from 1819 to 1836, but was continued fciroiie year 
more. On the Slst December, 1837, when the licence was at an end, there 
were seven houses open in Paris, coiitciining together seventeen tables ; nine of 
which were for roulette, six for treiite-un, and two for crops. A separate ac- 
count of tlio gains and losses of each table was setthul every montlt, mating 
201 settlements in each year. Of these 204 settlements for 1837, only seven- 
teen showetl losses. The following are the results : — 


j/ouses. TABLKS. 

No. 129, Palais Koval ' 

* ' lilrcnfe-un 

No. 113, l^ilais iluyal • 2 Roulettes • 

No. Palais Royal ; ; 

{ 1 Tr<*nte-un f »• gohl 
1 Treiite-nii for silver 
1 Roulette . 
i 1 Roulette , 

Rue Marivaux . • I Trente-un 

* 1 ( h eps .... 
f 1 Tre;ntc-iin 

Frascati j 1 Roulette . 

il Creps 


} 

} 

I 

I 

} 


I'HOnUCK. 

f. r. 

1,734,618 81 
329,063 .08 
2.201,10.0 45 

1,677,661 20 

398,118 16 
622,218 61 

2,271,090 80 


9, 288, .'SSI 51 

Deduct fur losses of the seventeen monthly set tlemenfs . 809,486 -10 


IJalaiice of gain 8,179,095 11 

This gain divhicd into the several quarters of the year slu;ws the following 
results ; — 

fr. c. 

First qtiiirter 2,621,911 75 

Second quarter ........ 1.870,419 61 

Third quarter 1.710,465 16 

Fourili quarter • 2, 271,. 598 .09 


8,479,095 11 

The table which produced t])e greatest monthly gain in tlic year was one for 
trente-un, which in February yielded a profit of I02,837fr. 79c. This was 
fluriiig the carnival, when, from the excitement of the 8e<ison, the extent of 
play is always the greatest. None of the tables in the Palais Royal showed a 
loss in vany one mouth except that for trente-un, at wlueh only gohl was stakeil. 
Consequently, the system of gambling is the more mischievous ami tidal tlic 
lower the sf^kes allowed to be i>layed for. 4'he tabh; at which only gold was 
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CHAPTER X. 

CIRCUMSTANCES AVIIK IJ ])ETERMIN E rilE EXTENT TO WlilCli 

TAXES SHOULD JiE LAID ON COMMODITIES CATJSES OE 

SMUOGLTNfi MEANS BY WHICH iT MAY BE rilEVENTED. 

The ciipueity of a tax on a commodity to raise a revenue 
de[)ends, y?r.y/, on \hc nature and exient of the demand for 
the commodity; and, on the facility with whicli it 

may he prevented from being smuggled, livery tax, by 
raising the price of tlie commodity on whicli it is laid, lias 
a tendency to bring it within the command of a smaller 
nurnher of purchasers, and to lessen its consumption, Dr- 
Swift has shrewdly reinark(‘d that, in the arithmetic of the cus- 
toms, two and two do not always make four, but sometimes 
only one. An individual who might bo able and disposed 
to pay a duty of Ls*. a-boltle on wnne might neither havt^ the 
means nor tlie inclination to pay 2.y. or 3.9. ; and, insteatl of 
being augmented, the revenue might be dimiiushod by such 
increase of duty. And lienee, whenever the duties on com- 
modities are raised beyond a certain limit — a limit, how- 
ever, which it is impossible to define, and wliich necosstirily 
varies according to the nature of the taxed commodities, 
and the varying tastes and circumstances of society — their 


takon iTiacic a rofnvn loss fi>r five immtlis out of the twelve. Tiie fre)ife-na 
table of the Cercle iiaule six jet urus of loss out of tlie twelve. 

BAl.ANCE SHEET OF TlIK ACCOUNT EOK 1837. 

Amount of j;ain8 . 8 ,479,0y.0fr. lie. 

Deductions. 

T/ieon<*e-renl b, 055, 1001 

Kx|)enses of maua^enient . 350,000 > 7,430, lOOlr. Oe. 

Intei ost of caul ion-money , 25, 000 j 

Nett prulit • . . l,UJB,‘jy5fr. lie. 

Of this profit, the city of IWis received 78fi,746fr. 33c., and the farmer of tlie 
games 202,2 ISfr. 7 Sc. The city also received out of the lieciicc-rent 555,100fr., 
which, addeil to its portion of the gains, made an incomi? from this lamentable 
source of no less than l,.'Ul,84()fr. 33c. “ 
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cflccl is to depress consumption to such an extent as i<> 
i-encler them less productive than if tln?y were loner. 

Variations in the amount of the duties affecting commo- 
dities have the same effect on their price, and (ronsequently 
on their consumption, as corresponding variations in the cost 
of their production. Hut it is clear that any reduction in the 
price of commodities whose natural cost i.s very considerable, 
and which can, tlierefore, be used only by the ricJi, tvill 
not have so j)owerful an influence in increasing consump- 
tion as a corresponding reduction in the price of cheaply- 
produced commodities in general demand. A tail of 50 
per cent, in the price of coaches would not add greatly to 
the demand for them ; for, notwithstanding this reduction, 
they would still bo luxuries which none but the rich could 
afford to use ; whereas a fall of 50 per cent, iu the price of 
spirits, beer, tea. sugar, or any article in general request, 
would extend tln^ demand for it in a much greater ratio. 
The r(*ason is, that the middle and poorer classes, espinrially 
the latter, form by iar the most numerous portion of society ; 
and ns such comnioditie.s arc even now extensively used by 
them, a fall of 50 per cent, in their price would bring them 
fully uithin their command, and would add prodigiously 
to their consumption. I’lic truth of this observation is 
strikingly exemplified in the case of cotton goods. At the 
acce.ssion of (ieorge III., in 1760, tlieir price, owing to the 
difficulty of their production, was extremely high, and the 
value of thosti annually brought to market did not exceed 
200,000/. But, thanks to the genius and inventions of 
Hargreaves, Watt, Arkwright, Cromjiton, and otlims, the 
price of cottons has been so far sunk as to bring th<*m within 
reach of the poorest individuals; and yet such has been the 
increase of demand, that, notwiihstanding the extraordinary 
reduction in tlieir price, the value of^the cottons annually 
manufactured in (ireat Britain, and citlier disposed of at 
homo or sent abroad, amounts, according to the best esti- 
mates, to the immense sum of thirty-four millions! 
No doiiW, however, had cottons been loaded with high 
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duties, and that reduction in their price which has 
been brought about by the improvement of machinery 
been brought about by a reduction of such duties, the effect 
would have been the same. The demand would have equally 
increased ; and the greater consumption of low-taxed articles 
would htive rendered the reduced duties more productive 
than the higher. Similar effecis have uniformly followed 
from similar causes ; low duties on commodities in general 
demand being invariably found to be more productive than 
when they are carried to a groat height, and more pro- 
iluclive than high duties on commodities used only by the 
rich. 

Besides diminishing the revenue by diminishing con- 
sumption, oppressively high duties diminisli it by originat- 
ing and encouraging the practice of smuggling. The risk 
of being detected in the smuggling of commodities, under 
any system of fiscal ri*gulations, may always be valued 
at a certain rate; find whenever the duties exceed this rate, 
smuggling will be practised. I'hus, if the duty on an article 
imported from abroad be 10, and the risk of smuggling 10 
or 12 per cent., it is clear that none will be clandestinely 
imported ; but if, while the risk continues the saln(^ the 
duty be raised to 15 or 20 jicr cent., smuggling will inline- 
il lately begin, and will most probably be carried to such an 
extent as to make the high duty less productive tlian the 
lower. Now there are plainly but two ways of checking this 
practice; either the temptation to smuggle must be dimi- 
nished by lowering the duties,* or the diHicullies in the way 
of smuggling, or its risk, must he increased. The first is 
obviously tlic most natural and effectual mode of accom- 
plishing the object in view ; but the second has been most 
generally resorted to, even in cases where the duties were 
quite excessive. Governments have usually consulted the 
officers employed in the collection of the revenue respecting 
the best modes of rendering taxes effectual ; though their 

* ‘‘ Le vial rtaiiL'ile a la IVaucIt* ostilc iw. ilouncr aiicim inti iet <le IVaiulci/* 
(h'f/i'jtHy Iv, 227. 
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interests, prejudices, and peculiar habits obviously tend to 
disquality them from forming a sound opinion on such a sub- 
jeer. With few exceptions they seem to think that were they 
to recommend a reduction of duties as a means of repressing 
smuggling and increasing revenue, they would be virtually 
acknowledging their own incapacity to tletect and defeat 
illicit practices: and, instead of ascribing the prevalence 
of smuggling to its true causes, they have, therefore, veiy 
generally ascribed it to some defect in the laws, or in the 
mode of their administration, and have proposed repressing 
it by new regulations, and by increasing the number and 
severity of the penalties affecting the siiiiigglcr. These 
attempts have, as was to be expected, proved, in the groat 
majority of cases, signally unsuccessful. No doubt it is 
highly proper that every practicable effort sliould be made, 
by imjiroving the efficacy of the revenue laws and the mode 
of can ying them into effect, to obstruct smuggling, and to 
ensure the collection of the duties. But it has invariably 
been found that no vigilance on the part of the officers, and 
no severity of punishment, can prevent tlie illicit supply of 
such commodities as are cither prohibited or loaded with 
ojipressive duties. Assuredly we have no wish to defend 
the practice of smuggling, or to apologise for the crimes 
and outrages to which it inevitably leads ; but how much 
soever it may be condemned, it is still true that it owes 
its origin to oppressive taxes and vicious regulations, and 
that it will flourish so long as these are maintained. 

“ To pretend,” says Dr. Smith, to have any scruple 
about buying smuggled goods, though a manifest encou- 
ragement to the violation of the revenue laws, and to the 
perjury which almost always attends it, would, in most 
countries, be regarded as one of those pedantic pieces of 
hypocrisy which instead of gaining oj’edit with anybody, 
serve onl} to expose the person who affects to practise them 
to the suspicion of being a greater knave than most of his 
neighbours. By this indulgence of the public, the smuggler 
is often ei¥JOuraged to continue a trade wliich he is thus 
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taught, to consider as in some measure innocent ; and wlicya 
llie severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, 
he is frequently disposed to defend with violence what he 
has been accustomed to regard as his just property ; and, 
from being at first, j)erhaps, rather imprudent than criminal, 
he at last too often becomes one of the hardiest and most 
deterrniiuHl violators of the laws of society.”* 

ft is idle to imagine that the bulk of society should 
consider the smugglers who supply them with cheap silks, 
brandy, Geneva, and tobacco as guilty of any very heinous 
ofi'ence. They are disposed to conclude that those wlio dig 
the pitfall, and not those who stumble into it, that the 
makers and not tlie breakers of bad laws, are really respon- 
sible for all the mischiefs that may ensue. To create, by 
means of high duties, an overwljchning temptation to in- 
dulge in crime, and then to punish men for indulging in 
it, is, indeed, a proceeding obviously subversive of every 
principle of justice. It revolts the feelings of the people, 
and makes them take an interest in the worst characters 
— for such smugglers generally are, — espouse their cause, 
and avenge their wrongs. A punishment not j)roportionod 
to the offence, and which does not carry ihe sanction of 
public opinion along with it, can never be productive of 
any good effect. The true way to suppress smuggling is to 
render it unprolitable- -to diminish the temptation to engage 
in it ; and this is not to be done by emhodying armio.s 
of revenue ofllcers, multiplying oaths and penalties, and 
making our coasts the scene of ferocious and bloody con- 
test.s, and onr courts of l>erjury and chicanery, but simply 
by repealing prohibitions and reducing the duties on 
smuggled commodities. We must seek in this, a!id in 
this only, for an effectual check to smuggling. When- 
ever iho profits of tlie fair trader become nearly equal 
to those of the smuggler, the latter is forced to abandon his 
hazardous profession. But so long as prohibitions and op- 
pressively higli duties are kept up, or, which is really the 
* P, 407, See also Montesquieu, * Esprit des Euix,* Hv. xiii. Cfip. 8. 
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same thing, so long as a high bounty is hold out to encou- 
rage the adventurous, the needy, and the profligate to enter 
on tliis career, wo may be assured that legions of excise 
and customs oflicers, backed by the utmost severity of the 
revenue laws, will be insufficient to hinder them. 

Excessive duties defeat their object, not only by tempting 
the producers and dealers to evade them, but by enabling 
them to oflTer such hiffh bribes to the inferior officers .'is it is 
very difficult for persons in their situation to resist, .and 
against which no system of cliecks can ever effectually guard. 
In the plan hitlierto pursued it is common to encourage the 
officers to supyiress smuggling by giving them extra rc'wards 
for detecting frauds and making seizures. These arc sup- 
posed to be the best means of securing their integrity and 
stimulating their activity. But it is obvious that, when 
part of the emoluments of the itderior officers is derived 
from lines and seizures, it is for theii' interest that there 
should be frauds to discover and seizures to make. And 
though the system may increase tlieir vigilance in watching 
the proceedings of the smugglers, it will not stimulate them 
to attack the sources of smuggling. It is not by rat-catchers 
that tlie breed of rats will ever be extcn’ininated. 

The oaths that have been so generally imposed on traders 
and revenue officers are miserably inefficient for securing 
the fair collection of liigh duties. When the oath of a 
trader or niimutacturer is taken, government must oitlier 
trust entirely to it, or they must accompany it with a system 
of checks to detect iJiosc who might be tempted to make a 
false oath. Now, in the Jh\st place, it is clear that, if the 
oath be .alone trusted to, it gives those who swear falsely a 
very great advantage over those who do not, and tlius really 
operates as an incentive to, and jiremium on, perjury. But 
supposing, ill the second place, that thf oath is accompanied 
with checks, these either are or are not perfect. If, on the 
one hand, they are perfect, the oath is unnecessary; and 
if, on the other hand, they are imperfeci, they afford no se- 
curity agifuinst false swearing ainl tlie corruption of the offi- 
• Y 
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ccrs ; for should a trader or manufacturer be detected in 
making a false oath to avoid a tax, it becomes absolutely 
necessary for him, if hc^ have any regard foi* character, to 
endeavour to bribe the officer to connive at the fraud he has 
committed. The odium and disgrace attached to the taking 
of a false oath, or the emitting a false declaration, boiiig in- 
finitely greater than that which is attached to mere simig- 
gling, the temptations that will be lield out to the officer to 
make him conceal or overlook the crime will be proportion- 
ally great : and hence it is that the intermixture of oaths 
or declarations, and checks, opens a now source of corruption 
that is dinerent from, and more powerful than, the desire to 
evade duties, and which seldom lails to paralyse tliebest con- 
trived system of rogvdations.* 

Too high dutic‘s on any description of conimodities will 
occasion s-9uuggling; but it is chieily causiul by their being 
laid on commodities in general demand whose natural or 
necessary j)rice is not very considerable. It is cotninoiily 
said, when a proposal is made for laying a lieavy duty on a 
low-priced ariicle, that its lowmoss of price ills it to bear 
sucli a duty, and that, notwithstanding its imposition, it may 
still be brought to market at a .sufficiently moderate' rate. 
But the encouiagenu’jit to smuggling depends more on 
the proportion which the duty bears to tlie prices of tlie 
commodity than on the circumstance of its being abso- 
lutely high or low. To illustrate this, let us suppose that 
taxed cornmodily, as soap, costs, exoliisivo of duty, JOc/, 
a-pound. If a duty of id. a-pound were laid on it, the in- 
ducement to smuggle would be ecpjal to 10 per cent, of the 
value of the article; and if the duty were 2d., the induce- 
ment would be 20 per ccnit., and so on. Now let us .suppose 
that the cost of producing the soap, or its natural price, falls 
to 5d.f a duty of L/, a-pound w’^ould then make an induce- 
ment to simigglo of 20 per coat, of its value, and a duty of 
2d. would be an inducement of no less than dO per cent. 
And IhMK-e it is obvious that, in order to prevent smuggling, 

* Haiuilton’fi ‘ Principlos ol* Taxalidii,’ p, ‘2i. 
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a sysUmi should bo adopted, precisely the reverse of that 
whicli is generally followed in the imposition of taxes. In- 
stead of making duties vary inv€Tsely as the price of com- 
modities, that is, instead of raising them when the cost of 
producing the articles on which they arc laid is diminished, 
and reducing them w'heii it is increased, they should be made 
to vary directly as this cost, — rising when it rises, and falling 
when it falls. Disproportioiially heavy taxes are the great 
cause of smuggling; and they have the further and most in- 
jurious eflect of preventing its being corrected by its natural 
and proper punishment — the confiscaiioii of the conimodities. 
llecourso is, in consequence, had to extraordinary pains and 
penalties, and all proportion of punishment being done away, 
des gnus,'' says Montesquieu, quoyi vn saurait regarder 
coninie des homnics mediants , soni pnnis romtna des scfdc- 
rats ; ce qui csi la chose du monde la filus contrnire a I'es- 
prit da gnavernenicnt mod ere." * 

ir, however, llion^ should be any commodity in i^xtensivc 
demand, whicli, from the greatness of its Imlk, as compared 
with its value, or from its susceptibility of being impressed 
with a stamp, or any oIIkm* cause, is not easily smuggled, 
such eoinmoiliiy (jaovided it he in other respects advisable) 
may he charged with a comparatively liigh duty. I>ut as a 
general rule, and in the absence of the pcxailiarities now 
referred to, it. cannot be doubted that, in order to prevent 
fraud, the duties should always bo proportioned to the cost, 
of the articles on whicli they are laid. 

It would be useless to enter in this place into any length- 
ened details to prove tlie truth of what has been said above 
in respect to smuggling. Unluckily the entire financial and 
commercial liistory of the country abounds wiili instances in 
point, many of which must be familiar to every reader. The 
prohibition of foreign products, or the imposition of heavy 
duties on foreign or native products, does not lake away the 
taste for them. On the contrary, it would seem as if the 

* K,]nil iN'S liv, xili., rri]), S. 

• Y 2 
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desire to obtain prohibited or over-taxed articles acquired 
new strength from the obstacles opposed to its gratification. 

“ Per damiia, jier cgwles, ab ipso 
Dncit 0|ie8 aiiirmiinque ferro/* 

The prohibition of foreign silks that existed previously to 
1826 did not hinder their importation in immense quantities. 
The vigilance and integrity of the custom-house officer were 
no match for the ingenuity, daring, and douce/urs of the 
smuggler ; and at the very moment when the most strenuous 
efforts were made to exclude them, the silks of France and 
Hindostan were openly displayed in Almack’s, in the draw- 
ing-rooms of St. James’s, and in the House of Commons, in 
mockery of the impotent legislation by which it was attempted 
to shut them out. There is, in truth, great room for doubt- 
ing whether the exchange of the subsisting ad valorem duty, 
for the old system of prohibition, has been produciix e of any 
material increase in the imports of foreign silks. The re- 
peal of the latter was certainly a most judicious measure; 
hut the duty being unfortunately fixed at too high a limit 
has continued to give an ovcnvhelming stimulus to smug- 
gling. The expense of the clandestine importation of silks 
from France may be roughly estimated at about 15 per cent. 
ad valorem; and as the duty on silks is double that amount, 
or 30 per cent., wc^ need not wonder that it should bo osli- 
miited, according to the best attainable information, lhai 
from a third to a half of the total quantity of imported silks 
escapes the duty. Indeed every one is aware that their 
clandc'stine iniporlation has been, and perhaps still is, 
carried on to a great extent, within the port of London, 
and in the custom-house itself, by the corruption and con- 
nivance of the officers ! And we may be assured that this 
is not a solitary instance; and that the corruption of the 
officers is one of the inevitable consequences of the over-tax 
system. 

The enormous duties that were imposed previously to 1823 
on home-made Scotch and Irish spirits produced, as will be 
afterwards seen, an extent of smuggling and demoralization 
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of which it is not easy for those who have not attended to 
such matters to form an idea. At present, however, the 
duties on tobacco, brandy, hollaiids, and silk goods, are the 
grand incentives to smuggling. The coast-guard, the ex- 
pense of which exceeds 530,000/. a-year, is kept up for little 
other purpose than to hinder the clandestine importation of 
these articles. But notwithstanding its efforts, immense 
quantities of them find their way into the country without 
being subjected to any duty. And how should it be other- 
wise ? The price of tobacco, brandy, and holla nds in the 
contiguous continental ports may, at an average, be taken, 
the first at from Ad. to (hL per lb., and the two latter at 
about As. a-gallon : and as the duty on tobacco is 3s. 2rf. 
per lb., and on brandy and hollands 22s. lOrf. a-gallon, 
need we be surprised to learn that, allowing for the ex- 
pi»nses of smuggling, if one cargo out of tliree be safely 
landed, the business is as profitable as it is adventurous and 
exciting? A trade that would otherwise have been pro- 
ductive of the most advantageous results has thus, through 
fiscal rapacity, been perverted into a prolific source of vice 
and crime. T'he excess of duty has tempted great numbers 
of peoj)le to desj/iso and ti*amplc on the law ; it has rendered 
smuggling, though probably the most direct road to the 
gallows, a favourite occupation; and made the smuggler, 
even when soiled with the blood of some revenue officer, an 
object of public sympathy and support. 

It may, however, be right to state that it must not be 
imagined that the mere diminution of an oppressive duty on 
any article will put down the smuggling to which the duty 
may have given rise. The diminution may not be suffi- 
ciently great; and if so, it will have but little influence. 
Thus, taking as above the cost of smuggling French and 
other foreign silks into England at ISjper cent, ad valorem^ 
a reduction of tlie present duty from 30 to 25 or even 20 
|X^r cent, would, it is plain, do little or nothing to prevent 
their clandestine importation. In rcKlucing duties, either for 
ihc ])rovention of smuggling or the increase of consumption. 
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till* reduction iiiust be oHectUcil to its end ; that is, in the 
Jbriiier case, it must be such as to bring the duty nearly to 
the level of the cost of smuggling, and in the latter it must 
bo such as to bring the article within the command of a 
decidedly larger class of consumers. A reduction of 5.s*. or 
(>.v. from the subsisting duty of 22s, lOc/. a-galloii on foreign 
brandy and hollaiids would be of no use, and would not have 
any sensible influence either in lessening smuggling or in- 
creasi]ig consumption. But a reiluctiou of IOa'., or 

13.?. a-galloii would do both ; though of the sums now 
stated the. last would be the most oftectual and best fitted to 
attnin its object. 

Tbese considerations show tlie deijree of weiolit, that 
sliould be attached to the statements of those wlu) endeavour 
to excuse or a|)(»logise for the continuance of exojbitant 
dulie'S, l)y showing that they have .soinelinies been reduced 
without any material incivase taking place in the con- 
s'nnption of the ai l ides on which they are laid, or any 
iiKilcnal dimiimtioii of «mnogIing. In exi'inplification of 
this, it has been stated that though tlio duty on tobacco was 
reduced in 1825 froni 4,v. to 3s. per lb., the consumption was 
not iucivased in anything like tin* same proportion ; and 
that, notwithstanding the rapid , growth of population, a 
peraxi ol’ ten years elapsed before the to’.>aeco I'CM'nne rose 
(<i ils former level. Ihit no one acquainted with tfie facts 
could have an1:ici])ated any other result. 'Jak-ng the cost 
of tobacco at an avin-ago at Gr/. per lb. (which is considerably 
beyond the mark), the duly previously^ to and since the 
reduction has been respectively 800 and 600 per cent, cir/ 
valorem! And it is needless to say that the least of tliese 
duties holds out an overwhelming temptation to smuggling 
and fraud. '^I’lie truth is that tlie reduction of duty in 1825 
was an ill-advised measure ; and there is no reason to con- 
clude that the farther reduction of the present diity?^ of os. 2d. 
]ier pound to 2.s. w^ould be much wiser, or that, while it sacri- 
ficed revenue, it would be at all sufficient to suppress illicit 
practices. Jt is iille, ihercfurc, by referring to in§!tcUices of 
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this sort to endeavour to make it be believed that an adequate 
diminution of taxation is not followed by a corresponding 
increase of coMSiimptioii, Had the duty on coffee, instead 
of being reduced in 1808 from Is. 8iL per lb. to 7(L, been 
reduced only to \s» 3d. ((lie propoj tion in which the tobacco 
duty was reduced), I he effect would have been all but im- 
perceptible ; and instead of the consunqition being imme- 
diately increased from about 1,000,000 lbs. to 9,000,000 
lbs., the presumption is it would not have been increased to 
1,500,000 lbs. In taxation, as in everything else, unless 
the means be adequaU* to tlio desired ends, the result will 
be nothing. If you offer a proniinmof8 to 1 on smuggling, 
ilo you imagine you will abate the nuisance you have called 
into existence by reducing the premium to 6 to 1 or 4 to 
1 ? It will be found in every case in which a reduction of 
duty is not followed by a more than corresponding increase 
of consumption, tliat the article contimies to be overtaxed, 
or that the duty left upon it continues either to exceed the 
cost of smuggling, or to [ilace it beyond the reach of tliose 
who miglit othenvise la’coine its consumers. We arc bold 
to say tliat no instance can be found in tlu' financial history 
of this or of any other country of tlio adequate reduction 
of the duty on an over-taxed article not being followed 
hv a (cessation of smuacrlintj and a j^reat increase of con- 
sumption, 

'J'liere seem to he pretty good grounds for thinking that 
were the duty on tobacco reducoil to Ia*. per lb., such a check 
would given to smuggling and fraud, that in no very 
lengthened period the revenue might lose hut little by the 
measure. But any less reduction than this would serve no 
good purjiose; and all things considered, it would seem 
that tlie question of the tobacco duty may ho conveniently 
postponed. There are other duties the reduction of wliich 
is of incomparably greater importance. Except, indeed, in 
the encouragement it gives to smuggling, there is nothing to 
object to in the tobacco duty. It is assessed on a filthy ” 
luxury. ^Aiid if (of which, however, there is not the smallest 
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cliance) smuggling could be put down without its reduction, 
it would certainly be about the very last duty in the tariff 
that should bo diminished. 

The smuggling of prohibited and over-taxed articles, and 
the corruption of the officers, are not, however, the only evils 
to which the protective and over-tax system is sure to lead. 
It also occasions the fraudulent manufacture of spurious arti- 
cles, and their substitution for those that arc genuine. This 
species of fraud is always carried on to a greater or less 
extent when any article in extensive use is loaded with 
oppressive duties. A paper by Addison, in the ^Tatler,’ 
No. 131, does justice to the ingenuity of the home producers 
of wine, who were originally called into existence by the 
high duties laid on foreign wines in the reign of William III. 
“There is,” says the accomplished essayist, “in this cily 
a certain fraternity of chemical operators, who work under- 
ground in holes, caverns, and dark retirements, to conceal 
their mysteries from the eyes and observation of mankind. 
These subterraneous philosophers are daily employed in the 
transmutation of liquors ; and, by the power of magical 
drugs and incantations, raise under the streets of London the 
choicest products of the hills and valleys of France. They 
can squeeze IJordeaux out of the slo% and draw cham- 
pagne from an apple. Virgil, in that rtmiarkable pro- 
pliccy, — 

Iiicnlf lsqiic ruhens peudebit seiitibus uva — Eel. iv. lin. 29, — 

seems to have hinted at (his art, which can turn a plantation 
of nortliern liedg('s into a vineyard. These adepts are known 
among one another by the name of wine-brewers, and, I am 
afraid, do great injury not only to her Majesty’s customs, but 
to the bodies of many of her good subjects.” 

But, despite the wit of Addison and the more formidable 
prosecutions of the Excise, this fraternity continues to be as 
v igorous and flourisliing as ever, and the belief is, that from 
a third part to a half of the champagiie and sherry (or 
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rather of the trash called by these names) sold in London 
is the produce of the home presses ! 

The adulteration of the inferior qualities of tea, which are 
burdened with an enormous duly of above 200 per cent, ad 
valorem, is also extensively carried on ; chiccory is largely 
substituted for coffee ; from 10,000 to 12,000 tons of potato- 
flour and otlier adventitious matters are believed to be annu- 
ally disposed of as sugar;* and those who buy brandy and 
hollands, on the assurance and in the belief that they have 
come from Cognac and Schiedam, most frequently, perhaps, 
purchase the produce of the British distillers and rectifiers ! 
The adulteration of tobacco, especially of snuff, is also 
carried on to a very great extent ; and it appears to be the 
general opinion of those best acquainted with the trade that 
the revenue derived from tobacco suffers more from this 
practice than from its clandestine introduction, notwithstand- 
ing the great extent to which the latter lias been carried. 
Duties on commodities cannot, in fact, be carried beyond 
certain reasonable limits ; and when any attempt is made to 
push them beyond their natural bounds, their increase, instead 
of increasing revenue, invariably produces only an increase 
of smuggling and fraud. 

Spain may be referred to in illustration of what is now 
stated. The manufactures of the Peninsula being in the 
most backward state imaginable, there is a proportionally 
great demand for foreign goods. The latter, however, 
being mostly prohibited or loaded with oppressive duties, 
are almost wholly supplied by the smuggler. Hie severities 
occasionally infiicted on the latter, instead of abating, seem 
really to have increased, the evil of smuggling. The con* 
traband trade has long been a favourite occupation, and has 
been eagerly followed by the adventurous, the necessitous, 
and the desperate. For a lengthened period from 100,000 
to 150,000 individuals have been pi-etty constantly engaged 
in this occupation ; that is, they have been engaged in 

* K is a curious fact that potato-starch when freatctl with sulpimric acid 
)>ecoiiies sii^ar. A iuajiuiacturc uf such sugar is uuw carried uit at Stratford. 
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tranipliiig on tlic laws, obstructing their officers, and com- 
mitting acts of violence and blood. 

And, strange to sa3% notwithstanding the ruinous influence 
of this wretched system was long since exposed by Ulloa, 
CampomniK's, and other distinguished Spaniards, and l)y 
iMr. Townstnid and otlier foreigners who had visited the 
country, and uotwilJistanding all the vicissitudes Spain has 
undergoin3 durhig the last half century, her old anti-com- 
mercial poli(^y still continues to maintain its ascendancy. 
'The existing tari If is divided into classes; and in addition 
to inimnKM'able prohibitions, and exorbitant duties on many 
articles of llio lirst imj^orlanco, llie numerous forms to ho 
observed at the cn-tom-house, and the delays in entering 
any article, conslilnto of ilunnselves a (ionsiderable piemium 
on smuggling. It is state<I that at jiresent ahoiil ‘>000 actions 
arc amnia lly instil ut(’d agaiusl. coHtrafnindistns and others 
(Nigaged ill illicit tradt', which tenuiiuito in the ruin of a vast 
number of i’aniilies ; at. tlie same lime that the courts of law 
are filled with ])erjury, and the coutitry with bloody con- 
flicts. Anti ytjt tfiese atrocities .securtJ no one objt?ct govern- 
ment has in view. Native manufactures arr^ not improved, 
and tin* cu.stoms rtjvenue is all but annihilated. 

Notwitli.staiuiing their bt*ing absolutely prohibited, Eng- 
lish and h'iviich cotton goods may, at this moment, he 
bought, in every shop in Madritl, and generally throughout 
8[jai)i; the ibrnier at frt.nii 20 to 30 per cent, above their 
price ill Gihraltar, where tliey art3 about as cheap as in Man- 
Chester; and the latter at from 20 to 30 per cent, above their 
pric(> in Bayonne, which is nearly identical with their jirice 
in Kouen ! Wliilo Cadiz was a free port, about (5000 persons 
are said to have been employed in it twdsting cigars, which, 
as soon as (inislnxl, wore forthwith smuggled into the interior. 
Three-fonrlhs, in fact, of the foreign trade of Spain is in the 
hands ol* the mutrahandistaH, and is carried on in defiance of 
the law. And wliere such is the case, need we wonder at the 
low^ state of industry, or at the prevalence of those ferocious 
and sangninary liabits that disgrace the Spanish character. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COMPAIiATIVK PllOIH OTIVKXESS OF IlIOll AM) J.OW TAXKri. 

Thf statements and reasonings in the previous chaj)ter 
are sufficient to establisli the .superior productiveness oftaxes 
on eoiiirnodilies when confined within inoderalc limits. B>it 
the subject deserves to be treated at greater length; and as 
the hi.story of taxation, both in this and otlier countries, fur- 
nislies various, conclusiv'o, and well-cstablislied proofs of 
this important principle, we sliall take leave to bring a 
few of them under tlic notice of the reader. They will 
consist inditlerenfly either of instances in whicli a reduc- 
tion of duty has been follow'ed by an increase of revenue; 
or of insi arices in which a n increa::e of duties lias been followed 
liy a diminution of revenue. 

'I’he reductions made in the duties on tea in 1745 and 
1784 Strikingly evince the superior prcKlnetiveness of low 
(liities oil iirlicles in «eneral denuind. IVeviou.^ly to 1745 
rea was ciinrged willi an excise duty of no less llian 4.v. per 
11)., and with a customs duty of II percent, ad ralorem : 
and it appears tliat, at an average ol tlie livis years ending 
Midsnninier, 17 h), the teas entered ibr consmiiption 
arnountr'd to 7r)'S,r)'J() lbs. a-yoar, yielding an average excise 
and customs revenue of 175/222/. a-y ear. 15ul though the 
taste for tea was then conijiarativcly liule diflnsod, it was 
well known that its clandestine iinporlatioii was exti'usively 
carried on, and that its real was much greater than its 
apparent consumption. To check this illegitimate tralllc, 
wln’cli enriched the smuggler at the expense ol‘the revenue and 
of the lair trader, a bill was carried through j)arliamcnt in 
1745, in pursuance of the recommeiidaiiou of a Cominittec 
of the House of Commons, by which the excise duty on tea 
was rediiced from 4.y. to I ax per lb. and 25 per cent, ad 
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valorem: and as the price of the teas sold at the Company’s 
sales was then about 4.v. per lb., the 25 per cent, was, in 
fact, ecpiivalent fo I 5 . per lb., making the new excise duty 
2s, per lb., being a reduction of 50 per cent. This measure, 
which had in a great degree the merit of originality, was 
eminently successful. In the year immediately after the 
reiluction of the duty, the entries of tea for consumption 
amounted to about 1,800,000 lbs., being nearly three times 
as much as they luid amounted to 'm the last year of the 
liigh duties; and the increase in the second and third years 
of the new system was also most striking. But to set the 
operation of this well-considered measure in the clearest 
point of view, we subjoin 

An Account of the Quant it ien of Tea entered for Consumption, ami of the 
Produce of the Excise and Cnstums Duties tlioreon duriiij^ each of the 
Five Years precediiijr and subsequent to Midsummer, 1745, when the 
Excise Diity on Tea was reduced from Is. to 2«. per lb. 


Years. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

YenTSt. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 


Ihs. 

£. 

ft. 


tbH, 

£. 

1711 

880,700 

200,709 

0 

1710 

1,800,000 

230,100 

1712 

.s;ot ,200 

IDO.O-W 

10 i 

1717 

2,000,000 

256,000 

1713 

707,200 

181,701 

10 

niS’^ 

2,000,000 

35S.800 

1714 

70S,i)00 

101,538 

0 

1710 

2,700,000 

372,600 

1745 

1 020,000 

141,360 

0 

1750t 

2,700,000 

372,600 

T(»tals . . 

:5,si.>,(i00 

876,112 

0 

Totals , . 

11,800,000 

1,. 500,400 

Aver.age ofl 
5 Years J 

768,. V20 

170,222 

8 

Average of) 
5 Years) 

2,360,000 

318,080J 


* la 1748, 5 percent, was added to the customs duly on dry goods; but its 
inthieuce on tea was next to impercejdible. 

t Ju 1752 tiie entries increased to 3,000.000 lbs. 

t 'this measure was principally c.arried by the exertions and through the 
inlluence of Sir S. T. Janssen, alderman and ie])reseiitutive of the city of Lon- 
don. Tlie above account is abstracted from a statement by Janssen in Pustle- 
tluvaitc'a Dictionary, art, ‘ Tea,’ in which tlie operation of the measure is shown 
more in detail. We borrow from this statement the following paragraphs: — 
‘‘This experiinoiital trial upon the article of ‘ lea* was the first of the kind, of 
any material consequence, which was ever made to prove, that the lowering of 
a high duty upon an article of conHum])tiun hath considerably advanced the 
jiroduce of tlie public revenue upon such article, by occasioning the surprising 
general increase of its consumption. 

*'■ It siiows, 1 lull a toi-eigii commodity, even ofa luxurious nature, may be- 
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But notwithstanding this unanswerable demonstration of 
the superior productiveness of low duties, they were again 
increased in 1759 ; and fluctuated, between that epoch and 
1784, from about 65 to 120 per cent, ad valorem. The effects 
which followed this inordinate extension of the duties are 
equally instructive with those which followed their reduc- 
tion. The revenue was not increased in anything like a 
corresponding proportion; and as the use of tea had be- 
come general, smuggling was carried to an infinitely greater 
extent than at any former period. In the nine years pre- 
ceding 1780, above 118 million lbs. of tea were exported 
from China to Europe in ships belonging to the continent, 
and about 50 million lbs. in ships belonging to England. 
But from the best information attainable it appears that tlie 
real consumption was almost exactly the reverse of the 
quantities imported; and that, while the consumption of the 
British dominions amounted to above 1 3 million lbs. a-year, 
the consumption of the continent did not exceed five and a 
half millions. If this statement be nearly correct, it follows 
that an annual supply of about eight million lbs. must have 

come agonoral arlvcle orconsiimpf ion, anti be rendered fasluonablc and liabitual 
amongst all ranks and degrees of people, in consecjuence of reducing a Idgh duty 
thereon to a moderate on(», and thereby augment tlie rev«fiiue, in proportion to 
ilie general augmentation of the consumption of sindi foreign commodity. 

“ It indicates tlie next degree to a demonstration, tliat duties upon ccanmO' 
dities may be strained to so bigh a pitch as to cause a general diminntion in 
their cQnsnni])tioii, and coiise<|UeritJy to occasion a proportionable diminntiou 
in the ])iibiic revenue which used to arise from the high duty. It excites llic 
unfair trader to act in concert with the smuggler, and the latter to hazard his 
life to reap the advantage which so great a temptation lays before him. It 
induces the consumer to enter into a close connexion with the smuggler, in 
order to come at the commodity which fashion and pride have made necessary 
to him, since his pocket cannot otherwisi; reach it. 

It proves that the price of teas has fallen so very considerably, in conse- 
quence of the goveninient adopting this plan, that the custom of tea-drinking 
has since become universal throughout the kingdom, amongst all degrees of 
people ; that the smuggling of this article is greatly abated, and tliat a surpris- 
ing increase in the corisumjitioii of sugar has ensued, to the great improvement 
of the sugar colonies, as well oa the great increase of the revenue by the duty 
on sugar ; and all ihcse consequences have naturally attended an increase in 
the cousiim]>tiun of teas, chlelly and principally owing to the lowering the high 
duty thereon.” 
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been clandestinely imported into this country, in defiance 
of the revenue laws. But this was not the worst effect 
of the high duties ; for many of the retail dealers who 
purchased lea at the East India Company's sales^, being in 
a gi'eat measure beaten out of the market, were, that tluy 
might put themselves in a condition to stand the competition 
of the smugglers, temj^ted to adullerate their leas, by mining 
them with sloe and ash leaves.* At length, in 1784, ini- 
nistc'rs, after havinsr in vain tried every other resource for 
the suppression of smuggling, resolved to follow the pre- 
cedent of 1715, and reduced the duty on lea from IIV) to 
12.3 per cent. Tliis measure was as successful as the for- 
mer. Smuggling and the practice of adulteration were im- 
mediately put an end to. 'Fhe following statement shows 
that lljo qiiuntity of lea sold by iIk^ East India Company 
was about in the eonrs(? of the iwo yc^ars immediately 

following the jvdnctioM. 


In 1781 fbo <|nanli(y of tod soltl af. tlu; Eint Fnilia Coni- 
]jjiny ’s siiJes iiiiiniuilod to • . , 

782 

i7s;] 


781 (ilnlies roduccrl) 
17S5 ' 

7sa , , , 

17S7 


r>,S;j7,88:i „ 
10JI8,2.>7 „ 
l(Ke>07, i:j:i „ 
ir),(U)3,y52 „ 
HM>‘)2,i2« ,, t 


While tln^ rpiantity of lea sold at the Com])any’s sales 
was thus rapidly augmenting in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of the duty, tlie quantity of tea imported into tlie 
continent from China, which had, in 1781, amounted to 
19,027,300 lbs., declined with still greater rapidity, and, in 
1791, was reduced to only 2,291,500 Ibs.J 
The duties on tea, at an average of tlic five or six years 
preceding 1784, produced about 700,000/. a-year. And, 
on their being rt^duced to 121 per cent., an additional duty, 
estimated to produce 000,000/., was laid on windows, as a 


Mticpbcrsou's ‘ Commerce witb India,' p. 208. Milbum’s ^ Oriental 
Commerce,' vol. li., ]i. 510, 

f Mac]»]iersoii*s " Commerce with India,’ p. 410. 

+ Ihid., p. 210. 
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commutation tax, to compensate for the deficiency wliich it 
was supposed would take place in the revenue derived 
from tea. But instead of the duties falling oflT in the 
proportion of 119 to 12^^, or from 700,000/. to 73,000/., 
they only fell off’, in consequence of the increased consuinj)- 
tion, in the proportion of about two to one, or from 700,000/. 
to 340,000/. I’lio commutation act has been always regarded 
as one of the most successful financial measures of Mr. Pitt's 
administration. The plan was generally understood at the 
time to have been suggested by Mr. Richardson, account- 
ant-general ol* th(‘ Kast India Company ; but the popu- 
larity of the measure was so great as to induce several other 
individuals to claim this honour, and even to occasion some 
hot disputes on the subject in the House of (Commons. In 
point of fact, however, tin* merit of originally suggesting 
the plan neither belonged to .Mr. Hichanlson nor to any of 
those who then claimed it ; aiui such of onr readers as will 
take the Ironldc to look into a ])aMj])lilet ascribed to Sir 
Matthew De(*k(w (* Serious CVjnsiderations on the Pj’e.s{.'nt 
High Duties’), publislied in 1713, will find that iho measure 
adopttHl in l/Sl liad been strenuously r(‘Coiumended forty 
years before. 

But the principle of tlic cornmulation act, and the striking 
advantage? that had resulted from tlie reduction of the duty, 
were soon lost sight of. In 179:“! the duty was increased to 
25 per cent. ; and after successive augmentations in 1797, 
1798, 1800, and 1803, it was raised, in 180(5, to 96 per 
ad valorem, at wdiich it continued till 1819, when it 
wnxs raised to 100 per cent, on teas above 2s. per lb. We 
have exhibited the influence of tlicsc duties on consump- 
tion iu the ‘ Commercial Dictionary’ (Art. Tea), to which 
we beg to refer the l eader ; for as their influorico was mixed 
up with that of the Company’s monopoly, it would lead us 
into inquiries unsuitable to this work were wo to attempt to 
exhibit iu this place the operation of the duties only. 


We regret to have to add that, despite our juevioir ex- 
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porience, tlie tea-duties are, at this moment, excessive in 
amount, and their assessment grossly partial and unfair. 
When the tea-trade was thrown open by the abolition of the 
Company’s monopoly in 1834, tlie following duties were im- 
posed on teas when entered for consumption, viz. : — 

s, d. 

Bolica 1 0 j)er Ih. 

Congou, hvankjiy, hyson akin, orange i)okoe, and campoi 2 2 „ 

Souchong, tlowery pekoe, hyaou, young hyson, gun- 
powder, imperial, and other teas not eniiinerated . 3 0 „ 

Inasmuch, however, as the prices of bohea and congou in 
bond rarely exceed, the former or I.9., and the latter 
from l.v. to l.v. 10/7. per lb., the above duties were obviously 
quite excessive ; and when it is further considered that these 
descriptions of tea are largely consumed by the lower and 
niiddli^ classes, and are in fact necessaries rather than luxuries, 
the duties will appear to have been as impolitic and oppres- 
sive as they were wholly disproportioned to the cost of the 
articles on which they were imposed. Had the duties on 
bohea been reduced to 1(W., and on congou to Ls*. per lb., 
they would have been, if anything, still too liigh ; but the 
above rates of duty were so exorbitant that they could not fail 
to reduce the consumption — directly, by the enormous ad- 
ditions they made to the price of tea; and indirectly, by the 
encouragement they gave to adulteration. 

The above scale of duties was not, however, long in openi- 
tion. Though the qualities and prices of some sorts of 
tea differ very widely, as much so as the qualities and 
prices of some sorts of wine, the proximate varieties are not. 
easily distinguishable; and it was alleged that practically 
it was found to be impossible to discriminate between the 
teas on which different rates of duty were to be paid ; and 
that teas admitted at one port at the low duly of \s, del. w^ere 
charged at other ports with the higher duties of 2,9. 2c7. and 
3.?. per lb. It is impossible to doubt that there was some 
considerable foundation for these statements; but the best- 
informed parties believed them to be much exaggerated, 
and were of opinion that, by confining the importation of teas 
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to two or three principal ports, and employing ofticers well 
acquainted with tlicir qualities, a classified scale of duties 
might have been enforced with sufficient fairness. It was 
only, indeed, in the substitution of congou for boltea that 
any considerable frauds cither could or were alleged to take 
place ; and if they could not otherwise have been got rid of, 
the better plan woidd have been to have admitted congou, 
or all black teas, at the same duty as bohea, or at 10<i. or 1^. 
per lb. And had this been done, and the duties on other 
(lescTiptions of tea been allowed to remain as before, the 
grievance complained of would have been sufficiently re- 
dressed, and a very great boon conferred on the public. 

This course was not, however, adopted. Government, 
influenced partly by a wish to get rid of the clamour and 
outcry raised by the importers against the discriminating 
duties, and partly, perhaps, by a doubt wliether they could 
bo fairly collected, consented to their abolition. This 
was efVected by the statute 5 and 0 William IV. cap. 32, 
which enacted, that from the 1st of July, 1830, a duty of 
no less than 2 a\ IcL per lb. shovdd bo charged on all teas 
entered for consumption in the United Kingdom. But wliilo 
we admit that the iieeessity of llie case, or the impossibility 
of fairly assessing discriminating duties, may have justified 
the repeal of the discriminating duties, and the imposition of 
a single duty in their stead, we contend that nothing can 
justify the magnitude of this single duty, which is, beyond 
all question, the most objectionable in our tarilK 

It has, we are aware, been alleged that tlio duty of 2a\ Id. 
per lb. is not really so bad as it looks ; that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the lower classes use inferior teas ; and that 
the reduction of the duty on them would not materially in- 
crease their consumption ! But those who make such 
statements oilhor know nothing of the* facts of the case, or 
reckon on the ignorance of those to whom they address 
themselves. It appears from the official returns, that in 
181G 17 and 1817-18, the price of bohea sold at the 
Company^ .sales was about 2s. 6rf., so that it must have 
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cost the buyer, duty iiichuled, about 5v. per lb.; and in 
these years the consumption amounted, at an average, to 
1,784,000 lbs. a-year. But in 1830-31 and 1831-32, when 
the price of tea to (tic buyer was reduced to 3.r. 4^/. per lb. 
(l.v, 8</. price, and l.v. 8d. duty), the consump'tion rose to 
6,287)^000 lbs, ; si lowing, beyond all disjiutc, that a. fall of 
l,y. 8^/. in the price of bohoa had rnora than trehlcd its con- 
sumption ! And thougli St. Augustine has said that Nnlhnn 
vwndacivm tarn impvdcjts cst vt tc.ste rarcat, we lairdly think 
any one will venture to affirm, in the teeth of an cx’periinent 
like this, that bohoa is not used hy thii poorer classes; or 
that the demand for it woultl not be very gn^ally extt»nd(*d 
by a reduction of l.v. 1//. or l.v*. •id. per lb. in its price. 

Taking the average price of bobea in bond in London at 
lOrf. or Lv, per lb., a duty of (lie same amount woidd, of 
course, bo equal to the ad valomn duty of 1(^0 per cent, 
under the (kimpany’s regime, which is certainly high for a 
duty on a necessary consumed by (lie poor. But even with 
a duty of this amount, bohea might be retailed at 2.v. 
per lb. ; and at this price there can be no manner of doubt 
the consumption would amount to eight or ten millions of 
pounds. Tlio reduction of the duty on congou to \s, per lb. 
would, also, be of the greatest importance to tlie lower and 
middle classes; and the powerful s.irnulus it would give to 
consumption, and consecpiently, al-o, to tln^ demand for 
sugar, which is indispensable to the use of tea, makes it all 
but certain, that in no very lengthened j)eriud the revenue 
W'oiilcl, iusload of lo.sing, gain by tbe change. 

But supposing that the revenue were to lose at the outset 
some 7)00,000/. or 600,000/. a-year by tlie proposed reduc- 
tion; is the getting rid of the injustice of the present tax, and 
the effectual encouragement of the trade with China, not 
worth even a greater siicrifice ? Taking the ])rice of bohea 
and low congou in bond in London at 1.9. per lb. (and it is 
frequently less), the duty of 2s, Id., with which they are at 
present charged, is equivalent to an ad valorem one of more 
than two hundred per cent. ; whereas, taking the price of the 
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hyson and other superior teas consumed by the rich at from 
3.y. to 4v. per Ib.j the duty on them (lo(!s not exceed from 
50 to G6 per cent, ad valorem., that is^ it does not amount to 
more than from i to part of the duty laid on tlie teas con- 
sumed by the poor! Surely, however^ this is neither an age 
nor a country in which an anomaly of this sort can bo safely 
maintained. The public necessities recpiire that the tea, 
sugar, and other necessaries of llie poor should be taxed ; 
but the obvious prine.iph'.s of justice, also, reqiiiro that the 
duties on them shotild be, if not lower, at all events no 
liighor than those laid on the necessaries or luxuries of the 
rich. The existing lea duties contradict this jdaiii j)riueiple, 
and are at once unjust and exorbitant. The duty on bohea 
and the lower congous should not, in fact, exct^ed hi or (h/. 
j)er lb. ; and wo trust that at no distant period means may 
be found of reducing it to that amount. 

Without an eflectual reduction of the duties on tea, the 
anticipations so generally entertained of an immense increase 
of the trade with Cliina, will, most likely, bo wholly dis- 
a])pointed. However desirous, the Cliinese cannot possibly 
buy our manufactured or other goods unless they can at tlie 
.same time sell some of their ])ceidlar products. The ex- 
portation of silver must raise its price, and nill not, probably, 
bo of long continuance. And, tea excepted, tln^ Chinese > 
scorn to possess few articles of merchanclise suitable for our 2 
markets that we may not imj)ort at a cheaper rale from ) 
others. 13iit unless we reduce the iluty on it in some such 
way as has been previously suggested, it is, we arc afraid, 
idle to look for any eonsiderablo increase of its consumption, 
or, consequently, of the trade with the Celestial Empire. 

If the tempoi ary loss of revenue which would, most pro- 
bably, follow the adoption of the necessary measures in re- 
lation to the duties on tea, be more t4ian can conveniently 
be afforded, it might be supplied by adding 5s, a-qiiarter to /' 
the malt duty; for this, though not an unobjectionable 

, I I I r -nr -ryrr 

measure, would be incomparablyiess so than the keeping up 
of the pre.^eut duties on tea. 

• • z 2 
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Prev iously to 1732, the duty on coffee amounted to 2jr. 
a -pound; but an act was then passed, in compliance with 
the solicitations of the West India planters, reducing the 
duty to I,y. Gd. a-pound; at which it stood for many years, 
jn'oducing, at an average, about 10,000/. a-year. In con- 
sequence, however, of tlie prevalence of smiiggling, caused 
by the too great magnitude of the duty, the revenue declined, 
in 1783, to 28G9Z. 10^. lO^r/. And, it having been found 
impossible otherwise to check the j)ractice of clandestine 
importation, the duty was reduced, in 1781, to Gd. 'riie 
consequences of this wise and salutary measure were most 
beneficial. Instead of being reduced, the rcveiiiie was im- 
mediately raised to lu^ar thn e times its previous amount or 
to 7200/. 15.V. IW., sliowing lhat the consumption of l(*gally 
imported collee m\i<t have increased in about a ninefold pro- 
portion; a conclusive proof, as Mr. llryau hklvvards has 
observed, of the eflbct of heavy taxation in defeating its own 
object.* 

Th(i history of the coffee trjide abounds with similar and 
still more striking examples of the siq)erior productiveness 
of low duties. In 1807 the <luty was l.v. 8r/. a-pound ; and 
the quantity entered for home; coiisum[)(ion amounted to 
l,170,JG4 Ihs., yielding a revenue of 161,215/. lJ.v. 4c/. 
In 1808 tlie duty \vas reduced from l,y. Sd. to 7c/.; and in 
1809 no fewer than 9,251,817 lbs. were entered for home 
consumption, yielding, notwillislanding the reduction of duty, 
a revenue of 245,856/. 8a*. 4c/. duty liaving been raised 

ill 1819 from 7c/. to Ly. a-pound, the quantity entered for 
home con.sumption in 1820 fell to G,8G9,28G lbs,, yielding a 
revenue of 310,223/. G^*. 7c/. In 1824, however, the duty 
being again reduced from Is, to 6c/., the quantity entered 
for home consumption in 1825 was 10,706,112 Ihs. In 1830 
it liad increased to 21,840,520 lbs., producing a nett revenue 
of 558,544/. ; and in 1842 the consumption amounted to 
28,519,646 lbs., and the revenue to 768,886/. And it is 
worthy of especial ohscu vation that this extraordinary increase 
* lli.-itury of tlie West Indies,* vol. ii,, p. 3‘iO, 8vo. eift. 
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iii the consumption of cofloe 1ms taken place^ not only with- 
out any (limiiiution, but with a very material increase, in tlie 
consumption of tea. 

The history of the duties on spirits furnishes equally con- 
clusive evidence of the superior productiveness of reasonable 
duties, and of the loss of revenue, smuggling, and other per- 
nicious consequences that inevitably follow every attempt to 
carry them beyond tlieir natural limits. There can, indeed, be 
no bettor subjects for taxation than spirituous and fermented 
liquors. They are essentially luxuries ; and while moderate 
duties on them are, in consequence of their being very gene- 
rally used, exceedingly productive, the increase of j)rico 
which they occasion has a tendency to lessen their consump- 
tion by the poor, to whom, when taken in excess, they arc 
exceedingly pernicious. Few govcriimenls, however, have 
been satisfied with imposing moderate duties on spirits; but 
partly in the view of increasing the revenue, and partly in 
the view of placing thein beyond the reach of the lower 
classes, have almost invariably loaded tlumi with sueli 
oppress! v(‘ly high duties as have entirely defeated both ob- 
jects. Th(! imposition of duties does not lessen the appetite; 
for spirits ; and as no vigilance of the officers or sev<'rity of 
the laws has been found sufficient to secTiro a monopoly of 
the market to tlie legal distillers, the real effect of the bigfi 
duties has been to throw tlie supply of a large proportion of 
the demand into the hands of the illicit distiller, and to 
superacid the atrocities of the smuggler to the idleness and 
dissipation of the drunkard. 

IDuring tlu; latter part of the reign of George I., and the 
earlier part of that of George If., gin-drinking was exceed- 
ingly prevalent ; and the cheapness of ardent spirits, and 
the multiplication of public-houses, were denounced from 
the pulpit, and in the presentmenls of grand juries, as })reg- 
nant with the most destructive consequences to the health 
and morals of the community. At length ministcirs deter- 
mined to^make a vigorous effort to put a stop to the further 
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use of spiriliioiis liquors, except as a cordial or medicine. 
For this purpose an act was passed in 1736, the history 
and eflects of which deserve to be studied by all who are 
clamorous for an increase of the duties on spirits. Its pre- 
amble is to this e fleet : — ^MVheroas the drinkinj:^ of spiri- 
tuous liquors, or strong water, is become very cotnnion, esJ^e- 
cially among people of louver and inferior rank, the constant 
and excessive use of which tends greatly to the destruction 
of their health, rendering them unfit for useful labour and 
business, dtibauching their morals, and inciting them to per- 
petrate all vices ; and the ill consequences of the excessive 
use of such liqiiors are not confined to the present generation, 
but extend to future aircs, and lend to the destruction and 
rnin of this kingdom.” The enactments Avere such as miglit 
bo expected to follow a preamble of this sort. They were 
not intended to repress tlic vice of gin-drinking, but to root 
it out altogetlier. To accomplish this, a duty of 20.v, a- 
gallon w as laid on spirits, and a licence duty of 50/. a-year 
on ndadors, at ilio same time that their sale in any less 
quantity than two gallons was prohibit'd. lOxtraordinary 
encouragements were also held out to informers, and a fine 
of 100/. \vas ordered to be rifjorouslv exacted from un- 
licensed dealers, and from every one who, were it e\cn 
through inadvertency, should vend the smallest quantity 
of spirits wdiicli lead not paid the fidl duty. Here was 
an act which might, one should think, have satisfied the 
bitterest enemy of gin. But instead of the anticipated etrects, 
it produceil tliose ilirectly opporsite. Respectable dealers 
w-ithdrew from a trade proscribed hytlie legislature; so tliat 
the spirit business fell almost entirely into the hands of 
the lowest and most profiigate characters, who, as they had 
nothing to lose, wer<^ not deterred by penalties from breaking 
thi'ough all tlie j)rovisions of the law. Tlic populace having 
in this, as in all similar cases, espoused the cause of the 
smutyolcrs a!id unlicensed dealers, the officers of the revenue 
were openly assaulted in the streets of London and otlier 
great towns; in formers Avere hunted down like wild beasts ; 
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and drunkenness, disorder, and crimes increased with a 
frightful rapidity. Within two years of the passing of the 
act,” says Tindal, “it had become odious and contemptible, 
and policy as well as humanity forced the commissioners of 
excise to mitigate its penalties.”* 

The same historian mentions (vol. viii. p. 390), that 
during the two years in question no fewer than 12,000 per- 
sons were convicted of offences connected with llic sale of 
spirits. But no exertion on the part of the revenue officers 
and magistrates could sUuii the torrent of smuggling. 
According to a statement made by the Earl of Cholraon- 
deley, in the House of Lords,| it appears, that at the very 
moment when the sale of spirits was declared to be illegal, 
and every possible exertion made to suppress it, upwards of 
seven millions of gallons Avere annually consumed in Lon- 
don, and other parts immediately adjacent ! Under such 
circumstances government had but one course to follow — to 
give up the unc(|ual struggle. In 1742 the high prohibitory 
duties were accordingly repealed, and such moderate duties 
imposed in their stead as Avero calculated to increase the 
revenue, by increasing the consumption of legally distilled 
spirits. 4 ’lie bill for this purpose Avas vehemently opposed in 
the House of Lords by most of the bishops, and many other 
peers, Avlio exhausted all their rhetoric in dejiicting the mis- 
chievous consequences that would result from a toleration of 
the vicious pi act ice of gin-drinking. To these declamations 
it was unanswerably replied, that it was impossible to put 
down tile practice by prohibitory enactments; and that the 
attempts to do so had been productive of far more mischief 
than had ever resultt^d, or could be expected to result, fi*om 
the greatest abuse of spirits. The consequences of the 
change Avero highly beneficial. An instant stop was put 
to smuggling; and if the vice of drunkenness was not mate- 
rially ditninisliod, it has never been stated that it was in- 
creased. 


* * Cont inual ion of Uapin/ vol, viii., p. 358, ed. 1750. 
f Tiinberlanirs ‘ Debates in tlic House of Lords,’ vol. viii., p. »3R8. 
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But it is unnecessary to go back to the reign of George If. 
for i)roofs of the inipotency of high duties to take away the 
taste for spirits, or to lessen their consumption. The occur- 
rences that took place during the reign of George III. are 
equally decisive in regard to this question. 

Perhaps no country has suffered more from the abuse of 
duties on spirits than Ireland. If heavy taxes, enforced by 
severe fiscal regidations, could make a people sober and in- 
dustrious, the Irish would have beentlic most so of any. To 
make the possessors of projicrty join heartily in suppressing 
illicit distillation, the novel expedient was resorted to in 
Ireland, of imposing a heavy fine on every parish, townland, 
manorland, or lordship, in which an unlicensed still was 
found : wliile the unfortunate wretches found workincr it were 
sidijected to transportation for seven years. But instead of 
putting down illicit disi illation, these unhoard-of severities 
rendered it universal, and filled the country with bloodshed, 
and even rebellion. “The Irish system,” says tlie Uev. 
Mr. Chichester, in his valuable pamphlet on tlic Distillery 
Laws, published in 1818, seems to have been formed in 
order to perpetuate smuggling and anarchy. It has culled 
the evils of both savage and civilised life, and rejected ail the 
advantages which they contain. The calamities of civilised 
warfare are, in general, inferior to those produced by the 
Irish distillery laws; and I doviht whether any nation of 
modern Europe, which is not in a state of actual revolution, 
can furnish instances of legal cruelty commensurate to tlioso 
which I have roj)rcsenled.” * 

'J'liese statements are borne out to the fullest extent by 
the official details in the Reports of the Revenue Commis- 
sioners. In 1811, say the Commissioners (Fifth Report, 
p. 19), when the duty on spirits was 2 a\ 6<Z. a-gallon, duly 
was paid in Ireland on 6,500,361 gallons (Irish measure); 
whereas, in 1822, when the duty was 5s. 6tf., only 2,950,647 
gallons were brought to the charge. According to the 


Pp. 92—107. 
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commissioners the annual consumption of spirits in Ireland 
was at this very j)eriod not less than ten millions of gallons ; 
and, as scar(*cly three millions paid duty, it followed that 
seven millions were illegally supplied ; and taking one 
million of gallons as the quantity fraudulently furnished for 
consumption by the licensed distillers, the produce of the 
unlicensed stills maybe estimated at six millions of gallons.” 
— (Ib. p. 8.) Now, it is material to keep in mind, that this 
vast amount of smuggling was carried on in defiance of the 
above barbarous statutes, and of the utmost exertions of 
the police and military to prevent it; the only result 
being the exasperation of the populace, and the perpetration 
of revolting atrocities both by them and the military. In 
Ireland,” say the commissioners, ‘""it will appear, from the 
evidence annexed to this Report, that parts of the country 
have been absohiloly disorganised, and j)laced in opposition 
not only to the civil authority, but to the military Ibrce of 
the government. The profits to he obtained from the evasion 
of the law have been such as to encourage numerous indi- 
viduals to persevere in these d(?sperate puisuits, notwith- 
standing tlie risk of pro])erty and life with which they have 
been attended.” 

'l o put an end to such evils, tlie commissioners recom- 
mended that the duty on spirits should be reduced from 
5.V. to 2,y. 4:Jd. (the imperial gallon); and government 
having wisely consented to act upon this recommendation, 
the duties were reduced accordingly, in 1823. The follow- 
ing official account (p. 340), which exhibits the consumption, 
and th(' rates of duty on corn-made spirits from 1 79 1 down 
to 1843 both inclusive, exhibits the salutary effects of this 
reduction : and it also shows the powerful operation of the 
previous and subsequent changes of the duty. 

Sir Robert Peel is reported to have said, in his financial 
statement on the 1 1th of March, 18 12, that tlie consequences 
that followed the reduction of the duty on coffee, \n 1808, 
from I v. 8d. to 7(1 per lb. (see p. 340) furnish by far the 
most ffivourablo illustration of the principle of the superior 
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An Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Ireland, which have 
paitl the Duties of Excise for Home Consumption : stating the Rate of Duty 
paid, and also the Nett Amount of llcveiiue received, in each Vear since the 
Year 1790. 
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productiveness of low duties. Perhaps, however, the reader 
may be disposed to think that the reduction of the duty on 
spirits in Ireland in 1824, now brought under his notice, is 
but little, if at all, less conclusive in favour of the principle 
referred to. In the instance of coffee there was little smug- 
gling or adulteration (for chiccory had not then been heard 
of) to provide against; and it was next to certain that to 
wliaievcr extent consumption might be increased, through 
the reduction of the duly, the revenue would be proportionally 
indeninilied. But in the instance of tlie spirit duties this was 
not the case. The consumption had not declined, but had 
been diverted into illegitimate channels; and it was clear 
that all the ingenuity and resources of the smuggler would 
be brought into the held, and be exerted to preserve the 
trade he had long carried on, and to defeat and evade the 
duty. And yet, despile those adverse circiirnstaiiecs, a re- 
duction of duty from o.y. 7}c/. to 2,9. 4:fd. per imperial gallon, 
being at the rate of about 50 per cent., was immediately 
followed by an increase of the legitimate consumption of 
si)irit.s from about SJ, to above 0 millions of gallons, and 
by tlu^ revenue incroa.sing, from between 000,000/. and 
800,000/., to above a million sterling! In 1820 a small 
addition was made to llie duty, raising it to 2 a‘. iOrf. the 
imperial gallon; and in 1828 the revenue rose to above 
1,400,000/. ! It is not easy to imagine a more unanswer- 
able demonstration of the greater productiveness of mode- 
rate duties. 

It lias been objected to this measure that it was injurious 
in a moral point of view, by occasioning an increased con- 
sumption of spirits. But the slalcmenls already made sliow 
the groundlessucss of this allegation. The reduction of 
the duties substituted l(‘g.'d for illegal distillation, and freed 
the country from the perjuries ami other atro<*itios that grew 
out of the previous systcmi ; hut it. would be wholly erroneous 
to say that it increased drunkenne.ss. It has been already 
seen tliat the commissioners, who had the best means of ob- 
taining accurate information, estimated the coiisumplion of 
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spirits in Ireland, in 1823, at ten millions of gallons; and 
when greatest, in 1838, thirteen years after, when the popu- 
lation had been largely increased, tlio consumption was only 
12,296,342 gallons. No doubt, therefore, the measure de- 
serves to be considered as having been, in every point of view, 
most successful. The table shows that the increase of duty, 
from 25. lOd. to 3.v. 4d., in 1S30, perceptibly diminished the 
quantity of spirits brought to the charge; and as it was 
found to give a considerable stimulus to smuggling, which 
had previously been nearly extinct, it was again reduced, 
in 1835, to 2.y. 4d. Tlie extraordinary diminution in the 
consumption of spirits, since 1839, though in sonic degree, 
perhaps, ascribable to the addition of 4c/. a gallon made to 
the (Inly in 1840, is prineij idly owing to the great exertions 
of Father Matthew, and the spread of temperance societies; 
and notwithstanding the loss of revenue it lias occasioned, 
the change has certainly been of much public advantage?; 
and provided it be maintained, few things could have 
occurred seemingly better fitted to improve the pliysieal 
as w'ell as llie moral condition of the people. The ill- 
advised addition of l.y. a gallon made to tlie duty iu 1842 
was repealed in 1813; for while it gave a powT>rrul stimulus 
to clandestine distillation, it is abundant ly certain it would 
not liave added anything to the revenue, or given any addi- 
tional stimulus to the temperance movement. 

7'he experience of Scotland is hardly less conclusive in 
regard to the advantage of low duties on spirits than tliat of 
Ireland ; exorbitant duties having produced near.ly the same 
elFects in the former as in the latter. Mr. John IJay Forbes, 
formerly she rid- depute of Perthshire, now a lord of session, 
stated in evidence before the commissioners, that, according 
to the best information lie could obtain, the quantity of ille- 
gally distilled spirits annually produced in the Highlands 
could not amount to less than two millions of irallons. In 
corroboration of this ho stated that, in 1821, only 298,138 
gallons were brought to the charge in tlie Highlands ; and 
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of these, 254,000 gallons were permitted to the Lowlands, 
leaving only 44,000 gallons for the consumption of the whole 
country ; a supply which, we are well assured, would hardly 
be sufficient for the demand of two moderately populous 
parishes. In a letter of Captain Munro, of Teaninich, to the 
commissioners, it is stated that, at Tain, where there are 
upwards of twenty licensed public-liouses, not one gallon had 
been permitted from the legal distilleries for upwards of 
twelve months,” though a small quantity of smuggled whisky 
had been purchased at the excise sales, to give a colour of 
legality to the trade. The same gentleman thus expresses 
himself in another part of his letter : — The moral effects 
of this baneful trade of smuggling on the lower classes are 
most conspicuous, and increasing in an alarming degree, as 
evidenced by the multi})licity of crimes, and by a d(‘gree of 
insubordination formerly little tnovvn iu this part of the 
countiy. Ill several districts, such as Strathconon, Strath- 
carroii, &c., the excise olliifers are now olfon deforced, and 
dare not attempt to do their duty ; and smuggled vvliisky is 
often carritid to market by smugglers escorted by armed 
men, in. defiance of the laws. In short, the Irish system is 
making progress in the Highlands of Scotland.*’ 

To arrest the progress of demoralisation, government, 
pursuant to the judicious advice of the commissioners, re- 
duced the duties on Scotch to the same level as those on 
Irish whisky ; and the consequences were equally signal and 
salulaiy. The subjoined statement shows the effect of the 
various changes in tlie rates of duty from 1799 down to tlie 
present time (see p, 350). 

This (able sets the advantage of the reduction of the 
duty in 1823 in the clearest point of view; the consumption 
of duty-paid spirits having more than doubled in the course 
of two years, at the same time that illicit distillation was 
all but suppressed. The addition of Gt/. to the duty in 1830 
gave a check to the consumption from which it did not 
speedily recover, and revived, rliough happily to no great 
extent, tlu# dormant energies of the smuggler. The influ- 
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An Ao(’orNT of tlu> Qi antities of Cohn Simkit*? mafic in Scotland, wliich 
have palil the Ilfitlcs of Excise for Home Consiimplion ; slalinjr the Hate of 
Duty jiaid, and also the Nett Amoniit of llevcntio received, in eacli Vear 
since the Year l7i>S. 
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, 
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encc of the unwisely added lo the duty in 1840 is also 
most percepi ible. 

Previously to the reduction of the duty on Irish and 
Scotch spirits, in 1823, the duly on En‘:^Ijsli sj)int.s amounted 
to ll.v. 8;t(/. a-gallon. This liigh duty, and the restric- 
tions under wliich the trade was placed, were productive 
of the worst efTects. They w^ent far to cnahle the dis- 
tillers to fix the price of spirits, ‘-'and (■onsecpienlly” (we 
quote the words of the commissioners) to I'aiso it much 
beyond tliat which was sufficient to repay, with a profit, tlie 
cost of the manufacture and the duty advanced to the 
Crown.” And, in proof of this, the commissioners mention 
that, in November, 1823, when corn spirits might be 
pur(ffias(?d in Scotland for about 2.y. 3(L a-gallon, raw sj[>irits 
could not be purchased in England for loss than 4v. iSd, 
ready money, and 4^9. 9^/. credit, omitting in both cases the 
dutj In consequence of this state of things, the adultera- 
tion of spirits was carried on to a great extent in England ; 
and the large profits made by the smuggler occasioned their 
clandestine inq>ortatioii in considerable quantities from Scot- 
land and Ireland. To obviate these inconveniences, and at 
the same time to neutralise the powerful additional stimulus 
that the reduction of the duties in S(!oiland and Ireland 
would have given to smuggling, had tiie duties in Jingland 
been continued at tlieir former amount, the latter were re-* 
(bleed, in 1820, to 7s\ a-gallon ; facilities being at the same 
time given to the importation of spirits from fln^ other parts 
of tlie om])ire ; and, in consequence of these nu^asures, the 
quantity of spirits brought to the charge was al>out doul)Ied. 
In a fiscal point of view the success of the measure was too 
obvious and decided to admit of dispute ; but it has, bke the 
preceding measures in Ireland and ^icotland, been com- 
plained of for the encouragement ^it is said to have given to 
the vice of gin-drinking. Hut there is really tio foundation for 
this allegation. At tlie period (1823) when the consumption 
of homc-iyade spirits appeared, from the excise returns, to 
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An Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Knguand, which have 
paid the Duties of Excise for Home Consumption ; stating tlie Rate of Duty 
j)iiid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue received in each Year since the 
Year 1790. 


No. of Callous. 


Rate per Gallon. 


Nett Amount of Revenue. 
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2,97.3,908 
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3,198,348 
3,110,121 
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amount to about three millions and "a half gallons, the 
commissioners of revenue inquiry estimated it, taking the 
smuggled spirits into account, at between five and six millions 
ditto! and it appears from the foregoing account (p. 352), 
that it amounted for the year ended the 5th of January, 1844, 
to 7,719,458 gallons, producing 3,023,445/. of revenue; so 
that making allowance for the increase of population since 
1823, and for the check given to adulteration and smuggling, 
and considering also that the consumption of foreign spirits 
was not greater in 1843 than in 1823, it may be safely 
affirmed that the practice of spirit drinking has not increast>d 
in England during the last twenty years. No doubt, how- 
ever, it is still much too prevalent, and a great deal of money 
is wasted by the poor on gin which had far better be expended 
on other things. But how much soever we may deplore 
the prevalence of gin-drinking, the evil is not one that can 
be cured, or even mitigated, by increasing the duties on 
spirits. Such increase would substitute illegitimate for legi- 
timate channels of supply; it would injure the public 
revenue and diffuse among the populace the predatory and 
ferocious habits that mark the character of the smuggler ; 
and it would do all this without lessening in any degree 
the vice of drunkenness. 

But tliough we cannot lessen the consumption of gin by 
increasing the duties thereon, we may lessen it by making 
the necessary reductions on other things. A taste for tea is 
not very compatible with a taste for gin ; and the reduction 
of the duties on tea to a reasonable amount, would, by en- 
couraging its consumption, be one of the best means of dis- 
couraging the consumption of gin, and consequently of pro- 
moting file progress of temperance and the well-being of the 
lower classes. And as this change, however advantageous, 
would merely be from one taxed article to another, the 
interests of the revenue would not suffer by its taking place. 

Tile history of the duties on foreign spirits (brandy and 
geneva) affords an additional illustration of the pernicious 

2 a 
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influence of oppressive duties. At an average of the four 
years ending with 1782, when the duties on brandy and 
geneva amounted to 9 a*. per wine gallon on proo I’ spirits, and 
to 18.y. per do. on sucli as %vere of greater strength, 710,004 
gallons (643,112 brandy, and 97,492 gtneva) were annually 
entered for consumption. But it a})pears, from a statement 
in the First Report of the Revenue Commission in 1783, 
that the Commissioners of Excise estimated tliat in the pre- 
ceding three years upwards of 13,000,000 gallons of foreign 
spirits had been clandestinely imported.* This estimate 
may, perhaps, have been exaggerated ; but that smuggling 
was then carried on to an unprecedented extent, is a fact 
which no one has ever attempted to dispute. Mr. Pitt, who 
was fully aware of the magnitude (;f ihe evil, determined 
upon its suppression, and in that view reduced the duty to 
5a*. a-gallon. The event more than answered his expec- 
tations ; the entries for consumption having amounted, in 
1789 and 1790, to 2,114,025 gallons a-year, at an average. 
In 1791 the duty w^as raised to 5a\ lOr/. per gallon ; the 
quantities entered for consumption in that year and in 1792 
being respectively 1,949,418 and 1,984,822 gallons. 

During the w^ar that soon after broke out with France the 
duties were increased fill, athmgth, they amounted, in 1814, 
to 18 a'. 10c/. per wine gallon (e(|ual to 22.y. 6c/. per imperial 
gallon), at which rate they continued till 1810, when id, per 
gallon being added to them, they have since been 22.y. 10c/. 
a-gallon ! 

During the W'ar the trade was liable to so many interrup- 
tions from other causes than the vaiiatioiis in the rate of 
duty, that no proper estimate can be formed of the peculiar 
influence of the latter ; but since the peace the mischievous 
influence of the exorbitant height to which it has been car- 
ried has been obvious to every one. 

At an average of the four years ending with 1792, when 
the duty was 6a*. 6t/. per imperial gallon, the entries for con- 


* Haiiiiltoii’s Principles of Taxation, pp, 273, 275., 
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sumption (in Great Britain) amounted 1o 1,733,816 imperial 
gallons a-year. And as the popidation has nearly doubh^d 
since 1790, had tho consumption continued at its old level, 
as compared with the consumers, it should at present have 
amounted to about 3,460,000 gallons. But, in point of fact, 
it only amounted, during the tlirec years ending with 1812, 
to 1,134,061 gallons, bei?ig loss than ono-third part, as com- 
pared wdth the population, of what it amoui»1:ed to when the 
duty was 6^. 6r/. a-gallon. 

But in this, as in all similar cases, tho real is unieh 
greater than the ap])arent consumption. Tlio cost of brandy 
and geneva varies in the contiguous continental ports from 
3.y. to r>.v. a-gallon; and it is needless to say, that under such 
circumstances smugglijig and adulteration are very exten- 
sively ])ractised. Hound the coasts of Kent and Sussex (lie 
fisliermon aiul country-])oople ar*. more than half smugghus ; 
and ferocious contests not urjirequently take place between 
them and the coast-guard. And while, on the one hand, 
the revenue is defrauiled l)y the clandestine iiilrodnetion of 
foreign spirits, it is, on the other, equally defrauded by the 
sale of counterfeits, passed oft* as genuine Cognac and 
Schiedam. 

Under these circunislances can any one doubt that the 
reduction of tlio duty on foreign spirits to lO.s*. or 12.v. a-gal- 
lon (for any less reduction would be of no use) would be a 
most advantageous measure? The precedent of 1786, when 
Mr. Pitt trebled the legitimate consumption of foreign spirits 
and added considerably to the revenue by taking 50 per 
cent, from the duties, is in all respects applicable to Iho 
existing state of things. It may be supposed, perhaps, that 
were the consumption of brandy and geneva to increase, that 
of British spirits would be proportionally diminished; so 
that the revenue would lose on the one hand by the reduc- 
tion of tho duties what it gained*' on the other. Such, how- 
ever, could not ha the case. The duties on Britisli sjn'rits 
are, in England, 7s, lOr/. ; in Scotland, 3.v. 8rf. ; and in 
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that to whatever extent they might be superseded by spirits 
charged with a duty of 10^. or 12^. per gallon, the revenue 
would be largely benefited. There is not, however, any real 
ground for supposing that the proposed change wo\ild sensibly 
affect the consumption of British spirits. The latter would 
be used after the reduction of the duty on foreign spirits, as 
tliey are used at this moment, by the bulk of the lower 
classes, the consumption of foreign spirits being principally 
confined to those of a superior grade. The reduction of the 
duty on foreign spirits in 1786 was not followed by any 
falling off in the consumption of British spirits; and though 
the consumption of coffee was increased more than six-fold 
by the reduction of the duty in 1808, that increase, gigantic 
as it was, had no effect wlmtcver on the consumption often. 
And wliat reason is there for thinking that the increased 
foisumption of foreign spirits should have a different effect ? 
The reduction of the duty to 10s. or I2s, a-gallon would make 
an end of that smuggling and adidteralion which is now so 
(‘xtensively carried on ; and would, in this way, add materially 
to the revenue and to the well-being of the population. 

But the question with regard to the reduction of the duty 
on foreign spirits is not to be looked at only in a fiscal point 
of view. Their reduction to a reasonable amount would be 
of v*T’y great importance to the commercial interests of tins 
country. Our trade with France has increased during the 
last ten years more rajjidly than almost any other branch of 
our commerce; and notliing would be so likely to extend it 
as tile reduction of the duties in question. Brandy is one of 
the principal equivalents Prance has to offer for foreign com- 
modities ; and those who exclude it, or load it with oppressive 
duties, lay, by so doing, tlieir trade with her under serious 
dilUouUies. We are apt enough to find fault with the com- 
mercial policy of Prance, which, indeed, is in many respects 
highly objectionable. In tVuth and reality, however, she is 
more liberal to us than we are to her; and for some years 
past the value of the exports from England to Prance has 
very materially exceeded that of the imports. But, what- 
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ever policy France may adopt, more than enough has been 
said to show that our interests woidd be most materially pro- 
moted by the effectual induction of the present exorbitant 
duties on foreign spirits. Such a measure would suppress a 
widely extended system of smuggling and fraud ; would in- 
crease the revenue; and would add very considerably to our 
trade. 

It is a curious fact that notwithstanding the immense in- 
crease of population and wealth since 1790, the consumption 
of wine has remained nearly stationary. This singular result 
has been ascribed to the change of habits, and the increase 
of temperance among the middle and upper classes. But 
though this has, no doubt, had considerable influence, we 
incline to think that the great increase in the numbers of those 
who drink wine would more than countervail the (thange of 
habit; and that the falling oft’ in the consumption as com- 
pared with the population is to be ascribed to the increase of 
the duties, and to the extensive adulteration to which wine 
is subject (see ante, p. 328). We have previously noticed 
the sudden and rapid increase in the consumption of Prencli 
wines occasioned by the reduction of the duty, lu 1825, from 
13.V. 9d. to 7s, 6d. per imperial gallon (ante, p. 168). And 
the gradually increasing consumption of Marsala, which now 
exceeds 400,000 gallons a-year, shows the powerful influence 
of cheapness in creating a demand even for an indittereut 
wine. But to show how much the consum])tion of wine is 
promoted by moderate duties, it is only necessary to state 
that the reduction in 1825 was not confined to French wines; 
but that it was univei-sal, and that it amounted to about 50 per 
cent., the duty on Portuguese, Spanish, and Sicilian wines 
being reduced from \)s. Id. to 4s, lOd. per imperial gallon, and 
that on Rhenish from 11s. 3d, to 4s, Wd. Now observe the 
influence of this cflectual reduction. At an average of the 
four years ending with 1824, the consumption amounted to 
4,792,259 gallons a-year ; whereas at an average of the four 
years beginning with 1826 (being those after the reduction). 
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the consumption {iiuountod to 6,506, t208 gjallons a-year, or 
to l,773,9d9 gallons more than during the high duties. In 
onsequonce of the increase of consumption the loss to the 
revenue occasioned by the reduction in 1825 was but incon- 
siderable. Hut circumstances are at present matorially dif- 
ferent ; and it is not so easy a matter, keeping, as govern- 
ment is bound to do, the intoresls of the revenue in view, to 
deal with the existing duties. Being only 5s. 9r/. per im- 
perial gallon, or rather less than 1&*. j)er bottle, they cannot 
be objected to when charged on the superior qualities. 
They are not oppressive except wlien apjilied to the inferior 
qualities ; and from the difficidty of fairly assessing ad 
valorem duties on wine (j). 17o), it is no easy matter to ob- 
viate this defect. A reduction of the present duty to tJie 
low rate of 3.s. per gallon, would occasion a st>rious loss of 
revenue without beung of any material advantage. Such 
reduction would not amount to 6r/. a-bottlc, and would con- 
S('quently be all but imperceptible in as far as regards the 
finer and higher priced wines; and evtni as regards those 
of an inferior (piality it may be doubted whether its influence 
would bo very considerable. Unless, therefore, means 
should be discovert'd for obviating the difUcullies in the way 
of assessing an ad valorem duly on wine, there would pro- 
bably be but little advatitage in disturbing the subsisting 
arraiigemont. 

FroTM the reign of William III. down to 1831, Fivjicli 
wines were burdened with duties which were never less than 
33.V per cent, higher than those laid on other wines. l.)uring 
its conliimaiicc this was the most unjustifiable and mis- 
chievous regulation in our commercial code. It was directly 
injurious Ity forcing the consumption of an ini’erior in ])re- 
ference to a superior wine ; and it was still more injuiious 
by its oiVensivo charaejer, and by its provoking and justify- 
ing the retaliatory measure!^ adopted by the French against 
our trade. The abolition of this miserable remnant of a 
sliort-sighled, vindictive policy ''a.s one of the wisest of tile 
commercial measm-i s of this century. « 
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The liistory of other countries abounds with equally con- 
clusive examples of the superior productiveness of moderate 
duties. In J 77«^ M. Turgot deducted a half from the 
customs and other duties chargeable on the fish sold in the 
Paris market ; but^ notwithstandiiig this reduction, the 
amount of the duties collected was not diminished. The 
demand for fish must therefore have been doubled, in con* 
sequence of the inhabitants being enabled to supply them- 
selves at a comparatively cheap rate.* 

In 1813, when sugar imported into the French empire 
paid a duty of one franc sixty cents, the livre or pound, 
tile imports amounted to about fourteen millions of pounds, 
wliicli, as b'raiice, and the countries then incorporated with 
her, conlained about foi*ty-two millions of inhabitants, gives 
the third })art of a pound weight to each. In 1814 this 
exorbitant duty was reduced to about a fifth part, or to 
thirty cents, tlie pound; and though the population of 
France had tlien been reduced from forty-two to about 
Ivventy-eight millions, the average annual im])ortations of 
1811 and 1815 amounted to forty-four millions of pounds, 
being upwards of 1.^11). to each iiidividuid, or about five 
tinies as much as the consumption had amounted to under 
the high duly. In consequence of this increase of consump- 
tion the low duty yielded nearly as large a revenue as the 
high duty, I 

Ustariz gives a variety of details respecting the disastrous 
rllects wliieh cerlaiii taxes have had ou industry in Spain, 
and the advantages resulting from tlie repeal and modifica- 
tion of others, some of which wo have previously noticed. 
Among other instances, he tells us that Valencia, though 
baiTcn of grain and Jlocks, and not equal in extent to two- 
thirds of Arragoii, paid a much larger revenue to the royal 
treasury. This, he says, was owing to the comparatively 
llourisliiiig state of eoiiimiM'cc and manufactures in Valencia ; 

o y 

Sny, ‘ Tmlle d'EroiioTuit- Puliliiiuo,' tome ii., p. 339. Lord Kames, in 
his ' Stetclioa of ilio History of M:ui,’ .'■(ates tliat these duties amounted to forty- 
fight per cent, nd valorem. Vol. i. p. dto. edit. 

t ‘ IliclK^se dcs Nations,’ par (iariiier, v., p. 301, 2de cd. 
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and he then adds, — ^^This increase and improvement in 
manufactures and commerce is ascribed to tlie ecjuitable and 
kind treatment the weavers receive in that province, and to 
his majesty’s goodness in reducing the excessive taxes which 
were charged upon flesh meat and other provisions ; and his 
taking off wholly that which was laid on bread in ancient 
times; as also the imposts known by the name of ancient 
duties and generalities. Those duties were partly replaced 
by others, but in such a manner that tliey were rendered 
much lighter, the people in general eased, and the royal 
revenue imyjroved.”* 

The case of Ireland during the latter years of the late 
war affords evidence, which is of itself more than sufficient 
though there were none else to which to appeal, to demon- 
strate the impotency of taxation when carried beyond a 
certain extent to produce revenue. We have previously seen 
that the too great additions made to the duty on spirits 
in Ireland, occasioned a serious diminution and not an in- 
crease of revenue ; and similar results followed the exces- 
sive additions made to the customs duties on spirits, wines, 
tobacco, and other articles imported into tliat country. But 
without tiring the reader by entering into details, it is suffi- 
ciiMit to direct bis attention to the following account of the 
nett revenue of Ireland in 1807, 1817, &c. : — 


Revenue of Ireland raid into the Exchequer in British Currency, excluding 
the trilling articles of Quit-rents and Fees, in 



1807 

lsS17 

1818 

1819 

1820 

18;jl 

Customs , . . . 



1,635,470 

1,514,259 

1,202,380 

1,437, (‘>63 

Excise . . . • ) 

1 ,7(^1 4Git 

fl,r>87,SHl 

1 ,8.33,473 

] ,705,328 

1,504,651 

1,632,640 

Assessed Taxes , j 

( 442,708 

3-12,615 

280,150 

2r4,:>70 

308,223 

Sf.imps . . , . . 

5t'A,424 

520, 2C6 

5U9,U39| 

482,469 

407,403 

400,827 

Post-Oftico .... 

71,;W’ 

57.230 

4G, 153 

,53,538 

59,077 

65,538 

Total . . 

4,37«,241 

4,191,950 

4,366,730 

4,035,744 

3.498,081 

3,844,881 


But in the interval between 1807 and 1816 taxes were 


‘ Tlu’oiy and Practice of Commerce,’ vol. ii. p. 310. Eii^. 'i'rans. 
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imposed in Ireland which it was estimated would produce 
as follows : — 


Taxes imposed in 1808 • 

. 

• 


. £363,000 

yy 

„ 1809 . 

• 



. 600,000 

it 

„ 1810 . 

. 

• 


No budget. 


„ 1811 , 

» 



. 338,000 


„ 1812 . 

. 



. 229,000 

»> 

„ 1813 . 

, 



. 595,000 


„ 1814 . 

, 


9 

. 521,000 

» 

„ 1815 . 

• 

• 


. 730,000 


Total 

. 

ft 

9 

£3,376,000 


Now, if we deduct from this sum taxes estimated to pj o- 
duce about 360,000/. a-year remitted at the end of the war, 
it follows, had the estimates on whicli the taxes were im- 
posed been good for anything, that the nett revenue of 
Ireland should have been about three millions greater in 
1817 and the subsequent years than in 1807. But the above 
account shows that instead of being increased, the revenue 
had been diminished in the interval between 1807 and 1817 ; 
and, consequently, that the new taxes, whicli it ivas said 
would produce above 3,000,000/. a-yeur, had not, in fact, 
produced a solitary sixpence. Tlioy diminished consump- 
tion, and threw the greater part of the supj)ly of taxed 
articles into the hands of smugglers, but they were unable 
to divert a single farthing from the pockets of the people 
into the Treasury, 

Now, look at the other side of the picture: the duly on 
spirits, w’hich amounted in 1817 to 5s, 7lrf., was, in 1843, 
only 2s. 8d. per gallon; the assessed taxes, which produced, in 
1817, 442,708/., have since been wholly repealed; the rates 
of postage have been reduced from (probably) about 4d. or 
5d, to Id. ; and some important reductions have been made in 
the customs duties : and yet, despite those reductions, despite 
the eflbrts of Father Matthew, which have materially affected 
the duty on spints, and despite the pernicious agitation which 
tlisturbs, distracts, and impoverishes the country, the nett 
revenue of Ireland amounted in 1843 to 4,097,385/. ! Can 
more be required to establish the immeasurable superiority 
in every point of view of moderate over oppressive taxes? 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TNFLC/EXCE OF VAUl ATIONS IN THE VALUE OF MONEY 
ON TAXATION. 

The 1 -ato of taxation is afVeclod by variations in the value of 
money, increasing wlion its value rises, and climinishing when 
it falls. 

llume has observed, in Ins ‘ Essay on Money,’ that “ In 
evei*y kingdom into which money begins to flow in greater 
abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face; 
labour and industry gain life, the merchant becomes more 
ent^n'prising, the manufacturer mon.> diligent and skilful, 
and even th.e iarmer follows his plougli witli greater alacrity 
and attention. But \\lien gold and silver are diminishing, 
the workman lias not the same employment from the manu- 
facturer and rnercfiant, though ho pays the same price for 
everything in the market. 'I'he farmer cannot dis])ose of liis 
corn and cattle, though he must pay tlie same rent to the 
landlord. Tlie jioverty, beggary, and sloth tiiat must ensue 
are easily foreseen. ’ 

11. ime appears to have supp'osed tlnit the stimulus lie has 
so well descj'ibed, given hy an influx of money to industry, ori- 
gina.ted in the circumstance of the adilitional money coming 
lij .stinto the hands ofcaj.italists, and enahling them to extend 
their hiisinesses and em[)loy mortMvork-people. But though 
tills would undoubtedly have some considerable influence, 
we incline to think that the jjliilosophical historian has over- 
looked the mode in which an increase in the quantity and a fall 
in the value of money principally contribute to excite indus- 
try and cnteipi-ise. Sucli fall proportionally diminishes the 
taxes^ and otlier fixed money -pay mm its borne by the indus- 
rrious classes. 'Ibe prices of commodities vary with varia- 
tions in the value of moin^y, while taxes, rents, iiiortgages, 
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unci othcT p(?(Hiniary bnrdeus continue stationary. The latter 
are rated or sj)ecifiod in certain amounts of money ; those to 
whom they are duo being obliged to receive the stipulated 
amounts in payment, though the value of money should have 
fallen 10, 20, or even 50 per cent, since the date of tlie contract 
or engagement in which tla; payments originate; those by 
whom they are due being on tlicir j^aiT bound tO])ay the same 
amounts though there had been a corres])onding rise in the 
value of money.* Hence the |)owei lul influence of variations 
in its value over the dillerent classes of society. When it 
declines, the debtor poition of society, or those who have 
flxed money-})aynients to make, are proportionally bene- 
fited at the expense of the creditor poilion, oi* tliose who have 
Slid) payments to receive, and conversely wliea it rises, 
h^undliolders, annuilanls, landholders duiing the currency of 
the leases of their estates, mortgagee's, &c., sull’er according 
to til!) diminution in the value of the currency; for though 
inoney-iiiconus and claims continue iiojuinallv the same, 
tlieir value is really roduced, and they no longer liave their 
foi’iner command over necvs.saries and couveniencos. But 
liie farmer, while he pays the same rent to his landlord, the 
same taxes to govermr;eiit, and, })crliaps, the same, compo- 
sition for tithe, sells his produce for a })ricl^ increased propor- 
tionally to the reduced value of mojuy. In like manner the 
nierchaiil, manufacturer, and tritclesman pay the same duties 
on their goods, tlie same ])ort and nuirket dues, the same tolls, 
the same rent for shops and wai'ehouses, the same rate of iii- 
ler('>t for capital borrow<Hl, while they all obtahi inertjased 
[nices foi’ whatever tliey have to sell. In otlnn' words, the 
condition of fariius's, manufacturers, and ti’adesuien of all de- 
scriptions is improved at th(5 expense of their landlords and 
cuxlitors, and of the fundi loldei’s, and otlu'i* receivoivs of taxes, 
whose incomes arc eitlier temporarily or permanently rc- 

In }iiitu)uity, when tl»o ami tiiioiiiiss of coins were liable to IVe(|iient 

clianj'e.s, it vvjLii not uimsvuil to stipulate that valor nnmetoc comiderandm atque 
i/i.qMtii:/)dffs eat a itwpore vuuiractus, noa aalrut a tempore aolutioilis, llut such 
hiivn.ilatioiis now unknowu. 
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duced through the fall in the value of money. Tlie greater 
the fall the more advantageous for them, and conversely. 

Now, when we consider the endless variety of fixed or sta- 
tionary pecuniary payments in such a country as this, including 
not only the sums paid as interest on the public debt, but most 
of the other outgoings of government which do not speedily ac- 
commodate themselves to the alteienl value of money, with the 
rents payable for fartns and houses let on lease, or under equi- 
valent agreements, fees, duties, the interest of mortgages, and 
other stationary loans, the sums payable to private annui- 
tants and to clergymen, the fees of lawyers, physicians, &c., 
it is obvious that the total of such payments must amount to 
a vast sura. No doubt it sometimes, and, indeed, not unfre- 
quently happens, that individuals belong to both classes, or 
that they have fixed payments to receive as well as to make, 
and that, therefore, neither the gain to the one party;, nor the 
loss to the other, from fluctuations in the value of money, is 
so great as might be at first supposed. Still, however, there 
is no room for doubting that the greater proportion by far of 
fixed payments is made to the classes not engaged in business, 
or in industrious undertakings, by those who are. And hence 
the signal advantage conferred by any considerable fall in the 
value of money on the latter, that is, on those whose well- 
being is commonly, though improperly, supposed to be identi- 
cal with that of the public. Such fall, by ligliteiiing the 
burden of taxation and all the fixed charges affecting them, 
increases universally tla^ productiveness of industiy and the 
rate of profit; and it is hardly necessary to add, that this 
increased profit operates as a spur to production; tliat it 
quickens all the operations of trade, and occasions an in- 
creastKl demand for labour. 

The opposite effects follow, of cours(3, when, instead of fall- 
ing, the currency becomes more valuable. Taxes and fixed 
charges being then augmented in an equal degrei3, tlie profits 
of those by whom they arc principally borne arc proportion- 
ally reduced ; industry is depressed ; and the situation of tljo 
productive classes changed for the woi’se. ^ 
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Hence it is always indispensable, if we would form a fair 
estimate of the pressure of taxation at difR^rent periods, to 
learn, in the first place, whether money has been of tlie same 
value at the i^riods to be compared ; and if not, how mucii 
it has varied. A large nominal amount of taxation may not, 
provided money have a low value, be a greater burden than 
a comparatively small nominal amount of taxation, where 
money has a high value. 

In illustration of this statement we may observe, that at an 
avei’age of the three years ending with 1816, the depreciation 
of the currency as compared with gold, amounted to 20 per 
cent., having in 1814 exceeded 25 per cent. Now, as the 
average nett revenue of the United Kingdom amounted 
during the same period of three years to 68,536,521/. a-year^ 
it follows, allowing for the dej)reciation of the currency, that it 
did not then really exceed 54,820,217/. estimated in our 
present money, being only about 3,000,000/. a-year greater 
than the revenue in 1840, 1841, and 1842. And it has been 
argued, that if to the advantages accruirig to the productive 
portion of the community during the latter years of the war, 
fi’om tliedin)inu1ion of taxation occasioned by the depreciation, 
we add the advaiitagos they derived from the diminution of 
rent, interest, and other fixed payments, it will be found that 
the burdens they had to bear at the jK^riod referred to were 
really l(?s.s than tljo.se tlicy have siuct) had to sustain, notwith- 
standing the repeal of so many taxes. 

But though the rise in the value of tlie currency subst^- 
quently to 1815 ailded most materially to the burdens laid 
on the productive classes, it certainly has not done this to 
anything like the extent implied in this statement. Had popu- 
lation and industry remained about stiitionary since 1815, we 
do not know tliat those who contend tliat the payments on 
account of taxes and fixed burdens now to be made by the 
industrious classes do not differ materially from those they 
had to make in that year, would be very wide of the mark. 
But everybody knows that, instead of being stationary, tlie 
populatiorij wealth, and productive capacities of the United 
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Kin<T(lom have incmistHl prodigiously since 1815 ; so that, 
siij)po.sin^ the real amount of tlie ])ul)lic burdens and lixeil 
charges to have \aried but litthi siiu'e the above (*poeh, it 
must now, from tlie i^rnsiter fudd over which it is sjiread, 
and tlie greater ability to bear it, be proportionally less lelt. 
Idle same amount ol‘ taxation that would entail grt'al priva- 
tions on an individual worth only ^100/. a -year woiihl be 
coinparativtdy little felt by him were his incorru^ increased to 
400 /. or 450 /. And vve ijiclino to think that the iiicreas<' 
of the public income since the conclusion of the revolutionary 
war with l<d*ance has been in soiiielhing like this proportion. 

Although, however, there cannot^ as it appears to us, bt' 
any doubt that a fall in the value of monew, though injurious 
to large classes, is, on the wiiole, advantageous to a country, 
we hopi? it will not be tliiMice inferri'd tliat wi» are disposed to 
approve in any degree of an intentional reduction of its value. 
Money being the standard or measure of value, it is of the 
utmost importance that it should vary as liltle as ]H>ssible. 
Governments are bound to do all in their power to give eilect 
to the legitimate contra cis and engagenu^nis of individuals; 
and it would Ix^ the grossest in justice were they to at tempt, by 
raising or kwvering the value of in<.M:ey, to benclil certain classes 
at the expcMJSe of otli<?rs. VVliat Aer might be gained, on the 
one hand, by a dejn-eciation of tlu^ currency would, there is 
every reason to think, be more than lost, on tlie other, by tlie 
flagrant breach of faiili by which it would be accompanied. 
Public and private credit woukl, for a. while, be destroyed; 
and a large amount of capital would be transferred to other 
countries as to places of security. It is needless to attempt to 
apologize for a measure of this sort by saying, that it is neces- 
sary to lighten tlie pressure of a taxation too gn'at for the 
resources of tile country. Were such really tlie case, the 
proper plan would be to make an I'quivalcnt deduction from 
the public debt ; for tliis would accomplish the object in view' 
without affecting the creditors of private individuals, and de- 
frauding every one who had lent money or sold goods on 
credit of a portion of his just claims. " When it becomes 
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necessary for a >ta1e to declare itself bank nipt, in the s<iine 
manner as when it bei*omes necessary for an individual to do 
so, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is always die mea- 
sure wliich is both least dishonourable to the debtor, and 
least hurtful to the creditor, honour of a state is surely 

very poorly provided for, when, in ortler to cover the dis- 
grace of a n^al bankruptcy, it has recourse to a juggling 
trick of tliis kind, so easily seen through and at (lie same 
time so extremely pernicious.”* 

Jt has sometimes been alleged lliat the rist; in the value ot‘ 
the currency in the inteia al lietween 1811, when the di'precia- 
tion was greatest, and 1821, when it ci'as<.ul, was really much 
greater than is indicated by the dillerenco during that period 
between the values of ])aper and gold; inasmucli as it is con* 
t(?mled that the value of gold was itself raisi'd by the return to 
specie payments. We doubt, howe\'i*r, wh(‘tlh‘r this opinion 
have any good foundation. The (piaiility of the precious 
metals distributed among the vfirious nations of the earth is 
too vast to liave been seii^Ibly ali’ecled by tlw^ drain occasioned 
by the resum[>lion of (%isli payments in this country; and it is 
probable that tlie facilities given for the emjdoymiMit of hills, 
and other substitules for money, by the nearly simultaneous 
cessation of hostilities on the continent, more than counUTvail.<Ml 
the increased demand for specie in (ireat Hritain. 'rhe re- 
markable fall that has ta.k<}n place in tlie prices of corn and 
most other ai ticles since the peace has frequently h(jjen referred 
to as affording a conclusive prooi' of a general rise in the 
value of money. We believe, however, that it is impossible 
to specify a single article that has falhm in price since 1815, 
of which the 1‘all may not he satisfuctorily accounted for by 
changes in the channels of its siqiply, or in the cost of its 
production, or both. It is to the iiicreajiiMl facilities given to 
commercial intcjrcourse, and the wonderful improvements and 
discoveries in the arts, and not to any increase in tiie value ot' 




* Wealth of Nations, y). 4‘2.‘L 
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gold, that We are really indebted for the reduction in tlie price 
of commodities since 1816. 

In so far, indeed, as the prices of commodities in this country 
were raisetl by the depreciation of the currency during the 
latter years of tlie war, in the same degree were tliey reduced 
when the curmucy recovered its value, and ciish payments were 
rtisumcd. But there are really no grounds for thinking that 
the mcasui'e had any effect beyond what is now stated, or that 
it sensibly affected the value of gold, or raisetl the standard 
of the currency. 

We have elsewhere given a pretty detailed account of tlie 
circnirnstances w’hich led to the suspension of casli payments 
by the Bank of England in 1797 ;* and at present it is only 
necessary to observe thaf. these were wholly of an accidental 
character ; and that tliough eventually the siispension led 
to an over-issue of bank paper, and the depreciation of the 
currency, it was not introduced because it was supposed 
or imagined it w^ould have any such results. The eri*or 
(and it has produced the most mischievous consc*quences) 
consisted in not reverting to specie payments immediately 
after the crisis of 17V)7 had passed away. StHiing, howe\ er, 
that the standard had been virtually abandoned in 1797, and 
that the currency had been depreciated from 1800 do\^'^l to 
1819, and especially from 1809 to 1816, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the standard was not diminished in 1815, or 
1816, by raising the mint price of gold from 3/. 176*. lO^c/. 
to 4/. 10 a\, or 4/. lC)s. an ounce. Great injustice was certainly 
done to those who had lent money to the state, or to individuals, 
previously to 1800, by the subsequent depreciation; though, 
as a large proportion of the debts or credits originally belong- 
ing to them must have changed hands during the deprecia- 
tion, at a proportional discount, the farther injustice that would 
have been done to these parties, by reducing the standard in 
1815 or 1816 to the extent already mentioned, would not have 
been nearly so great as might at first be supposed ; at the 
same time that it would have prevented the injury which the 

* Wi^alth of Nations, Note on Money, p. 496. ^ 
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ri.S(> in the value of the eurreiicy between 1810 and 1821 did to 
tlie (rountiy, by making the loans and engagements eutereil 
into during tlie period of the depreciation be made good in an 
iin(l('precia.ted (‘tirrency. The truth is, however, that tlio resto- 
ration of the value of the currency was in a great dc^grec acci- 
dental ; and lliat no proper opportunity was giv(»n ibr inquir- 
ing whether, on the whole, it would bett(?r to continue the 
depreciation, or to r('vert to the old standard. Th<; large 
importations ol* foreign corn, sidisequtmt to the opening of the 
Dutch ports in 1814, by occasioning a heavy fall in its [>rice. 
produced an unpi‘ecedeuted degree of distress, first among the 
agriculturisis, and latterly amongst the country bankeis. In 
1814, J815, and 181() no fewer than 240 private banking 
compani(?seilhor became altogether bankrupt or at least stopped 
|)aynieiits; and the reduction that w^as tlms occasioned in the 
(juantity of hank paper in circulation raise( I its\;du<;.so rapidly 
that in October, 1816, the depr.^ciation W7is reduced to It. 8.y. 
7iL per c(nit. In 1817 and 1S18 the average depreciation of 
paper did Jiot exceed 2/. 13.v. "Id. per cent. In tliij eai*ly 
part of 1819 it rose to about 6/. ptn* cent ; but it vtjry soon 
declined, and in 1820 and 1821 paper was nearly on a level 
witli gold. 

It will, therefore, b(* observed that when the resolution to 
revert to specie payments at the old standard was taken in 
J819, the currency had, owing to circumstances beyond the 
reach of legislative control, been for three years nearly at 
par. Kents, as w ell as j)rices, had been generally reduced ; 
a vast number of annuity bonds had been caneollcd ; and 
much of tlie revulsion and mischief which every sudden in- 
crease in the value of money is sure to occasion had been 
got over. Had the question in regard to the restoration 
of the standard been agitated between 18 JO and 1815. a 
different decision would, perhaps, have been come to. But 
when the matter was decided the currency had nearly re- 
covered its value; so that the object of Parliament was not 
merely to restore the old standard, which it had pledged 
itself to do, hut also to shut the door against a fresh dopre- 
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cialion, and to prevoni the value of paper, which for about 
lliree years liad been nearly on a par with gold, from being 
aoain di't^raded. 

But even if it could be sliown that the Act ol 1819 (Sir 
Robert Peers Act) was inexpedient at the time when it was 
j^assed, tliat would ad<l little or nothing to the pica of those 
who are Jiow clamouring for its repeal or modification. All 
the objoctioiB which it was possible to make to the degrada- 
tion of the standard in 1819, must apply with tenfold force 
to every scheme for degrading it in 1845; while, on tlie 
other hand, all the arguments that could liave boon urged in 
favour of the measure in 1819 are now comparatively worth- 
less. 4"lie reston'd standard has ba>n maintained for twenty- 
six years, and niiu*ty-nine out of every hundred <?xisting con- 
tracts have been ontiM*ed into with reference to it. 4'o tamper 
with it now would be unmixed folly. Wo should again witnes'^ 
the most ])ernicious subversion of ))rivate forlunes. IX'btors 
would be enriched at the expense of their cnulitors; tlui! igno- 
rant and the unwary would be the jney of the cunning and 
the crafty ; and capitalists woidd be eager to leaver a country 
where, owning to tlu^ bad faith of government, it was impossibli^ 
to make loans except at tli(^ risk of getting repaid in a clt^in’e- 
elated curnnury. Whatever, ilieivforo/' to avail ourselves of 
the just and forcible expressions of Mr. Harris, may be tin' 
fate of future limes, and wliatcn tn* the I'xigeucies of a Hairs 
may recpiire, it is lo bi? lioj)ed that ll)at most awkward, clan- 
destine, and most direful rnetbod of canctdling dc^bls bvdel)as- 
ing tln^ standard of money, will be the last that shall be. 
thought of.’'* 

With the exception of the change occasioned by the dis- 
covery of the American mines, the value of the precious 
metals appears to have varied but little from the earlie.st 
times. It is, however, supposed by many, and apparently 
on pretty good grounds, that the value of gold (which is tlie 
standard of our currency) is again about to undergo a further, 

* Harris on Money and Coins, Part II., p. 108. » 
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iind, |)orha])s, ovoii n greater change than was hruuglit about, 
in tJie IGtli century and the first Iialf ol* the 1 7th, by the 
importation of bullion from the New World. The late in- 
crease in the quantity of gold obtained from the wasliings and 
mines of Asiatic Russia is altogether unprecedented ; and 
ff it should continue for a few years longer, it can hardly 
fail to occasion a fall in its value as compared w'ith silver 
and with everything else. It appears from the official 
accounts that the total product* of tlie washings in Siberia 
in 1S30 amounted to rather loss than 6 poods; whereas 
it; has since gone on increasing with such extraordinary ra 
pidity that in 1842 it amounted to (>31 poods. The total pro- 
duce of all tlic Russian mines and washings in that year being 
971 poods, equivalent to 't2J)7l lbs. troy, or (at 46/. 14 a’. Or/, 
per lb. troy) to 1 ,989,129/. sterling! And the fair presuni])- 
tion would sih iu to bt* that ihi.*' extraordinary supjily will not 
only b(^ maintained, but that it wall continue to in(*rease. At 
all iniaits the produce of the washings and mines amounted iu 
1843 to no fewer than 1342 poods, or 2, 749 J 35/. 9 a-. 3rf. ster- 
ling, being an increase of more than a third on the produce of 
the previous year. Anil it is material to observe that these 
returns comprise only the gold on which duty is paid to the 
Russian GovtTiiment ; and considering the numnitiule of the 
duty, wliicli varies from 20 to 25 [)(*r cent., and the conse- 
quent temptation to fraud and .smuggling on tlie part of the 
officers, as well as of the jiroducers, we may be well assui cd 
that the ]noduce must have been a good deal greater than is 
slated in the returns. We have heard this excess variously 
estimated; but taking it at a fifth part, wiiicli we incline to 
think maybi* pretf^Miear the mark, the total produce in 1843 
will be 3,298,962/. ll.v. Id, 

It may be siqijiosed, perhaps, seeing the vast surface over 
which it has to be spread, that even this additional supply, 
great as it ob\ iou.sly is, will not hvve any veiy marked efFecf 
upon the value of gold, at least for a lengthened p(?riocl. 
This, hovvovoi', will depend in a coasiderable degri'e on the 
continuane^j of tranquillity. Gold is used as coin and in the 

2 B 2 
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arts; hut thero is little ^rouiul for supposing tluil the quan- 
tity oi' it usiul in the lattc'r will he niatei-ially inereasod unless 
its value lall. It is prohahh', were J^unqx' involved in 
war, that the hoarding of the javciovis metals that would 
then take place would ahsorh a largt‘ proportion of the in- 
creased sup])ly of gold ; but so long as peace is pr<‘served 
it seems probable that, owing to the increasing use of sid)sli- 
tiites for coin, and the v^arious methods for (economizing its 
use that are everywlu'n* being adopted, tlie (piantity of bul- 
lion eonvt'rted into coin will not he veny rapidly increased. 
It is true that the increase of population and of civilization 
going on in Europe, America, and Australia adds ])ro])or- 
tionally to the field for the employment of tln^ precious 
mc'tals, and tends in so far to hinder their increase? from 
sinking tlieir value. Still, howc'vor, we are well convincc'd 
that, should die production of gold in Russia (*oiitinue for 
any considerable number of years to he as gr(^at as in 1843, 
it will have a marked inlluence over its valiu?: and, should 
sucli be the case, it w ill also have a mai kcul, and, as wc have 
seen, a highly beneficial inlluence over tin' condition of the 
jiroductive classes in this and iiu^st other countries. 

Changes in the value? of money, after taxes liavo been 
laid on commodities, not only vary the ])n?ssnre of taxation, 
hut vary, also, the profits oi‘ those eiigagc'd in diU’eaeiit 
businesses, and tlie distribution of (‘aj)ilal and industry. 
Wore no taxes laid on conimodilies, w’hen any alteration 
took place in the value of money tliey would all sustain an 
equal rise or an equal fall. So that if the value of hiead, 
or any other article, varied from this cause 5, or 10, or 20 
per cent., all other articles would vaiy to die same extent, 
and ill the same way. Rut this is not the case w hen certain 
commodities are talced : for, with respect to a taxed com- 
modity, it is clear, inasmjich as the nominal amount of the 
tax continues the same, that only that portion of its price 
which is independent of the lax will vary with variations in 
the value of money. Suppose, by way of illustration, that 
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cl quaiility of biilchors’ meat and a quantily of tea sell for 
the same sum, or for 100/.; and suppose, farther, that 
money falls 10 per cent, in value; it is evident that the 
price of butchers’ meat , which is not alFectcd by any tax, 
will immediately rise to 1 10/. ; but as, at least, half the 
price of tea consists of a lax, the nominal magnitude of which 
is not affeclod by the change in live value of money, the 
dtipreciation will affect only that poi-lion of the price of tea 
which is ovtn- and abo\ e the tax ; so that, while tlie butchers’ 
meat rose to llOi., tea will only rise to 105/. 

A rise in tlic value of the currency woidd have a precisely 
o[)posit*> idfeci. The money price of an iintaxeil ai-llcle 
would then be reduced proportionally to the whole increase 
in the value of money; whereas that part only of the price 
of taxed arlicles that is ('xclusive of the tax would fall whiMl 
money rose in value. 

In ;hese cases a change is made, not only in the pressure 
of taxation generally, but in its jiarticular jiressure on certain 
cla'^si's of producers ; and a (‘hangc bc'ing, in consequence, 
elfectcd in their prolils, capital is witlidrawa from certain 
employments to be vested in others. Suppose, to exemplify 
this siatemcnt, tliat ])rofiis are at the same, or near the same 
level, taking all things into account, in dilVerent businesses: 
if, on the one hand, the value of money fall, the burden of 
taxation being proportionally diminished, the profits of all 
who are (nigageil in the production of taxed commodities will 
he evidently raised above the common level; while, on the 
other hand, if the value of money rise, the profits of those 
Avho produce taxed commodities will he as evidently sunk 
below tile sanio level. It consequently follows that all lluc- 
tuations in the value of moiH‘y, whatever may be their direc- 
tion, if they be at all considerable, necessarily occasion at t}h> 
time a good deal of derangement in commercial plans and 
speculations, and a stagnation in some* businesses with a cor- 
responding excitement in others.* Bui the distinguishing cir- 
cumstance is that, in the end, when money rises in value, the 
profits of the industrious classes are diminished, and that 
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wiion it {’alls tlicy arc iiUTeaseHi. Heiuc tlio iulvantage, in a 
national point of view, when it is brought abo\it by natural 
causes, or by an increased liicility oi* produclion, of a fall in 
the value of the precious metals. 

But, as already seen, no advantage of this sort can be 
derived through the interference of the Legislature. 'Die 
riglits and [irojK^rties of all classes of its subjects being alike 
entitled to prottxition, no change of tliis description can ever 
originate with, or be countonaiicod by, a just government. 
Ho\vev(?r disguised, it must, in fad, 1)0 a robbery ol one class 
or other : and it is not merely the duty of governments reso- 
luiely to oppostj all attempts to change the value of money, 
but it also is the boiiiiden duty of t hose by whom the issue oi 
paper, or of other substitutes for coin, is authorized or tole- 
rated, to take effectual means for maintaining the value oi 
such paper or other articles constantly on a par with that oi 
gold. No supposed advantage should ever tempt govern- 
uieuts to j>alter with this principle, or to countenance any 
tamp(‘ring, whether direct or indirect, will) the c.urrency. 
There is never any t*eal distinction between what is just and 
what is ust'ful. Nor is the use of light weights more dis- 
graceful to ail individual than tlie use of depreciated coin or 
paper is to a ^vernment. 


CllAPTLR XIll. 

HEAL AND CDMFAIIATt VK WEIGHT AND INFLUENCE OF 
TAXATION IN DIFFKKENT COl NTinES, 


Uciil i.lilVoront iVutn Notiiiiial amount uf Taxation; liow fornuM- is to heasoor- 
fained — DiHiculty of Inidiug .my Stamlanl by whicli to comiuiro tlu* Pros^ 
dun? of Taxation in ilifferent Countries — Probable Uesulls of a coniparatlvoly 
liij^b Itate of Taxation — Civse of Hollaml — 11 lustrations of tlie high Kate ol 
'raxatiuii in England — Means by wbirh the Pressure on the National Ro-* 
sources may be ligbtene<l. , 

It wouhl seem, from the sihuice lliat has pievailod oti the 
subject, as if it bad been all but invariably taken for granted 
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thrit wherever publicity is given to financial details, the exact 
amount of the taxation borne by a country might be learned 
l)y a mere inspection of the public accounts. We, however, 
are inclined to think that this supposed facility has been a 
consequence principally of tlie subject having, notw itlistanding 
its importance, b(3en strangely overlooked ; for a little inquiry 
wovdd have sufficed to show that there arc few things more 
difficult to learn than the cxjict amount of the public burdens 
borne by any considerable country. In making this statc- 
mtjnt we do not refer to any want of clearness or comprehen- 
siveness in tfie public accounts : for, however distinctly they 
may be made out, it will, we apprehend, he found that they 
arc far from supplying means by which to form a just or fair 
estimate of the magnitudt* of the national burdens. 

The total gross revenue of the United Kingdom for 
public ])nrposcs, raistul by taxation, including crown lands, 
amounted, in to 50,709,832/. But it is probable that 

a ])art of this sum will be speedily remitted, so that we may, 
perhaps, eslimate its ordinary amount at about 51,000,000/. 
And it may b<^ supposed that if we adtl to ibis the taxation 
for local purposes, the sum will be the amount of the national 
burdens, 'rhis, howt;ver, would be a most erroneous con- 
clusion; and w'o shall endeavour briefly to slafejn^why it would 
be so. 

Clearlj^ to understand this subject, it must be borne in 
mind that society consists of, and may be dividt^d into, Uvo 
great classes: those w^ho subsist wholly or principally on 
inconn3S deri>ed from their own property, or from private 
resources; and those wlio subsist wholly or principally on 
incomes derived from the state or from taxes. It is true 
that these tw’o classt's are mixed iij> in various WTiys — indi- 
viduals deriving their principal revenues from private sources 
being sometimes, also, sharers in the produce of taxation, 
and conversely. But supjxising these cfiscrcpancics on the one 
side and the other to be balanced or adjusted, it is plain that 
w liatover may be the nett revenue, or income free of all sorts 
of charges, which public functionaries of every description, 
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find j)ul)lic creditors, derive iVoin the state, it must be wholly 
paid by the other class, and will be identical (supposing the 
revenue and expenditure equal) witli the amount of taxation. 

It is easy, however, to see that the amount of taxation 
oslimatod in this way will be materially less than its amount 
ns given in the official accounts. The latter, in fact, make 
all j)ayments and rtK-eipts gix'ater than they really are. The 
interest and other charges on the public debt amount at 
present to about 2V), 000,000/. a-year; but not less, perhaps, 
than a fourth part of this sum is drawn back by means 
o( taxes; so that the sum really paid to the public creditor 
does not exceed 21,750,01)0/.; and so in other cases. A 
j)ublic lunctioiiaiy, for example, gets a salary of 1000/. a-year ; 
but it oiie-fourtli part of this sum he drawn back by taxes, 
his real salary or cost to the country is only^ 750/. Were 
all taxes supers.^led by an income-tax, tlie oporose practice 
wliich is necessiiry at present of paying government annui- 
tants and persons in the public service certain sums, and 
then drawing back portions of these sums by^ taxes ou con- 
sumption, might be avoided, and their dividends or salaries 
proportionally reduced ; and were such the case the public 
i-evenue and ex])enditure would each appear to he reduced 
by the amount of the deductions so made. 

We may obseive, in farther illustration of this statement, 
that the cost of ki'cping up a regiment (and tln> same ])rinciple 
holds as to all other j)ul)lic establishments) is to be measured 
by the cost of the various articles, supposing them to be 
exem]>ted Irom duty, required for the supply of the officers 
and soldiers. lJul these articles being used by other parties 
than public servants, it is necessary to subject them to duties ; 
and, therefore, the pay of the troops is increased, so that 
they may be able to provide tliemselv(?s with the nec(\ssary 
fpiautity of taxed articles. It is obvious, howevei’, that this 
increase of pay entails no sacrifice on government; for, being 
intercepted by the iluiies, it finds its way back to the coffers 
of the Treasury, and is again reissued to he again restored 
to them. 
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111 ^nc*e it is indispensribli', in attonipling to 1‘orni anything 
liko a fair estimate of the national burdens^ to deduct from 
tlieir apparent amount all that portion of the taxes which is 
paid by public functionaries, and by those subsisting on the 
dividends or interest of money lent to government. The 
balance of taxation remaining after tliis sum is deducted 
forms the burden really borne by the public. If A. owe B. 
on one account 100/., and B. owe A. on another 20/. or 30/., 
it is plain that the sum really due by y\. to B. amounts 
to only 70/. or HO/. ; and such is precisely the Case with the 
public, 'riie state owes certain sums to certain parlies; but 
these parties have, by means of taxes, to pay certain sums 
to the state; so that the sum really paid by the latter 
amounts only to the balance or difference between the 
two. 

it would, however, be exCiMxlingly difficult, or rather, pei- 
haps, impracticable, to make anything like a fair estimate of 
what the balance in question may amount to in this or any 
other country. Much obviously depends on the nature of 
taxation. In countries like England, where by far the 
largest portion of the revenue is derived from taxes on con- 
sumption, the sums received from the public functionaries, 
creditors, and dejieiidents on government, will, of course, be 
very much larger tlian in countries where the public rexenue 
is mainly derived from land-taxes, or such like sources. 

The inexpediency of attempting to raise any considerable 
j-evenue by means of income-taxes, has been sufficiently 
shown in previous parts of this work. But, without adverting 
to its otlter effects, if the rate of the present income-tax were 
increased, and corresponding abatements made from the 
duties on tea, sugar, tol>acco, and such like articles, it is 
plain (unless a reduction were simultaneously made in their 
pay) that the condition of soldiers, sailors, and all govern- 
ment servants with salaries of less than 150/. a-year, would 
he materially improved ; for, if their pay were not diminished, 
it would buy a greater quantity of the articles on which it has 
been expended, in consequence of their falling in price from 
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the reduction or repeal of the duties; and, for the same rea- 
son, such a measure would be higlily advantageous to the 
larg(‘ body of funded proprietors who have incomes under 150/. 
But we may take leave to add ihal it is more than doubtful 
whether the supposed change would be advantageous to any 
one else. It would certainly lessen the means of capitalists to 
employ labour, and increase the temptation to carry capital 
abroad : and it has not yet been shown how a measure pro- 
ductive of such results should be otherwise than injurious to 
tlie labouring classes. 

But taking the taxation of the United Kingdom as it now 
slands, we shall not, perhaps, be far wrong if ive estimate the 
real magnitude of the naiional burdens at. al)out 25 per cent, 
under their nominal amount given in the official and other 
accounts. And supposing the latter to average, including 
local taxes,* al)Out sixty-four millions, the real burden will, 
on this hy])Olliesis, he about forty-eight millions. 

The previous statements show the kind of deductions which 
it is necessary to make from the budget of every comitry, in 
order to arrive at the true amount of the burdens it has to 
sustain. And as tliese deductions vary in different count lies 
witli llie varying nature of their taxes, and other cireum- 
staiwes, which do not admit of being precisely delermined, it 
tbllows tliat we can have no really accurate information re- 
'^pecting the absolute amount of the taxation to wliich they are 
subject. But supposing (his to be known, or to be approxi- 
mated to with suilicieni precision for practical purposes, there 
would still be extreme difficulty in determining (ho degree in 
whicli diffi'rent countries are taxed, as compared with their 
ability to bear taxes. 

The amount of population has .sometimes been siijiposed 
to be an index of capacity to support taxes ; but were this the 
case, it would follow lhat Ireland, wdiich has a population of 

i'xolun<Mitlio.s froiu lliis c\-itiniatt>, as tliev will most pro ba lily, at no 
tiisfam poriod, wholly tall on rent. 
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abovi.* eiyht millions, could alFord to pay throe times tlie 
amount of the taxes paid by Scotland, which lias a popula- 
tion of but little more than two ami a //a^’ millions. So iar, 
howHwer, from this being the case, the revenue of Ireland 
hartlly ecpials that of Scotland ; and yet there is no reason 
for thinking that the pressure of taxation is felt more severely 
in the latter than in the former. 

Others have suggested that the amount of the capital be- 
longing to difterent countries may be taken as a tcjst by 
which to measure the comparative wt.ight of tlicir burdens. 
Ihit tills would also lead to tlu) most erroneous results ; it 
being plain that a small capital where profits are liigh may 
bo more productive than a large one where they are low. 
The niark(jt-rate of interest, which is generally proportional 
to the customary rate of profit, is usually about twice as great 
in the United States as in England. One million of cajiital 
cmplo\od in America must llierefore be about as productive, 
that is, it must yield about as large an annual income?, as two 
millions employed in this country. And hence, if taxation, 
as compared with th(^ amount of capital, were the saim; in 
both countries, it would, as compared with the profits or 
revenue derived from that capital, be about twiiie as heavy 
in England as in America. 

I'axes bt?ing a portion of the incomes of individuals trans- 
ferred to tlu? Slate, it has been said that, if we ascertain the 
aggregate iiiconu? of any two or more countries, and the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, we may thence deduce the average 
incomes of individuals ill each ; and that it will bo easy, by 
comparing the latt(?r with the amount of the taxes falling on 
individuals, to learn tlio sum, and the jiroportion of theii’ 
incomes, which they have resjicctively to contribute to the 
public revenue. This (uiterion is, however, but little better 
than the others. It is quite impracticable to form anything 
Jikt? a correct estimate of the total or aggregate income of any 
exteixsive country ; and 1 hough this difficulty wore got over, 
and the income, population, and taxation of any two countrit's 
w ere known, it might be all but impossible to say which was 
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most, and wliicli was least heavily taxed. The same amount 
of income yields a vtM’y different sn])ply of necc^ssarics and con- 
venienci's in dilieient counti*u>s ; and, su])posing other things lo 
ho etpial, the well-being of individuals obviously depends, not 
Oil the firnount of their money-incomes, but on the amount of 
nect>s.saries and convenienccis for whicdi thosi^ incomes will ex- 
change. Hence, supposing the average incomes of tlu> people 
of two countric's amount, before their faxes are paid, to 20/. 
a-head ; and tJiat tlic taxes ])«avable in the one amount to 4/., 
and in the other to 5/. a-head; we should not be able to 
say, without fartlier examination, whether taxation was really 
lieavier in tlie latter than In the former ; for its pressure is to bo 
measuD'd, not so mucli b^^vhat it takes, as by what it leaves; 
and if the 15/. of income remaining lo the inhabitants of the 
one gave them a larger command over necessaries and conv<^- 
I lienees than tlie IG/. I’emaining to lliose of thi^ other, we ap- 
pi'etieiid it would be correct to say that of the two ihoy were 
llu' least heavily taxed. 

Experience shows, speaking generally, tliat the inhabi- 
tants of cold or temperate, and not very fertile countries, 
are more laliorious than those of countries which are (fom- 
paraiively hot and fruitful, lii the latter the wants of the 
inhabilants are more easily supplied ; and the motives to 
industry being fewer or b'ss urgent, it Is prosecuted with 
less ardour. 13ut if the motives to industry were strength- 
ened in sucli countries by an increase of taxation, it could 
not, if kept within reasonable bounds, sensibly (lett?riorate, 
while it mlglit, and most probably would, materially im- 
prove the couditioii of the poiiulation. Thus, if it were 
possibI<>, by any system of traini))g, to make the inhabitants 
of modern Italy nearly as industrious as the English, they 
might, it is obvious, afford to ])ay a much larger share 
of the produce of their labour in taxes, their necessities, 
owing to the mildness of the climate, being so much more 
limited. 

'riii‘ tastes or fashions, as well as the wants of peoj)le, 
have also a groat deal to do in determining their capacity 
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to boar taxes. Wliere a taste for holidays, shows and pro- 
cessions, and tlui doke far niente, is widely diffused, tlie 
people are gt^iierally deficient in industry, and having little 
surplus products to dispose? of, can contribute' but little to the 
treasury. But where, on tin; other hand, they care little for 
holiday pastimes, and prefer regaling tlK'inselves with wine, 
beer, spirits, or such like stimulants, governnii'nt may, by ' 
taxing these, raise a very large sum in the least objection- 
able way. A N(?apolitan lazzarone contribuU's nothing, 
whereas an l^nglish gin-drinker, or tobacco-smoker, contri- 
butes a great deal to the revenue. We do not mean liy this 
to give any opinion as to the comparative merit or demerit ol' 
different, tastes; though it is abundantly obvious that if the 
prevailing taste of our people should undergo any material 
change, and the consumption of heor, spirits, and tobac(*o 
be gradually abandoned, it might be dilHciill to supply the 
deficiency it would occasion in the revenue without nysorting 
to direct taxation. It is doubtful, liow'(‘V(*r, wlietber the po- 
pulation would gain anything by lessening their consump- 
tion of luxuries. No doubt if they lessened llu'ir coiisunip- 
tion of gin and tobacco to make equivalent additions to their 
consumption of tea and coffee, the change would be grc'atly 
for their advantage. Rut without some such coinnmtation, 
and if they merely restricted their expenditure upon luxuries, 
that they might exist or meet the increasing difficulties of 
their situation, their position would certainly be changed for 
the worse, A population which consumes but few luxuries 
is always in a very perilous situation; being confined to ne- 
cessaries, it can make few or no retrenclrrnents in bad years, 
so that if dearth in such cases be not accompanied witli all 
the horrors of famine, it must driv^e the j)oor In crowds to the 
workhouse. But a [M)pulation which is habitually supplied 
with luxuries can, by relinquishing or diminishing their use, 
provide a resource in bad years, and can withstand tluiir pres- 
sure with comparatively little difficulty. Those^ therefore, 
who are so very fond of inveighing against the luxury, waste, 
and dissipation of the lower classes, take generally, we are 
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inclined to tliink, a narrow and prejudiced vie^w of (lie 
sul)i<'cl . Their expenditure is cei-tainly, in very many cases, 
far IVoni being tlie best ; but still it is bolter that they should 
drink beer and smoke tobacco than that they should lose 
these idstes williout acquiring others in their stead. Such 
persons contribute largely to the public revenue, and they 
have besides room to retrench in periods of adversity ; 
wliereas tluxse whose consumption is limited to necessaries, 
conliibute little or nothing to the wants of the public, and 
in bad years must (Mlhi*r starve or live on alms. 

'Fhe facility of transferring capital and skilled labour from 
one country to another, is also an important consideration in 
estijuating the pressure of taxation. A rich and industrious 
peoj)Ie, provided they were surrouiidi'd by Bishop B(*rk(d(y’s 
wall of brass, might permanently sup[)Oi‘t. a comparatively 
heavy load of taxes without a murmur. Bui, in the actual 
slate of the world, with a facility of intercourse between 
tlifferent countries greater than that wliicli formerly existed 
between contiguous provinces oft lie same (country, the unequal 
magnitude of taxation may lead to important practical con- 
sequences. For though tlie taxes a people have to sustain 
should not really, when comj)ared with their ability to bt'ar 
them, he so heavy as those borne by their innghbour.s, y('t if 
their absolute amount be materially greater, caj)ital and 
skilled labour will gradually tied their way to the latter. It 
must not, therefore*, he*, supposed that because taxation be'ars 
in two or more countries the same proportion to the wealth 
or ability of tlie coni ribu tors, that it will liave* the same influ- 
ence; for, if the idles of duty, or the number ofeluliiis, ho 
greater in one than in others, individuals in tlie higher taxed 
country will see that if the*y emigrate to the otliers, and still 
more if they can contrive to carry their capital or pro- 
[)erty along witli them, they will escape a large portion of 
the taxes they have at present to pay ; for they will in sucli 
a case have the fortunes of a rich witli the taxation of a poor 
country. It is true that a great deal alwaj^s depends, in 
eases of this sort, on the condition of the country where tax- 
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alien is comparativoly low ; on tho tt'mptations wliicli in otliei* 
respects il holds out. 1o iy:\sidcncc; on its language; the na 
tiiro and tone of its sociotj^; the presumed stability of its go- 
vernment; its proximity, and an endless variety of conside- 
rations. The situation of a country with comparatively 
low taxes may be otiierwiso such as to deter oitlier tbreign 
ers or foreign capital seeking a residence or investment in it ; 
whereas a country may have so many other attractions that 
a v ery little ditFerence in respect of taxation might occasion 
a great inQux of strangers and of wealth. 

The doubts entertained with respect to the staV>ility of the 
existing order of things in France, and the bad faith of tlie 
Americans, have powerfully contributed to liinder the efflux of 
capital from this country. Were the same confidence placed by 
our capitalists in the permanence of the constitutional system 
established in France, that is placed in the permanence 
of our own system, there can be no doubt that a much greater 
amount of Britisli capital would have found its way to tlu^ 
former ; tliat Ihaded properly in France would have borne 
about the same jirice tfiat it bears in England; and that tli(3 
manufactures of Rouen and the trade of Havre would have 
been far more extensive. But any feeling of insecurity is 
a most formidable obstacle to the investment of capital, and 
is more than siiflicieiit to countervail a host of adva.iitag(‘s. 
This has been strikingly evinced in the instance of the tbiited 
States. The uncertainly that attaches to most sorts of public 
investments in the Union, from the badness of the banking 
system, and the want of principle so glaringly manifested by 
several of the subordinate legislatures, Iffrve all but wholly 
eheck('d the transfer of capital to America, notwithstanding 
tlic high rate of profit it realizes in the States, and the identity 
of language, and otlier circumstances calculated to draw it 
to them. , 

But these, however powerful ^in their operation, are but 
contingent and accidental circumstances ; and, cajte^ns pari- 
IniSy it is quite as natural that capital should leave a country 
where profits are low to seek employment in one where they 
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are hijrli, as that water should How from a high to a low 
level. And though local and peculiar circum.sta)icos may 
countervail tor a longer or a shorter period the influence of 
a low rat(‘ of profit in sending capital abroad, the latter 
always exists, and is sure, whenever an oj)portunity ofters, to 
iiianifesi itself. There is in fact no instance of a country 
b(Mi!g burdened with comparatively high rates of taxation 
in whieli this oflect has not been experienced, or from which 
there has not been an efflux of people and of wealth. 

A reduced rate of profit aud inaderjuale wages seem to be 
nee(\ssary consecpunices of a high rate of taxation. 'J'he 
amount of the latter forms of course an equivalent deduction 
from the produce of industry ; and the grojiter that deduc- 
tion the Jess ne(!essanly remains to he divided among the 
parlies (uiiployed in production. Su])j)ose that a capitalist 
and the labourers in his employment product* in a given 
period 100, 000 quarters of wlieat, or 1 00,000 yards of cloih, 
of which flfth ])art, or 20,000, go to replace the capital 
wasted in the |iroductiou : the remaining 80,000 quarters or 
80,000 yards would, supposing tluu’e were no taxes, he di- 
vided between the capitalist aiul his work-people, 20,000 
probably going as ])rofit to tl)e one, and (>0,000 as wages to 
the other; and wliatever quantity might go to each, it is 
plain there would he no one else to share in the gross amount. 
Ihit itistead of taxation bchig unknown, it usually forms a 
large deduction from the produce of iiidiistiy; being seldom 
]>crhaps less than 8 or 10, and sometimes as much as 25 or 
30 per cent, of tht/1 produce. Snj)pose now that in the case 
before us taxation abstracts directly and indirectly a fourth 
part, or 25 per cuMit., of the ])roduce of indust ry, tliat is, of the 
80,('00 qiiartcM’s, or 80,000 yardsj remaining afUu' the caj>ital 
wasted in their production has been replaced ; in such case 
the gross iticonie of the capitalist aud Ids lahourers will he 
reducuxl from 80,000 to (10,000, tlu^ profit or inctome of the 
capitalist being ])robably reduced from 20,(>00to 10,000, and 
tlie wages or income of the labourers from 00,000 to 50,000. 
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At all events it is clear that in whatcvc'r way the dcduc- 
tiun on account of taxation may affect the different j arties, 
it must be subtracted from the produce they have conjointly 
raised ; and that In whatever degree its amount may be in- 
crcfised such increase must fall on the one party or the 
otlier, or both. The presumption is, for the reasons already 
stated, that an increase of taxation will in most cases affect 
in the end profits to a greater extent tliari it affects wages; 
but it generally, also, if it be carried to any very consider- 
able height, makes a serious inroad on the latter, and com- 
pels the labourer to economize. 

It is no doubt true, as has been fully shown iii pnwious 
parts of this work, that if not very sudden and oppressixe, 
an increase of taxation is most commonly defrayt^l wholly 
or in part by a proportionally increased degree of economy, 
industry, and invention. This, however, is nowise iiiconsisl erit 
with the principles lunv stated. However great the j)rodiice 
of industry, a high rate of taxation necessarily abstracts a 
largo portion of that produce; and tliough the condition of 
those engaged in industrious untlerlakings in ^ highly taxed 
country, may not be worse than wdien it was less heavily 
taxed, and may even be very materia lly improved, evei-j' one 
secs that it would be still belter were laxatiou reduced. 
The increased ability to bear the burden is forgotten, and 
the .'ittention is exclusively fixed on the burden itsedf. Its 
influence, and the inconveniences thence arising, are exagge- 
rated ; and all classes become desirous to escape its pressure, 
or to throw it on othei-s. 

It is also true that the increased indy.stry and invention 
which may at the time more than neutralize an increase of 
taxation, is apt at a future period to be exerted under loss 
advantagc?ous circum.stances. Those irnpioved })roccsses, 
and more cconomicid methods of carrying on industrious 
undertakings, occasioned by the increasb of taxation, gradu- 
ally make their way to other countries where the burdens 
falling on the industrious classes are less licavy ; and while 
they improve the condition of thos<^ among whom they are 
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thus introduced, they of course enjible them to heeomo more 
formidable aiitajronists of the more Ifighly taxed produ<*crs 
in the markets common <o both. I’he temptation to convtjy 
away capital and skilled labour from highly taxed countries 
is thus also progressively augmented ; so that the fair infe- 
rence seems to be that a heavy rate of taxation, thongli, if it 
liave been jndiciously imposed, it may, for a lengthened ])e- 
riod, act as a povvt'rlhl stinmlns to indusiry and invention in 
the country subject to its innnence, may not improbably in 
the end occasion its decline and fall. 

7'he case of Holland setuns to confirm in a very striking 
manner tlie truth of what has now been slated. Notwirh- 
standing the laudable economy of her rulers, the vast l^\])ens^' 
the i‘e[>uhlic. incnirtnl in her siriiggk'to ernancipati^ herself from 
the blind and bnital d<^spotism of Old Spain, and in her con- 
tests wnth Cromwell, (liarles II., and T^ouis \IV., led to (he 
contraction of an immense jnihlie. delit, the intiTest and other 
charges on which, with the current expenses of the go\ern- 
menl, obliged her to lay heavy taxes on the most indisjKnisahk* 
necessaries. Among others, high duties wen-e laid on fonngu 
corn wlu‘n inij)orte(b on flour and meal when ground at the 
mill, and on bread when it caiiK? from tin? oven, "raxation 
a fleeted e\ (M*y source of production and every channel of t.*x- 
pcMidlture ; and so (ip])ressive did it become:, tliat it w^as sup- 
jiosed to double tlie price of bread consumed in the towns, 
and it was a coniniou saying in Amsterdam, that every dish of 
fisli brought to table was paid for once to the fisherman and six 
times to the State ! For awhile, however, or during their in- 
crease, and for sorptj considerable time thereafter, these (vior- 
mons taxes appear to haveliad little or no inthienee in retarding 
tin? progress of tlie republic ; her commerce, fisheries, and 
maMulactnres having continued to increase down to the inva.sion 
of her territories by Louis XIV. in 1G72. But from this 
epoch, or perhaj)s a little previously, their pernicious operation 
began gradually to become 'more and more obvious; and suh- 
seijiu'ntl v to thel'reaty of Ctrecht, in 1713, it became a subject 
of frecpient discussion, and engaged the serious attention of 
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her principal niercfmuts and statesmen. Wages liaving Vieen 
raised so as to enable the labourtTS to subsist, the weight of 
taxation fell principally on the cajiita lists. Prolits Iving in 
consequ(Mice rednei?d below' their level in the siirromiding 
countric's, the United Provinces graduall}' lost their cTscend- 
an(‘y ; their fisheih^s and mamilactures wen' underinin<jd ; and 
their capitalists chose in the end rather to transfei* their slochs 
to die Ibreigner than to oirijiloy them at liome. The well- 
informed antlun* of die ‘ Richesse tie la I Jollande,’ says in 
refeivncc' to thi.-. subjetM, /yfiiff/rnatOttiou svrcessivf* Jcs un- 
pots, (fHO It’S pfU/eniejits ties intcrffs ct les lewboursanents out 
rent In uttlispcusahies^ adctruit lute (frande part Ir de V inthisf ru\ 
a dinnunt' Ic connnerce^ a dintiune on fort alterv T vtat Jiorls- 
sant on ctoit autrefois la population., en resse.rnint eliez le 
pen pin /e.v nu.o/ens de snl/sisfenee.^^'’^ The same distmgnjshei! 
audjority tells us in anothej* j>la.r:e, that in 177?^ t]»e Ho! 
landers had about 1 . r )()(), 0()(),()00 llvres ( 0 * 2 , 000 . 000 /. st(M*liiig) 
in the pulilie funds of hVanee and Pnglaud. And if any 
furdier prtioi* of wlial has now been statiTl should be re 
quired, we might n'lin* to the interesting ‘ Memoir on the 
Mi'ans of Amending and Redressing the (Vnnmeree of the 
I{epublic*,' drawn up from information eommnnicated by 
the Ih‘sI informed merchants, and published by order of tiie 
Staddiolder, William IV,, Priiu*»5 of Oraiig(‘, in 1751. Th<^ 
various causes tliat originally pronn)t«‘d, and which subsc- 
qiHMitly dejinissixl the trade and indusliy of Holland, aie 
skilfully develo])<'d in this Minnoir. And its audiors placi' 
‘-'At the liead of all the causes that have (io-o])v'rat<^d to tlie 
prejudice and discoviragement. of trade^ i!j!‘ opprci^ivi? taxes 
l)y which, under diffenTit denominations, it has been bnr 
dened. It can only be attributed to diese taxes, that tlu' 
trade of this counliy lias been divertt^d out of its channel, and 
transferred to onr lunglibonrs ; and that it must daily be still 
more and nion? alienated and shut otit from us, unless the 
jirogress thereof b«? stopped Ijy smiil* quick and effectual remedy. 
Nor is it difficult to see from thi^se contemplations on the 

Richess*' «1i* la Hollauilt*, 4i{>. ojI.. ii. I7?l. 
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state of our trade, that the same can be effected by no other 
means than a diminution of all duties.” * 

But, as every one knows, this “ quick and effectual re- 
medy” was not applied; and tlioiigh the prudence and eco- 
nomy of the Dutch, and the posst^ssion of Java, have enabled 
them (o preserve a large amount of wealtti with a res{K*ctablo 
share of the commerce of the world, their pi^cuniary and mer- 
cantile preponderance are now matters of rather remote liis- 
torj". Notvvitlistiinding their partial bankruptcies, the Dutch 
continue to be burdened with an amount of debt and taxes 
that would crush any less industrious and frugal people. 

It would, however, be unphilosophical to conclude, becaus*?: 
such has been the pernicious influence of the too great iricmase 
of debts and taxes in Holland, that such filso will be thinr in- 
fluence in England and elsewhere. The fate of nations depends 
on a vast variety of contingent and accidental circumstances, 
which it is, for the most part, impossible to estimate with any 
degree of precision, or even to foresee. Theses circunislances 
may on the one hand, by increasing tlie productive rapacities, 
tlie commerce and riches of a country, enable her to supix)!! 
a heavy load of taxes with comparatively little difficulty; or 
they may, on the other hand, have a directly oj)])osite effect, 
and by cripj)ling her means and resources, proportionall}' in- 
crease the severity of their pressure. Hence the folly of h*^yiug 
much stress on theoretical conclusions in regard to the future 
influence of taxation over the fortunes of any great country. 
'Ihe fliscovery of iraprov(^d processes and new inventions in the 
arts, changes in the^cliannels of commerce, and in the value 
of money, the overthrow of old and tlie establishment of new 
forms of government, the o(!curronce of wars, and a thousand 
other events which it is impossible to conjecture, may vastly 
increase or proportionally diminisli tlie power of countries to 
bear taxes, at the same time that they may add to or lessen 
their magnitude. 

But whatever may be the fate of a country subject to a 
* Memoir, p. 27, Eng. ed., Loud, 1751. 
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high rate of taxation, it seems impossible to doubt that it 
operates as a clog on lier progress ; and that cwteris parifms 
it is a source of inipoverishnicnt and weakness. W(j have 
seen the extreme difficulty of forming anything like a correct 
estimate of the comparative jircssuro of taxation in diflerent 
countries; but, unluckily, the severity of its pressure in Eng- 
land is but too apparent. It has been sufficiently shown in 
the course of this chapter that the real amount of our public 
and local burd('ns (exclusive, however, of the influence of the 
duties imposed cither wholly or partly for the sake of pro- 
tection) maybe Uikeii at about fort.y-eigl it millions. Now, as 
the rental of llie whole landed propiTty of Great Britain is 
certainly under forty millions, it follows, tliat though Govern- 
ment were proprietors of every acre of land in this island, the 
revenue thence arising would be wholly insufficient to meet 
lljo public outgoings ; and that it would be necessary to seize, 
in addition, upon the greater portion of the rent of Ireland ! 

The serious inroad made by taxation on the produce of 
the land and labour of the country, may be further illustrated 
by comparing it witli the j^roduce either of agricultural or 
manufacturing industry. Without pretending to minute ac- 
curacy, whicli on such subj(?cts is unattainable, the quantity 
and value of the corn annually grown in England may 
probably be estimated as uiuhn* : — 

£. 

Wheat, 14,000,000 quarters at 50«. . , . a5, 000, 000 

Jiarley, 5,000,000 do. at 30». .... 7,500,000 

Oat., pens, and licaii., 12,000,000 Jo. at 25t. . . 16,000,000 

£58,a00,»n» 

We incline to think that this estimate is near the mark, 
and that at all (events it is not underrated. And supposing 
it to bo about accurate, it shows that tlui value of the share 
of tile produce of tJie land and laboiu’ of the United King- 
dom taken as taxes is considerably more than the total 
value of all the wheat and barley annually produced in 
England ! 

It is, ptnhaj)Sj unnecessary to say more in illustration of 
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the niagnlmde of our taxation. Wo may. liowovor, shortly 
cornpavo it witli the oottou in ami fact i no. Everybody is 
aware of tlie extent and itn})odaTK*e of the latter. I'ho 
^roat towns of ManchostxT^ (jlaspovv, Bolton, Oldham, Pres- 
ton, Blaekbnrn, Bury, and a liost of others, arc* principally 
dopondeiit on this throat branch of industry. But the total 
annual value of its produce in woven fabri<*s and yarn, in- 
cluding the raw material, cannot with any show of [iroba- 
bility be estimated at above 3 1,000,000/. or 35,000,000/. 
a-year, so that it is obvious tliat though the produc(^ and 
value of the cotton manufacture were increast'd forty per 
eoni,, ami llien wholly appropriated by Cl!o\ cn-nmeiit, it would 
Iiardly sulUco to defray the jiulilic expendituix' ! 

'I'hough moderate in th«’ extrenu' cornpfiretl with most 
of thosi’: that have heeu ]ait forth on this subject, these 
statements are yet suflicieiit to show that taxation is \ory 
lu*avy in this country, and that it abstracts a. large pro])ortioii 
of the produce of our laud and labour. And such being the 
ease it is not jiossible, generally speaking, in tlie existing sfati? 
of industry, that profits should be otherwise than low, or that 
the average and ordinary rate of wages should be such as to 
artbrd the labouring c]as.si*s tlie means ol‘ commanding a lilieral 
supply of iieccs.sarie.s and conveniences. 'Hie iiii-iv.ase of tax- 
ation may liave been, and perhaps was unavoidalde ; but how- 
t‘vcr urgent the lUM’cssity for its increase, and howiA'er much it 
mav have stimulated industry and invent ion. it. has become 
a hoavy burden on the productive eapacities of tlio nation, 
and may occasM.i in the end the most serious r<‘sults. 
'riicse it is true are contingent only; and it is to be 
hop'd that the course of events may be sncli as to give now 
vigour to the productive classes, and to enable tlunu to sustain, 
without difficulty, thejiresout or cvmi an aiUlitional weight of 
taxation. But at the same time it is not to be di.sguised that 
the *wil is one of a very marked character; and that till it b4^ 
malorially nutigaled, it will funiisli matter for perennial 
airitation and <ii.scoiitent, and be a formidable j)bstacle to our 
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proj^ress. Considering the dogret^ in which the population is 
depenilcnt on our ascendancy in ninnutactnros, it is not easy 
to form any notion of the extent of disorder and wretchedness 
that would most likiJy grow out of iheir decline. 

Tht‘s<; statements are sutlicient to (lemonstrate, not the ex- 
pediency merely, but tlie necessity^ if we would giiaixl against 
the most tremendous (wils, of adopting every just and prac- 
ticable means for lessening the weiglil of taxation and re- 
lun ing the pressur»» on the nalioiial resources. It is needless* 
however, to expect that tliis can be done by means of reduc- 
tions in the ])nblic expenditure. Some petty savings may, 
perhaps, be elleclt'd in a few departments; but so long as vve 
make adequate provision for the security and good govern- 
ment of the ditterenl parts of the empire, there is not so m\K*h 
as the shallow of a ground for supposing that our expenditure 
can be sensibly reduced. On the contrary, tln^ probability 
is, tliat it will have to l>e enlargeil. At all events, it is the 
merest delusion to look to savings from i^xpeiise as any 
rt?sonrc<; aguiiist. the evils with which W(; may be assailed. 
A country like Kngland, with colonies and dependencies in 
evi'ry part of tlie world, must have always on fool a very 
ibriuidable force. VVitlioui the ability and the deterniiiia- 
tion to maintain, at all hazards, every iota of her rights, 
no italioii can be really ijulepcndent . or i‘xisl. otherwLse tlian 
by snlVerauce. Treaties, coiiv<*nlioiis, and the sanctions of 
public law are but little to be depended on. Like the paper 
cannons of the Chinese, they are good only f n* holiday service. 
'I’lie motto of the old S<;ol;tish kings. Nemo me imimuc 
Akv\n\sv 7, end.^O(li(*s the only jahiciple any-fii/iT'A^^c’an 

be saf«‘Jy laid. Onr free institutions, and all that we most 
value, are, in truth, wliolly supported by our bayonets and 
our shi])s of wai-. To weaken the latter is to endanger tlie 
former. 

Happily, however, though we cannot materially lessen 
our expeiKliturc, we are nut wilhodt great available resources. 
Our people are as eminent as over for energy, perse\ (Mance, 
and iiulustry; and though goverimient may not be able 
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ilirectlv to rodiico their burdens, the effect will be the 
same if it iiicrease their ability to hear them. And can 
any one doubt tliat the productive capacities of the country 
would be largely augmented, and the pressun; on the iii- 
diisfrioiis classes materially diminished, by striking off the 
shackles tliat fetter and restrain the I'reedom of commerce? 
Notwithstanding the serious inroads that have been made 
upon the restrictive and protective system, it still continues 
to oppress and weigh down the national energies. Tliough 
scotched, the snake has not been killeil. We have sinni how 
deeply tluv count ly has been injured by the prohibitory duty 
on foreign sugar ; and it is also seriously injuri^d by the dis- 
proportioned amount of the duty on tea; by the discrimi- 
nating duty in favour of timber from the American colonies ; 
and by the existing corn-laws. 'I’lie injurious influence of 
tlie hitler has no doubt been stupidly and factiously exagge- 
rated. Still, however, it is incontestible, that the sliding scale 
is productive of great loss and inconvenience ; and we have 
seen that the substitution in its stead of a fixed duty of 5.9. or 
a-quarler, (o countervail the peculiar burdens falling on 
the land, would bo a signal improvement. 

We have further endeavoured to show, that rmicli might 
be doru^ to extend the trade, and to increase the ability of 
ihe country to b(‘ar taxes, by reducing the exorbitant duties 
on silks, wines, brandies, and otlicr articles brouojit from 
France. Even under its present burdens, our trade with 
that country has increased more rapidly of late years than 
any othei’ branch of our commerce^ and considering the 
wealth, populatiorvind jiroximity of France, and tlie endless 
variety of products she possesses suitable for our markets, 
the presumption is that we should have, under a reason- 
able system of duties, a far more extensive and advantageous 
trade witli her titan with any other nation. It does not, we 
allow, depend on us fully to open the trade with France; 
and, however we may act, if the French load our products 
with heavy or prohibitory duties, the trade will never arrive 
at anything like its natural and proper importance. But 
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while we may gain we cannot certainly lose anything by the 
adoption of a more liberal system of policy. The existing 
duties on silks and brandies are (piite as hostile to our 
interosbs us to those of the French, and are, in truth, good 
for nothing, unless it be to stifle all legitimate commerce, 
and to throw such as may still be carried on into the hands 
of smugglers. 

We have previously seen that a good deal might also be 
clone, though loss perhaps tlian has sometimes been su[)poscd, 
to promote Industry by commuting some of the more objec- 
lionable of the existing taxes : such as that on glass for an 
increased duty on windows : and the soap-tax, the duty on 
bricks, and half the existing duty on tea, might be ex- 
chari<red for a reasonable house-tax. A commutation of this 
sort would contribute to improve many important branches 
of industry and trade. And the increased excise and cus- 
toms revenue that would result from this improvement would 
in no very lengthened period allow, most probably, of the 
repeal of other taxes. 

It were absurd, with such an amount of direct and indirect 
taxation, and with such a vast manufacturing population, to 
imagine that the situation of this country presents nothing 
critical. But in so far as respects taxation we are sanguine 
cnougli to believe that, provided tranquillity be maintained, 
and the reforms be adopted which, wo have seen, arc so just, 
so necessary, and so easy of execution, its depressing influence 
will in no long lime cease to be very sensibly felt; and that 
we shall, as lieretofore, outgrow our burdens. 

Unfavourable hifercnccs have been sometimes drawn in 
relation to the state of the country, from the declining or 
slowly progressive consumption of some leading articles sub- 
jected to taxation. The little incrcjise in the demand for 
sugar for several years past, the stationary state of the wine 
trade, and the decreased procfuctiveness of the duties on 
foreign spirits, have been appealed to in proof of these 
inferences; and it is further affirmed that the increase 
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in the consumption of malt is not such as might have hcon 
e\ppctecl. But we iloubt whether tuucli stress can Ix' 
fairly laid on eii'cuinstances. '^Fhe inerreaso of pt>pula- 

tion is, indeed, most rapid; and if no deterioration take place 
in the condition of the bulk of the people, a corresj)onding 
increas<? may be fairly anticipated in the consunipliou of 
most, artiedes in goiunal demand. We can hardly, however, 
look for the full development of this princij)le, c\(*t)[)t in 
those instance.s in whicli the duties are moderate; the 
unavoidable elVoct of 0])pressiv(^ or too high duties being 
either the diminution of consumption, or its conversion into 
lll(^iTitiinate channels in which it cannot be observed. But 
it would be useless, after what lias been previously stated, to 
enter fuiThor on those considerations. TJic limited use of 
foreign spirits is uiidoulaedly a consecpience of exorbitant 
duties; while tlie stationary consumption of wine is perhaps 
lh(^ result of the duties being too fiigh, oj‘ a change of habits, 
and of other influences: and wa> have seen that llic stationary 
cunsurnption of sugar, wliich apjx'ars to give most countenance, 
to (he opiiiioTi noticed al>ove, lias been owing to the iiicj*oaso 
ill its cost occasioned by the monopoly of its su[)ply. 

But, howTV('r accounted for, thi' stationarv consumption 
of the above and other articles deserves the ino.sl serious con- 
-idoration. It is doulitfid, pt‘rha[>s, whcithor tin' condition of 
ilie labouring part of the ]a)pul:ition has not been de(e) i<a*ated 
during tlie last five-aiul-tv/enty years; and, at all events, it 
is but too certain that their comforts and enjoyments liave 
not l»een increa.setl in anything like the same projiortion as 
iho.st w''* ^diove them. Inasmuch, howewer, as 

(he laiiouring poor couslitute the majority of the popu- 
lation, their condition is of the utmost imporlanco, not 
only in rt'gard to their own well-being, hut also in regard 
!o that of the otlier classe.s. 'I7ie poverty and depressed 
condition of any vany large class, especially if it he 
'^Uoiigly roni rusted witli vVist wealth, extra vaganciL and 
hixmv (»n ilic part (»r others, is a. most undesirable state 
ot tilings, and one which (*an hardly fail to produce dis- 
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('OHt(Tit, setlition, aiul disturbance oK all kinds. Lord Hncon 
says, that of all rebellions those of the belly are the 
worst.” Ajid he adds, Hie first nnuedy or ])reveiilion 
is to remove, by all means possible, that material cause oi‘ 
sedition of which we speak, which is want or poverty in the 
estate.” No one, indeed, can doubt that it is tli<? boiinden 
duty of the le;^islature to adopt every safe and practicable 
nieasuro for eradicating or countervail inty tlio causes of 

r? o 

poverty amoncf the mass of tin? people, and for adding to 
their coml'orts and enjoyments, lint of tliese causes none 
seem to bo more prolific of mischief than oppressive and ill- 
contrived taxes. And if W(^ have siiccec'ded in sliowing liow 
(ho eomlilion ol the working* jieople might be improved by 
tin' modification of existing (bities, no shall, at the same 
tim»*, have sliown how the stability of our institutions, and 
that secunty which is so iudisp(‘n:>able, maybe best increased 
at id perpetuated. 
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FUNDING SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER 1. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES — RISE AND PROGRESS 
OF THE FUNDING SYSTEM. 

The expense of the government of civilised nations in 
time of peace does not often exceed, at least to any great 
extent, their ordinary revenue. It is otherwise, how- 
ever, in time of war. When the independence and 
honour of a nation arc at stake, proportional sacrifices 
must be made to maintain them ; hostile aggression and 
insult must be opposed and avenged. Rut to do tliis 
requires extraordinary funds; and the question liow they 
may be most advantageously provided is one of no 
ordinary importance. 

It was the common practice of antiejuity to make pro- 
vision in times of peace for the necessities of war, and to 
hoard u]) treasures beforehand as the instruments either 
of xionoujost OLpf^dofence, without trusting to extraor- 
dinary imposts, much less to borrowing in times of dis- 
order and confusion. The Athenians arc said to have 
amassed upwards of 10,000 talents in the interval be- 
tween the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, and the 
Lacedaemonians imitated their example.* A large trea- 
sure, part of which had been stored up from the age of 
Cyrus, fell into the hands of Alexander the Great on the 
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conquest of Susa and EcLatana.* In the Roman com- 
monwealth the auruvi viccsimarium, or tax of the twentieth 
penny on the manumission of slaves, was accumulated, 
along with various sums taken from subjugated states, 
in the Temple of Saturn, as a sacred deposit to be used 
only in the utmost emergency. On leaving Italy, Pompey 
was weak enough, or careless enough, to leave this trea- 
sure behind him, which, in consequence, became the prey 
of his less scru])ulous or more vigilant rival.+ At a 
subsequent ])eriod Augustus, Tiberius, Vespasian, and 
all the more able emperors, av ere in the habit of accumu- 
lating treasure. Paulus yEmilius brought a largo 
amount of gold and silver to Rome, which is, however, 
admitted to have been a jiart only of the wealth of the 
Kings of Macedon, Perseus having previously dissipated 
a considcrablij portion in his Avars with the Homans. TJie 
practice, in fact, Avas universal in the ancient world ; but 
in modern times it has been but little folloAved, except 
by the canton of Benus Frederic k the Great, and a few 
other princes. The circumstance of its ])olicy having 
been strongly commended by Hume is porhajis the most 
that can bo said in its favour. But he appears to have 
overlooked the iinjxirtant fact that those who amass 
treasure, AvithdraAv, in so doing, a corresponding amount 
of capital from the great work of ]»roduction ; and that, 
consequently, it must, by diminishing the Avealth and 
means of employment of the countries in Avhich it is 
accumulated, render them less opulent and poAverful. 
For this and other reasons the practic^* of h^a^rdiug .y -hqw 
generally admitted to have been founded on erroneous 
principles: and modern politicians and economists seem 
to be universally of opinion that war expenditure 
should either be entirely defrayed by a proportional 
increase of taxation, or partly in that Avay and partly by 
loans. • 

* Hume's Essays on the Balance of Trade and on Public Credit, 
t Middleton's Life of ('irero, 4lo. ed., ii., 101; Pllii. Hist. Nat,, lib. iii. 
cap. :i; and the famous passage in Lucan, lib. iii., lin. 1 15 — 15S, &c. 
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The question which of these inodes should l)eado])ted 
has been lon}>' and velieniently discussed, and has given 
rise to the most contradictory statements. J1iis^ how- 
ever. a])|)ears to have arisen more from the ])artisan 
sj)irit so generally displayed by those who have (m- 
gag(*(l in the (liscussion than IVom any real dilficulty 
inherent in the subject. Neither J>arty seems to have 
taken any very comprehensive view of the dillerent bear- 
ings and incidences of the question. Proceeding on some 
general principle which. perha]>s, was douhtful in itstdf 
and which, at all invents, did not admit* in such a matter, 
of Ixung carried to an exireme* they have concluded 
either that the one or the othm* mode of providing for 
any t'xtraordiuarv expenditure should be exclusively 
adopted. Hut it will be found that this is a qiu*stion 
of balan(a‘d diHiculties, and in which iniich depends (»n 
circumstances; that at one time an increase* of taxation 
ina\ be the ])referable mode of raising the sup])lies, nnd 
that at anotlu'r they should be* raised by loan, or ])artly 
in the one way and partly in the otlier. On oeaaisions 
when <’ithe*r plan may be atlo])te*d with tolerable racility 
and without danger to the government, or to industry, 
we are dis]>ose*el to e’emclude, for the reasems that will be 
immediately stated, that au increase of taxatiem should 
be ])referred. Hut this is a moele* of meeting extraor 
elinary e*x]>(*nses that can he advantagoeiusly reseu’ted to 
emly by a strong anei we*Il-e\stablislu*el ge)vernmeiit, and 
wlien the situatiem of a eomitry is sue h as fits it feir bear- 
j-imsideraldo increase of taxation. If 
the govi'rnmcnt be weak, or if the country be alri‘ady 
heavily burdened, as compared with its aliility to bear 
taxes, loans woidd seem to be the l)(*st ineaiis for pro- 
viding for an emergency. 


Before pro(a*(aling to dnejuire into the merits of the 
funding or borrowing system, as a plan for providing 
I'or the extraordinary t*xpen.ses ol* a state, we may 
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sliortlv ol)S(M’vi‘ thnt in its infancy the nature and in * 
iluenceof the ]>ul)lic* del)t were very f^eiicrally rnisinKlcr- 
stood, and several unfounded theories Avcro advanced 
resyuM ting it which are not yet entirely relinquish(Ml. 
Bishop Berkeley pretty plainly insinuates that he coru 
sidercd the ])ul)lic funds as a mine of gold.”* Melon, 
th(^ author of the ‘ Essai Politique sur le Cominerce/ 
])iil>li.shed in 1735, does not go quite so far as Berke](>y; 
but he contends, and his o]>inion has had many sup- 
porters, that the debts of a nation are “ debts ol* the 
right hand to the l(‘ft;” and that, consequently, they 
have no tendei)(‘y eltluu* to increase or diminish national 
wealth. f But the s]>ec‘ulations of his jvredecessors w(u*(' 
all thrown into the shade by those of Pinto, a Jew mer~ 
chant resident in Holland, and author of an otherwise 
ingimioiis woik, ‘ De la Circulation et du Credit,' 
published in 1771, who undertook to demonstrate that 
jmblic debts, far from being a burdcm, Mere so much 
added to the national wealth by thi‘ magical inti nonce 
of credit! f p. 41, <S:c.) And, singular as it may seem, 
not a feu' individuals of <nnincncc bav(? e\])ressed their 
belii'f in this ridiculous paradox. Ihuly did Hume say 
of such theories that they ‘‘might have passtal for trials 
of wit among rhetoricians, like the ])anegyrics on folly 
and lover, on Busiris and jSioro, had we not st‘cn them 
patronised by great ministers and even by a uhole 
y)arty amongst us.*’;{; The fallacy of such notions is, in - 
deed, so very obvious that it is not a little surprising 
they should ever have becm enter^iiiuMj ^^^, J ±. may ^1)4* 
conceded to Melon, f<)r it is unnecessaiy ag’ain to notice 
Pinto, that the intcreat oftlu' public debt is a debt of the 
riglit hand to t he left, or is so nuu‘h money y>aid by one 
yiortion of society to another; but the question does not 
regard tlic interest, but the ruiNTacAe, for which the 
intor<*st is paid. And as it w;ps not made ov er l)y one 

* No. •2T{, f Essai, ]). 2%, od. 17.'IC>. 

i Essjiy oil Pubru*. Credit. 
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set of individuals to another, hut to the government, by 
whom it has been spent as revenue, or annihilated, it 
follows that the income of the stockholdei’s must now be 
wholly derived, by means of taxes, from the property 
and industry of others. 

Tliis doctrine has been stated, with his usual ability 
and clearness, by Mr. Justice Blackstone : — By means,” 
says he, “ of our national debt, the quantity of property 
in the kingdom is greatly increased in idea, compared 
with former times; yet, if we <!Oolly consider it, not at all 
increased in reality. We may boast of large fortunes and 
quantities of money in the funds; but where does this 
money exist? It exists only in name, in pa]>er, in public 
faith, in parliamentary security ; and that is undoubtedly 
sufficient for the creditors of the public to rely on. But 
then, what is the pledge which thtj public faith has 
pawned for the security of these debts? The land, the 
trade, and the personal industry of the subject; from 
which the money must arise that supj)lies the several 
taxes. In these, therefore, and in these only, does the 
property of the public creditors really and intrinsically 
exist : and, of course, the land, the trade', and the per- 
sonal industry of individuals are diminished in their true 
value just so much as they are pledged to answer. If 
A’s income amounts to 100/., and he is so far indebted to 
B that he pays him 50/. a-year of interest, half the value 
of A’s property is transferred to B, the creditor. The 
creditor’s property exists in the demand which he has 
up»n hisjJqJ^tf^, and nowhere else; and the debtor is only 
a trustee to his creditor for half the value of his income. 
In short, the property of a creditor of the public con- 
sists in a certain portion of the national taxes ; by how 
much, therefore, he is the richer, by so much the nation, 
which pays these ta!xes, is the poorer.”* 

V 

It is not, however, meant, in laying these statements 

* Conimeiifaries, i. 327. 
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before the reader, to deny the policy of contracting 
debt. That depends on wholly different considerations ; 
and supposing a war to be just and necessary, and that 
it has been ascertained that its expense may be best 
defrayed by means of loans, their expediency is no 
longer a question. It is further to be borne in mind, 
that as the taxes required to defray the interest of 
loans arc seldom very oppressive, they not iinfre- 
quently exert a beneficial influence over industry ; and 
through the stimulus they give to invention and eco- 
nomy usually replace (and sometimes more than re- ^ 
place) the interest. Neither is it to be doubted that 
there are several considerable indirect advantages con- 
nected with the existence of a public debt. The readi- 
ness with which portions of it may be transferred from 
one individual to another; the facilities which it con- 
sequently affords for investing the smallest as well 
as the largest savings, have certainly had a beneficial 
influence; and it is not easy, indeed, to see how some 
of our most important businesses, as those of banking 
and insurance, could be advantageously carried on, did 
the public debt not exist. Still, however, if we consider 
it apart from the urgent circumstances which make it 
be contracted, the disadvantages connected witli the 
accumulation of a large public debt appear very much 
to outweigh its advantages. The heavy taxes which 
the payment of the interest involves lays a country 
under the most serious difficulties ; by reducing the rate 
of profit, crippling the public energWv, arub^ivliiuilating 
the transfer of capital and skill to other countries, where 
taxes are less opjiressivc. 

But, however important, these, after all, are matters of 
subordinate interest. The preservation of national inde- 
pendence and honour is in every case the paramount con- 
sideration; and no sacrifice, whether of treasure or of 
blood, should be deemed too great by which they may be 
maintained and transmitted entire to the remotest pos- 

2 D 
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terity. Nothing can compensate for their loss or inse- 
curity. And if loans be the only, or the best, means by 
which, incases of emergency, these great interests may be 
preserved, they should, without hesitation, be resorted 
to, whatever may be their ultimate influence. 

Suinmuni crede nefas, animam jtnvferrf^ pudori, 

Et propter vitam viveiidi perdere causas. 

When, however, the necessity is not so urgent, or 
when any extraordinary expense may be defrayed either 
by means of loans, or by an equivalent increase of taxa- 
tion, or partly in the one way, and partly in the other, 
it is of the greatest importance to be able to decide, 
on just grounds, which should be preferred. 

If the facility with which money may be obtained 
w^re the only circumstance to be attended to in com- 
paring the borrowing system with the plan for raising 
the supplies within the year by a corresponding im^rease 
of taxation, the preference would, in every case, have to 
be given to the former. The regularity with which the 
stipulated interest is paid, the case with which funded 
property may be disposed of, and the hoj)C which every 
one’s confidence in his own good fortune makes him en- 
tertain of profiting by fluctuations in its price, make 
capitalists accommodate governments witli loans in pre- 
ference to individuals, and enable them to obtain the 
large>st su])plics on the shortest notice and with very 
little difficulty. The public, on their part, arc equally 
weft pleased ^^^ith f^.is system. Instead of being called 
upon to advance a large sum in taxes, they are only 
taxed to pay the interest of that sum. A burden of this 
limited extent, as it lays no individual under the neces- 
sity of making any considerable additional exertions, or 
any considerable reduction of his expenditure, is generally 
submitted to without a murmur. Such a mode of pro- 
viding for the expenses of a war seems to divest it of 
more than half its hardships ; and we ccasc to feel sur- 
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prise that governments should universally resort to a 
system which, while it furnishes them with the largest 
supplies, is so very popular with their subjects. 

But the merits of the funding system are not to be 
determined merely by the favAlity which it affords for 
raising supplies. That certainly is a consideration which 
is not to 1)0 overlooked ; but there are others which are 
of still greater importance. The real effects of any 
financial operation can never be ascertained by looking 
onl)^ at those of which it is immediately productive. We 
must extend our observations to those which are more 
remote, and endeavour, if possible, to trace its permammt 
and ultimate influence. Now, if wc do this, if we attend, 
not to the transitory only, but also to the lasting effects 
of the practice of funding, wc shall find that the facility 
which it gives of raising the supplies is only on certain 
occasions an advantage, and tliat, on others, it may be 
a serious defect. It is nugatory to imagine that any 
scheme for defraying war expenditure can ever be pro- 
])Oscd capable of protecting individuals from the losses 
and privations inse])arable from national struggles 
and contests. Every people involved in wfir, how- 
ever just and necessary the contest may be, must 
sooner or later experience the effect of the waste of 
capital, or of the means of future production, which 
it rarely fails to occasion. And it is clear that no 
scheme of finance can be bottomed on sound princi- 
ples which disguises these necessary consequences of 
w'ar, and deceives the public with regard to their real 
situation. This, however, is notoriously the case with 
the funding system. It is truly said to require no 
individual to make any extraordinary sacrifice at any 
particular period : and in this respect it bears a close 
resemblance to those most dangerous diseases which 
steal slowly and imperceptibly on the constitution, and 
do not discover their malignant sjmptoms until they 
have fastened on the vitals and vitiated the whole 
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animal economy. There are no means whatever by 
which the profusion and waste occasioned by a war can 
be countera(rtcd;i except by the industry and economy 
of individuals ; and to make these virtues be prac- 
tised, individuals should be made fully sensible of the 
inlluencc of war expenditure over their own private 
fortunes. The radical defect of the borrowing system 
consists in its deceiving the public on this point, and in 
its making no sudden encroachments on their comforts. 
Its aj)proachcs are gradual and almost unperceived. It 
■rc(|uires only small immediate sacriiices ; but it never 
relinquishes what it has once gained ; while the necessity 
for Iresh sacrifices, arising from their own ambition, in- 
justice, and folly, as well as from those of their neighbours^ 
continues as great as ever. Such a .system is essentially 
delusive and treacherous. It otxasions the imposition of 
tax after tax, hardly one of which is ever again rejiealed; 
so that belore the public are awakened from their trance, 
and made aware of their actual condition, their property 
and industry are probably encumbered with a much 
larger permanent payment on account t)f the interest of 
the public debt than would have been required, had they 
submitted to it at once, to defray the expenses of the 
war. 

It may perliaps be said, that supposing wc are engaged 
in a war which costs twenty millions a-ycar, it is really 
the same thing, provided the rate of interest be five 
per cent., whether wc pay the twenty millions at once, 
by a proportional Increase of taxation, or borrow them, 
and pay the lenders an interminable annuity of one 
million a-year; for when interest is at five per cent., 
twenty millions in one payment, and an interminable 
annuity of one million, are of the same value. But it 
is precisely because these two modes of defraying \var- 
expenditure have never been, and never will be, consi- 
dered equally expensive by the public, that the funding 
system is most injurious. Suppose, for example, that the 
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supplies are raised within the year, and that the share 
falling to an individual is 1000/. The wish to maintain 
himself in his former station, and to preserve ^is for- 
tune unim])aired, would stimulate him, on being called 
upon for this sum, to discharge it, partly by increased 
exertion, and partly by a saving of expenditure, with- 
out suffering it to continue to encumber his property. 
But by the system of loans, he is called upon to pay only 
the interest of this 1000/., or 50/. a-year; and instead of 
endeavouring to save the whole lOCO/., he is satisfied if 
h(‘ save the interest. The whole nation, acting in th€" 
same way, save only the interest of the loan, or one 
million, and allow the principal sum of twenty millions, 
which they would have either wholly or partly saved, 
had they been called upon to pay it at once, to remain 
as a mortgage on their properiy and industry. Men 
act thus, because they invariably reckon a war burden- 
.some in proportion only to what they arc at the moment 
called upon to pay for it in taxes, without reflecting on 
the probable duration of these taxes. It would be 
useless to attempt to convince most jiersons that a per- 
petual payment of 50/. a-ycar is as burdensome as a 
single payment of 1000/. Accidents or revolutions 
may occur to relieve our properties from the perpetual 
payment ; and at all events, wc look upon it as certain 
that the greater portion of it will have to be defrayed 
by posterity. Indeed, this very circumstance of its 
throwing a portion of the expense of every contest on 
posterity, is one of the rccomineiid«tions'Of ‘the funding 
system principally relied on by its advocates. But it is 
easy to see that this advantage is in great part illusory ; 
and that the more the interests of posterity are protected, 
provided those of the present generation be not injured, 
the bettor. And this is what the practice of raising the 
supplies within the year woufd accomplish. Supposing, 
however, that it did not generate an additional spirit of 
industry and economy, still its adoption would do no 
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possible harm, either to the present or the future gene- 
ration, but would have the same effect with respect to 
tlicni both as tlie system of loans : for it must obviously 
be a matter of indifference to an individual, whose share 
of the expenses of a war amounts to 1000/., and also to 
his heir, whether he pays it at once, and leaves the latter 
1000/. less, or does not pay it, and leaves him 1000/. 
more, subject to a constant charge of 50/. a- year. But 
it is the peculiar advantage of the plan for raising the 
supplies within the year, that while it entails no greater 
’^urden on any individual than the system of borrowing, 
and gives full liberty to every one who is so disposed, 
to remove a part of that burden from his own shoulders 
to those of his successors; it has a ])owerful tendency 
to render the public le\ss inclined to avail themselves of 
this power, and more disposed to make immediate sacri- 
fices, and to become more industrious and parsimonious. 
It is an error to suj)pose that it protects the interests of 
posterity, by laying any heavier burden on the existing 
generation ; it ])rotects them only because it gives addi- 
tional force to the accumulating principle, and bec^ause it 
stimulates every individual to maintain himself in his 
station, and to preserve his capital undiininished. 

Here then is a distinguishing criterion of the two 
systems. dlie funding system occasions only siuli an 
additiojial degree of exertion and economy, as may be 
re<juire(l to produce and save the interest of the capital 
that lias been borrowed; whereas the system of raisin^ 
the su]>plies-^nithin tb.e year gives infinitely greater force 
and activity to the spirit of exertion and econoir»y, 
and makt's the public endeavour to ])roduce and save 
a sum equivalent, not to the interest only, but to the 
principal of the loan. If, therefore, the question, with 
regard to the merits of the two systems, were to be 
decided by a comparison of their respective influence 
over national wealth, — and this is admitted by Gentz, 
the ablest defender of the funding system, to be la 
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premiere consideration^ et celle qui doit tonjotirs Femporter 
mr toutes les autrcs, — there can be no manner of doubt 
that the preference would have to be given to the plan 
for raising the supplies within the year. 

Not only, however^ would this plan be a means of sti- 
mulating individuals to defray their share of the public 
expenditure, by increased exertion and economy, but it 
would also, by making them feel the full pressure of the 
burdens it occasions, render them less disposed wantonly 
to engage in expensive contests, and more inclined to 
embrace the earliest opportunity of making peace ov^ 
fair and reasonable terms. It would teach governments 
and their subjects to be more economical, and to conduct 
public affairs in the least cxjxmsive way. To a nation 
that defrayed all, or the greater part of the extraor- 
dinary expenses of war by a corresponding increase of 
taxation, peace might be truly said to bring healing 
under her wings.” As soon as the peculiar crisis had 
ceased, the taxes that had been imposed to meet it 
would also cease. Prices would fall back to their natural 
level; and industry, relieved from the burdens of the 
war, and im])roved by the stimulus it will most likely 
have given to invention, would spring forward with fresh 
energy. Had we always acted on this system, our taxes 
would not at this moment liave exceeded some eight or 
ten millions a-year. And it is reasonable to suj^pose, had 
such been the case, that profits and wages would have 
bt^cn considerably greater, and that we should have been 
more powerful, and more able to -repel and avenge any 
attacks on ourselves, as well as to interpose with better 
effect in defence of our allies. 

But how conclusive soever these statements and rea- 
sonings may appear, it is still true that the plan for 
raising the supplies within the year is open to some very 
weighty objections, and that its superiority to the fund- 
ing system is not so decided as we might be at first dis- 
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posed to conclude. Among other objections to this plan 
it has been said, that it would be extremely oppressive 
on landlords and manufacturers, who are not generally 
possessed of large sums of ready money, to force them to 
make an immediate contribution of their entire share of 
the expenses of the war. Suppose, for example, that a 
manufacturer's share of the expenses of a war amounts 
to 1000/., and suppose further, that he can neither save 
this sum from his expenditure, nor withdraw it without 
great loss from his business, the advantage of the fund- 
-ng system consists, we are told, in relieving him froni 
the necessity of making this payment, and in enabling 
him to carry on his business as before, subject only to a 
deduction of 50/. a-year, which he can easily s])are from 
his profits. But a little consideration will serve to show 
that this advantage, though certainly considerable, has 
been a good deal overrated. If it be asked, how does 
the practice of funding redieve the manufacturer from 
the nece.ssily of paying doAvn 1000/.? the answer is, by 
government or its agents going into the money-market 
and borrowing 1000/. on his account, with the interest of 
which he is charged. And, such being the case, the pre- 
sumption seems to be that, had this practice not pre- 
vailed, the manufac turer would have done that directly 
which he has done by deputy, that he would have gone 
into the market himself and horrowed the same sum.- 
“ *1 hat there arc ]>crsous disjmsed to lend to individuals,” 
says Mr. Ricardo, who has laid great stress on this argu- 
ment, “ is certain fr/:m the facility with which govern- 
ment raises its loans. Withdraw this great borrower 
from the market, and private borrowers will be readily 
accommodated. By wise regulations and good laws the 
greatest facilities might be afforded to individuals in such 
transactions. In the case of a loan A advances the mo- 
ney, and B pays the interest, and everything else remains 
as before. In the case of war-taxes, A would still ad- 
vance the money, and B ])ay the interest, only with this 
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difference, he would pay it directly to A ; now he pays it 
to government, and government pays it to A.” 

Wc cannot, however, help thinking that Mr. Ricardo 
has, in this instance, pushed an argument that is true, 
within certain limits, to an extent that will not hold. 
When government goes into the money-market and con- 
tracts for a loan, it is true that it borrows for those who 
would otherwise have to borrow for themselves, but it 
docs not negotiate a sej^arate loan on account of each 
individual; it borrows for them in a mass ; and by pledg- 
ing the national credit for the entire loan, it is ol^tained 
on the l)est terms. By this moans the loans, for behoof 
of those whose security is comj)aratively indifferent, are 
negotiated at a much lower rate of interest than if they 
had been managed directly by the parties; and the saving 
so effected is, of course, an advantage on the side of the 
funding system. 

Undoubtedly, however, the grand argument against 
the plan for raising the supplies within the year, and in 
favour of the funding system, is to be found in its obviat- 
ing the necessity of making any sudden and oppressive 
addition to the weight of taxation. It is im])ossible to say, 
a priori, in how great a degree taxes may be augmented 
without operating injuriously : but countries may be, 
and frequently are so situated that any immediate and 
considerable increase of taxation would produce a dan- 
gerous revulsion, and give such a shock to industry as 
could not easily be repaired, lb fit a country for bear- 
ing a heavy load of taxes, they should, if possible, be 
gradually and slowly increased. Wc have already en- 
deavoured to show that a moderate increase of taxation 
infuses a greater spirit of economy into the people, and 
becomes a spur to industry and indention. But a sud- 
den and very great increase of taxation might have 
an opposite effect, and instead of producing an increase 
of invention and economy, might occasion the decline of 
both. It is obvious, therefore, that the policy of raising 
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the supplies for a war by means of loans, or by an equi- 
valent increase of taxation, cannot be decided on general 
principles, but dej)ends on the peculiar circumstances of 
the country at the time. Whenever there is no risk of 
giving ail injurious shock to industry, by making an equi- 
valent increase of taxation, it would certainly seem, for 
the reasons already stated, that the preference should be 
given to the plan for raising thesuiiplies within the year. 
And even though a loan should be required to obviate 
too great an increase of taxation, still the inconveniences 
^^ttending the rapid accumulation of debt are so very 
great, that every practicable effort should be made to 
raise taxation to the highest limit to which it may be 
safely carried, and to make it defray a considerable 
part, at least, if not the whole, of the extraordinary 
exjicnditure. When the exyienses of a war arc brought 
directly home to individuals, it is abundantly certain, for 
the reasons already stated, that the wish to relieve 
themselves of this burden will be a more powerful mo- 
tive to increased (*xortion and economy than the wish to 
relieve themselves of the interest of loans. The real 
effect of increased jmblic expenditure on private parties 
is then made obvious; the decejition caused by loans 
is avoidi'd ; and every one has a plain and distinct 
motive to exert himself to get rid of his share of the 
public expense ; whereas by resorting to the ])lan of 
funding, the pro])crty and industry of all classes is 
mortgaged and incumbered, at the same time that each 
individual, looking only at the debt en masse, and igno- 
rant of the extent of the burden affecting himself, never 
once dreams of its payment, or of saving a capital for the 
extinction of his own share. 

The fact that two such able and ingenious inquirers 
as Hume and Smith should have entertained the strong- 
est apj>rehensions of the mischievous influence of the 
public debt when it was hardly a tenth part of what it 
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now amounts to, and that notwithstanding its vast in- 
crease in the interval the wealth and population of 
the country should have increased still more rapidly — 
has naturally cnougli generated a disposition to look 
with distrust on all such sinister auguries. It does not 
really, however, appear that Hume and Smith formed 
any false estimate of the inlluence of a large public 
debt, but only that they did not lay sufficient stress on 
the circumstances by which this intiuence might be (and 
by which, in the case of England, it has been) counter- 
acted. None of them made sufficient allowance for the 
])ossible effects ofneAv inventions, and improved methods 
of production, in enabling a country to support without 
dilliculty additional taxes; and none of them, though in 
this res])cct Hume was the clear(*r-sighted of the two, 
was siiHiciently alive to the powerful influence which an 
increase of taxation has in adding new strength to enter- 
])rise and economy. The stupendous inventions and dis- 
coveries of Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, Wedgwood, and 
others, have hitherto falsified all the predictions of those 
who antici])atcd national ruin and bankru])tcy from the 
rapid increase of the public debt; but these inventions 
and discoveries might never have been made but for the 
stimulus given to the ])ublic energies by the increase of 
taxation that grew out of the funding system ; and 
though they had been made, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they would have been so rapidly introduced, 
or that they would have been so much perfected and 
improved in so short a period in^the absence of this 
stimulus. It is impossible, perhaps, in estimating the 
progress of this country since 1760 , to say how much is 
to be ascribed to the desire of rising in the world, and 
how much to the fear of being thrown down to a lower 
station by the increase of taxes. But it would not, we 
believe, be difficult to show that the latter has had the 
greater influence of the tw^o. 

But despite the powerful countervailing influences 
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now alluded to^ there can, we apprehend, be little doubt 
that we have carried the practice of funding to a vicious 
excess; and that a much larger portion of the sums re- 
quired to carry on the American war and the first half of 
the late French war might and should have been raised 
by taxation. Probably, indeed, the facility of defraying 
any extraordinary expense by means of funding, and the 
tem]>tations which it consequently holds out to ministers 
to resort to it rather than encounter the unfounded 
clamour that would be occasioned by the imposition of 
•".ny consideral)le amount of taxes, is the greatest draw- 
back on the practice. It is, in fact, almost sure to be 
abused. It would scarcely,” says Hume, “ be more 
imprudent to give a jirodigal son a credit in every 
])anking shop in London, than to empower a statesman 
to draw bills in this manner upon posterity.” * 

The history of most modern nations confirms the 
truth of this statement. The funding system has been 
almost universally adopted, and it has uniformly been 
abused; and how serviceable soever at first, has become, 
in the course of time, generally injurious. It was car- 
ried to a great extent in Ilolland; and we have already 
seem that it is to it, or ratluT to the excessive taxation 
in time of peace which it occasioned, that the low rate 
of ])rofitin that republic, and the decline of her fisheries, 
manufactures, and commerce, are to l)e ascribed. Nous 
avons rcmarqiie quo I'accroisscmcnt successif des im- 
pnts, et la necessiH de faire des emprunts, ont con- 
couru, plus que toute autre cause, a faire dt'eroitre Ic 
commerce de la Hollande. C’cst la une suite inevi- 
table surtout des emprunts, parce qu’une paix ne mor- 
tifie pas les dettes de I’etat. Tons les avantages d’unc 
guerre heureuse ne bonificnt pas les desavantages que 
I’etat en souffre. Les pcuples sont moins heureux, 
et IV'tat s'est affoibli. C’est toujours la le resultat in- 
♦ Kssiiy ou Piiblir Cmlit. 
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evitable de Tusage des cmprunts. C’est la pcut-cHro 
Pun des fleaux de la guerre modernc, qui repaiid Ic plus 
des ealamitfc's, cn ce qu'il alFecte tons les pcuples dans 
un detail infiiii et plusieurs generations. La politique 
qui des nos jours a trouve Part de soutenir la guerre par 
Pusage du credit, iie pourroit produire un art plus fu- 
neste a Phumanite.” 

The funding system was introduced into France by 
Louis XIV., at the suggestion of Louvois, in opposition 
to the opinion of Colbert. t It was, as might have been 
anticipated from the irresponsible nature of the goveri]; 
nient, most shamefully abused ; so much so that it pro- 
duced, so early as 1715, a public bankruptcy. This ex- 
perience, however, was very soon forgotten, and a fresh 
bankruptcy took place in 17G9. But even this was not 
enough to open the eyes of the authorities to the neces- 
sity of a radical reform in the financial system of the 

* La Richesse <le la Hollande. Tom. ii., p. 201, ed. in 4to» Amst., 1778. 

f We extract the followinj? account of the way in whicli Colberts ellorts 
were tlefeated, from a valuable Memoir on the State of the French Finances, 
presented to the Due d'Orleans, Recent of France, in 1717 ; — 

M. de Louvois," says the author of the Mfunoir, ** comme tout le monde 
le syait, n'etoit pas iachc de voir la guerre. An comnioncunient de ctdlo qui 
ful eiilroprise eii 1()72, il fullnt dos secours extraordinaircs. 

“ M. C^jlbert tit quelquos traites des nouvelles impositions et des augmenta- 
tions des droits; ce qui excita des plaintcs dans le public, ct ties repruseiitalioris 
me me de la part des magistrats. 

M. de T-itmvoIs, instruit de ces difficiiltos, alia trouvor im des premiers 
magisfrats, le Premier I'resident du Parlcment de Paris, homme d'un merite 
distiijgtii: et d’line probite reconiiue. J1 lui dit ([u’il reiidroit un service 
esseiiticd au Uoi, en lui remoiitrant qu'au lieu de ses traites ^^excises) extraor> 
dinairesqiie le parlemoiit se faisult taut de peiin^remegistrer, et qui etolent si 
in8up])ortables au ]Rniplc, il etoit bicii plus simple et plus aisc de creer des 
rentes ; quun million de rentes crees pnMluroit tout (Vun coup vinyl millions^ et 
yw ce seroit un petit ohjet />ar rupftorl uujc revenus considerables dont Jouissoit 
sa Alajesie. Ce magistrat suivit de bonne foi I’avis qnl lui etait donne. I.e lloi 
ravi de cet expedient, qni lui venoit d'un homme si approuve, dit il M. CIol- 
b«*rt qu’il ii'y avoit qu'i creer des rentes. M.tCJolbcrt, qui eii prevoyoii les 
suites ct les inconvciiiens, voulut avant que de reiidre TEdit, se douner la satis, 
faction de parlcr au premier President. 11 lui tit sentir les conseqiienccs du 
conseil qu’il avoit donne a bonne inteution, ct lui dit qu'il repoiidroit devant 
Oieu dll prejudice qu’il causoit ;i I'ctat, ct du mal qu il faisoit an |»ouple.” — 
(Forbonnais, Hecherches sur les Finances de la France, tom. vi., p. 117.) 
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couDtry. The dis^acefiil abuses in the assessment and 
collection of taxes, instead of being* suppressed, were 
permitted to gather new strength. The baffled attempts 
at reform by 'Furgot, and the writings of Keeker, served 
only to disclose the hopelessness and the magnitude of 
the evil. And the deficiencies of the revenue during the 
American war being made good by fresh loans, the 
bankruptcy and revolution of 1789 followed almost as a 
matter of course. 

But desj)ite the dangerous nature of the borrowing 
..ystem, and its all but irresistible temptations to abuse, it 
is not uiifrec^ueiitly a most valuable resource. Thus, as 
already seen, if a country engaged in war be so situated 
that the imposition of the taxes l eiiuirod to carry it on 
would give any serious shock to industry, loans should 
certainly be negotiated, if not for the whole, at least for 
a portion of the extraordinary expense. Political consi- 
derations may also make recourse to loans indispensable. 
An increase of taxation is always iinpojiular; and a 
weak or insecure government might not have power to 
levy any considerable additional amount of taxes, how- 
ever able the country might be to bear such increase. 
The rise of the funding system in Great Britain was 
mainly ascril)able to circumstances of the kind now men- 
tioned. 

With the exception of the trifling sum of 004,000/., 
the National Debt has been wholly contracted since the 
llevolution, Avhen the unsettled stat(? of the government, 
and the difficulty of imposing new taxes, compelled re- 
course to be had to loans. Lord Boliugbiokc, Dean 
Swift, and other writers of their ])arty, have, indeed, 
alleged that the ])riictice of funding was adopted, not 
because it was the best, or rather the only, way of rais- 
ing money at the mra in question, but in order to pro- 
cure the support of the monied interest to the new go- 
vernment and some Jacobite writers have even gone so 
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far as to insinuate that William III. purposely involved 
us in debt and difficulties, that the Hollanders might 
have the better chance of surj)assing us in manufac- 
tures and commerce ! * It would be useless to waste 
the reader’s time by any lengthened exposure of the 
falsehood of these imputations on the memory of our 
great deliverer. Every one in any degree acijualnted 
with the state of Britain at the Revolution, must be 
aware that funding was the only means of raising sup- 
plies to which government could then resort ; and 
that wc are in a very high degree indebted to the ai^ 
which it afforded to the revolutionary leaders for the 
establishment of our free institutions, and, consequently, 
for the w'calth and greatness to which we have since at- 
tained. Louis XIV., then in the zenith of his j)ower, 
espoused the cause of the exiled family of Stuart, and 
exerted himself to re])lace them on the throne. It 
would not, under any circumstances, have bemi an easy 
task to make head against a monarch who was master 
of the greatest and best disci])lined armies, and of the 
ablest generals and engineers, that had hitherto aj>peared 
in modern Europe. But the danger from without, 
though grt?at and imminent, w^as inferior to the danger 
from within. Janies II. was master of almost all Ire- 
land; and in Great Britain a numerous and powerful 
party was favourable to his pretensions. Such being 
the state of affairs, it w^ould have been madness to 
have attempted, by imposing new taxes, to raise the 
sums required to defray tlie cosk of the war it w^as 
necessary to w age for our indcqjendenco and liberties. 
Had any such attempt been made, it would have given 
the Jacobites the means of traducing the new^ govern- 
ment, of inHainiiig popular discontents, and most pro- 
bably of overturning the revolutionary establishment. 
The land-tax was the only cohsidcrable addition made 
to the revenue during the reign of William III.; and 

* History of die National Debts and Taxes. Part i., p. 7 
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a considerable part of its produce was required to 
make up the deficiency caused by the loss of the hearth- 
duty, which government had been obliged to abolish, 
and by the falling off* in the duties of tonnage and 
poundage. It is clear, therefore, that the circumstances 
under which they were placed, the res dura et rcr/ni novitas, 
fully justified the revolutionary leaders in resorting to 
loans. Their doing so was not, in truth, a matter of 
choice, but of necessity. It is visionary to suppose that 
they could have raised a revenue eqxial to the exigency 
of the crisis in any other way. No doubt, on ac- 
count of the supposed instability of the government, the 
terms on which loans were contracted during the reigns 
of William III-, Anne, and George 1., were most unfa- 
vourable. This, however, was but a trifling considera- 
tion, compared with the interests they were indispens- 
able to secure. It was through their aid that our liber- 
ties were firmly established; the ambitious projects of 
Louis XIV, effectually crushed; and the political ascen- 
dancy of Great Britain placed on a solid foundation. 

But, how'cver necessary to a wa*ak and precarious go- 
vernment, funding should never, for the reasons already 
stated, be made the principal support of a well-esta- 
blished government in a country capable of bearing a 
much larger amount of taxation; and hence the prac- 
tice should either have been wholly abandoned at the 
accession of George II., or confined within compara- 
tively narrow^ limits. Although, however, its insidious 
nature and dangeroui^ tendency w ere very soon exposed 
by various members in the House of Commons, and 
by Hume and other able writers out of doors, the 
facilities which it afforded to successive administra- 
tions of meeting extraordinary expenses without im- 
posing equivalent taxes, secured its ascendancy. Had 
ministers attended to .the*dictates of sound policy, they 
would have acted differcntl}% and imposed, despite the 
clamours of the ignorant, such additional taxes as might 
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have sufficed to delray a far more considerable portion 
of our outlays. But it is found in the affairs of nations 
as in those of individuals, and perhaps to a still greater 
extent in the former than in the latter, that the desire 
to secure some immediate though inconsiderable advan- 
tage is permitted to overbalance a very large amount of 
prospective inconvenience. The wish to conciliate pub- 
lic favour, to withhold from their opponents so fertile a 
topic of declamation and invective, as a sudden and con* 
siderable increase of taxation is always sure to afford, 
and in part also the real difficulty of carrying such a 
measure, tempted the ministers of George II. and 
George III. to j)erscvere in the system of funding ; and, 
in consequence, we are now subject to a much greater 
y)ermaneut burden, on account of‘ the interest of the 
debt, than would suffice to defray the cost of the most 
expensive war. 

These observations will, perhaps, be enough to enable 
a sufficiently fair estimate to be formed of the peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages of the plans avc have been 
(‘onsidcriiig. The grand defects of the funding system con- 
sist in its making the loss occasioned by war-expenditure 
seem less than it really is, which ])re vents an adequate 
stimulus being given to industry and economy, and in 
its tempting, from the facility which it affords of raising 
supplies, governments and nations to einl)ark in rash and 
perilous enterprises, plan for raising the supplies 

within the year, by a correspondiuj^^increase of taxation, 
is free from these delects. The considerable increase of 
tax' ion that it occasions, goes far to preclude the 
chaixvC of its being incurred, except on just and solid 
grounds; while by making every one directly furnish 
his share of the public outgoings, and apy)ortioning what 
would otherwise be a natiom^l burden, which no one 
would feel any particular interest in discharging, among 
individuals, it infuses a more powerful spirit of in- 

2 E 
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dustry, invention, and economy into all classes. On 
the oth(‘r hand, however, the system of funding* gives no 
sudden shock to industry. It habituates the public to 
bear their burdens; and by not calling u])on them to do 
much at once, it, perlnips, enables tliem to do more in 
the end. Here, therefore, the advantage is on the 
side of the funding system. But if the situation of a 
country be such that taxes may, without occasioning 
any very great inconveiiitmce, be ini])osed to mc'et any 
extraordinary expense, and if its government be ])Ower- 
^ful enough to impose such taxe.s, the last-mentioned ad- 
vantage does not appear to be so very considerable as 
to countervail the many disadvantages incident to the 
practice of funding*, and the contraction of a largi? public 
debt. We should not wish to speak with undue con- 
fidence on such a point ; but there does not st*ein to be 
much doubt that an income-tax of 10 or 12 ])er cent, 
miglit have been levied during the American war; and, 
notw’ithstanding its inequality and the serious inconveni- 
ences by which it is attended, it may bo doul)tcd whether, 
had an income-tax of that amount been imposed in 
1703, it would have been so injurious as the great ad- 
ditions that were then made to the customs and excise 
duties; while, l)y providing a large additional revenue, 
it w^ould liavo obviated the necessity of funding largtdy, 
and on the most disadvantageous terms, at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

The following table exhibits the progress of the 
National Debt from the llevoliition downwards. 
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Account of the Principal (Funded and Unfunded), and Annual Charge of 
file PujiLic Deiit of the United Kingdom, at different Periods, from the 
Ucvoliition downwards :* — 


Debt at tlio Revolution in IfiSfl 

Excess of Debt contracted during the reign of 
William III. above Debt paid off . 

Debt at the accession of Queen Anne in 1703 , 
Debt contracted during the reign of Anne . • 

Debt at tin? accession of Coorge I. in 1714 , • 

Debt ])ai<l off during the reign of George I. above 
Debt contracted 

Debt at fbe acce.ssion of George 11. in 1727 
Debt contracted between the accession of Cieorge 
II. and the peace of Paris in 17().J, three years 
all er the accession of George 111., above Debt 
paid off . . • . 

Debt in I7')3 

Debt j)aid off from 17G3 to 1775 

Debt at coniinenceinenl. of the American war in 

1775 

Debt contracted during the American war . 

Debt after conclusion of the American war in 

1 7Sti 

Paid during peace from 178(j to 17i)3 • 

Debt at conimencement of French war in 1793 . 
Debt contracted during French war , , , . 

Debt at the Consolidationof the English and Irish 
Exchequers at the connnencenjcut of 18 L7 • 
Debt cancelled from 1817 to 5lli January, J844 

Debt on nth .Taiinary, 1844, and charge thereon 
during preceding year 


Funded and 
IhifiindtMl. 

Interest 

and 

Mau;igeinent. 

£. 

604,203 

£, 

39,855 

15,730,439 

1,271,087 

10,394,702 

37,750,061 

1,310,942 

2,010,416 

54,145,303 

3,351,358 

‘2,053,125 ^ 

1,133,80'? 

52, 092, ‘23 8 ^ 

2,217,551 

80,773,H)J 

2,(:3-l,500 

i;iS,8C3,J30 

10,281,795 

4,8r>2,0.>l 

380,480 

I28,5sa,fi:i5 
121 ,2f;7,»9;i 

4,471,571 

5,395,794 

249,851 .028 
5, 111,322 

9,867,305 

213,277 

244,440,306 j 
‘•03,842,171 ; 

.... 1 

9,021,()><8 

22,829,690 

! 

I 

818,282,477 | 
55,91.', 581 1 

32,453,784 

3,184,624 

1 

792,339,898 ■: 

29,269,100 


Th'ifi table would afford aiujile materials for a 
lengtliencd commeutary. The rapid progress of the 
debt during periods of war compared with the little 

* This Tal)le has been priiicipally compiled from Dr. Hamilton’s work on 
the National Debt (3rd edit. p. 100), aiid/rom the Annual Finance Accountjs. 
It may, perhaps, not be in all respects quite accurate; but we feel pretty con- 
fident that its errors are immaterial, and not such as sensibly to affect any in- 
ference that may be drawn from it. 
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progress made in paying it off during ]»eriods of peace, 
cannot fail to strike every erne. And it is further to he 
observed that the reductions made in the ])rincipal of 
the debt liave been crhiefly effected through the very 
questionable practice of converting stock into life an- 
nuities; and that the reductions in the annual charge on 
account of the debt have been principally elFected through 
the fall in the rate of interest since the peace having en- 
abled government to offer to j)ay off certain classes of 
stockholders in the event of thevir not agreeing to a dimi- 
nution of their claims. Had it not beem for the extremely 
objectionable plan on which the? greater portion of th(5 
debt has been funded, this resource would have been 
much more available; but notwithstanding its limited 
operation, it is to it, and not to the infliiencn of sinking 
funds, or to the em])loyment of surplus revenue to pay olf 
debt, that wc are ])rincipally indelited for the reductions 
that have been made in tlje amount of our engagements. 

Seeing the vast magnitude of our ])resent incum- 
brances, our readers will hardly suppose how small an 
immediate sacrifice would have sufficed to avert them. 
The capital of the d(d)t has been swelled out be} ond all 
reasonable bounds by tlie vicious ]>ractice of funding a 
larger amount of ca])ital stock than the sums borrowed, 
and there liavi*, also, been large deductions from the 
loans for prom[)t payment and bonuses of various de- 
scri])tions. The funding system was probably more 
abused during the American war than in any other period 
of our history; but to show its 0]>cration it is not neces- 
sary to go further back than the late French war, which 
about trebled the debt. In showing how the expenses 
of that contest were, and how they might have been pro- 
vided for, we shall not lay any stress on any doubtful or 
irritating topic. If is j^robably true that there was a 
good deal of (extravagance and waste on our part in the 
way in which the struggle was carried on, at least during 
its earlier portion. But it is immaterial to our object. 
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whether such were or were not the case. And taking it 
for granted that thc^ war was just and necessary, and 
that there was no useless expenditure in carrying it on, 
we have to inquire how much it would have cost had 
the expenditure heen defrayed by a corresponding in- 
crease of taxation, and how much it has cost by the 
adoption of the borrowing system. 

At the commencement of the war, in 1703, the charge 
on account of the funded and unfunded dcl»t amounted 
to 9,62 1,088/., which would have been gradually, though 
slowly, reduced by the falling in of annuities, &c. Nojj-', 
it is obvious, that if wc add to the charge on account of 
the public debt as it stood at the commencement of the 
war, the charges on account of the government of the 
country and of the war, we shall have the whole sum that, 
had it been raised within the }ear, would have defrayed 
the entire charge against the country without resorting to 
loans. And by comparing this sum with the revenue 
actually received, we shall get the deficiency which, not 
being provided for by taxes, was provided for by loans. 
The following table (p. 422) exhibits the results of these 
statements and comparisons. 

The results of this table will jirobably be thought not 
a little curious. It shows that the total expenditure of the 
country on account of internal government, colonics, the 
war, and the debt contracted previously to 1793, and from 
1793 to 1816, both inclusive, wasonly 151, 327,007/.greater 
than the revenue actually derived from taxes during that 
period. It further apjiears that^his deficit principally 
took ])lace during the first ten years of the war; and that, 
but for the interest of the debt contracted to meet this 
deficit, the revenue in several of the latter years of the 
war would have considerably exceeded the expenditure. 
It is difficult to say what proportion of the expenditure 
of the first period might ha\*e been provided for by an 
increase of taxation, had a vigorous effort been made 
with that object. But, though we are inclined to dissent 



TABLE showiti" the Total Charge on Account of the Unredeemeri Public Debt due January 5, 1T93, in tliat and every subsequent Year to the 5th of January, 
1817 ; the Total Chaiges of the State exclusive of the Debt ; the Total Charges of the Slate iticlusive of the Debt contracted previously to 1793; the Amount 
of the Nett Revenue recoi'-ed by the Treasury in each Year from 1TI»3 to ISIG, both inclusive; and the Excess of Kxiienditure over Revenue, and of 
Revenue over Expenditme.* 
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iroiu those wlio think that it might have been wholly 
provided for in this way, there are not, we ajiprehend, 
any good reasons for doubting that the revenue raised 
by taxation might have been very materially increased. 
And liad only half the deficiency been made good by 
additional taxes, it would, by proportionally diminishing 
the amount of the loans and enabling them to be nego- 
tiated on preferable terms, have been of singular ad- 
vantage ; and would, by lessening the necessity for 
I'urthcr loans, have reduced the debt contracted during 
the w ar to less than half its actual amount. 

We should, however, convey a false impression to our 
readers, if we led them to su]>pose that all the immense 
sums that were borrowed during the war, exclusive of 
the above sum of 151,327,007/., were absolutely lost or 
wasted. Though the funding system encourages waste 
and profusion, it is not so bad us this. By not making 
the ];ublic provide the 4,530,013/. of deficient revenue 
in 1793, the 9,131,052/. deficient in 1794, &c., these 
sums wxn‘o left in their hands to be cmjdoycd as capital 
in producing additional wealth; and if we suppose they 
could hav(! lived without these sums, we must, in fairly 
testing the operation of the system, also suppose that 
they accumulated them at compound interest during 
the whole ])criod of the war ; and compare their amount, 
when so accumulated, with the sums borrowed during 
the' same ])eriod. But, lor the same reasons on which 
it is su Imposed that tlie public saved the sums and 
their ac(*umiilations at compound interest, left in their 
hands by the ojieration of the funding system when the 
revenue was deficient, we must suppose that they lost 
the sums with their accumulations in those years in 
which, but for the funding system, the revenue would 
have exceeded the expenditure ; sb that the difference 
between these two sums whun so accumulated will be 
the sum to be compared with the debt contracted. Now 
it appears that the balances of expenditure over income 
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in column o of the previous table^ when accumulated at 
5 per cent, compound interest, amounted, on the 5th of 
January, 1817, to 4:15,88 1 ,999/. ; while the balances of 
revenue over ex])cnditurc, in column 0, calculated in the 
same way, amounted at the same period to 57,930,485/.; 
and deduetiuo- the one of these sums from the other, we 
have 377,951,514/. for the amount of the capitals and 
their accumulations at compound interest wdiich tlic 
ado})tion of the funding system k‘ft in the poi*kcts of 
the public over what would have been taken from them, 
had the supplies been raised within the year by a cor- 
responding increase of taxation. 

It ap])ears, how^'ver, from the subjoined statement (p. 
445, ded lured from the Parliamentary Paper No. 1 15, 
Sess. 1822), that in the interval l)et\veen 1791 and 18JG, 
both included, government borrowed in all 584,874,557/., 
of which sum 188,522,350/. w-as transferred to the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, leaving :19(),352,207/. for 
the amount of the sums borrowed to defray the cx]>enses 
of the late w^ar, exclusive of an additional issue of 
33,289,300/. of Iilxche<tuer Bills, making in all the sum 
of 129,641,507/. 

But we have already seen that the entire amount of 
the sums which the adoption of the funding system left 
ill the pockets of the public, over what would Jiave been 
taken out of them, had the supplies been raised within 
the year, wdth their accumulations at 5 per cent, com- 
pound interest, amounted to 377,95 1 ,5 14/. ; and this 
sum being deducted frpm the above sum of 429,611,507/., 
raised by funding and issuing Exchequer Bills, leaves 
a balance oJ' 51 ,G8V),993/. for the nett {iinount of tlie direct 
surplus (expenditure occasioned by funding over what 
would have been expended had the supplies lieen raised 
within the year ! VVe arc not aw^are that any good ob- 
jection can be made to tlieKo statements. 44iey are all 
deduced from official returns : the calculations have 
been carefully checked, and the principle on which they 
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aro bottomed Is most favourable for the funding system. 
And yet they show (or rather demonstrate) that, exclu- 
sive of its otlier mischievous inlluences, — of the profusion 
and contiMiipt of economy, Avhich arc its immediate, and 
the interminable and heavy taxes which arc its ultimate 
results, — it occasioned during the late war, l)y means of 
premiums on loans and otherwise, a s])ecial sacrifice of 
about Jiflf/’tico millions sterling ! This ex])ericnce should 
not be thrown away. We havc‘ already stated that it is 
more tlian doubtful whether funding could have been 
dispensed Avith during the earlier part of the war. 
no doubt, the amount of revenue from 1792 to 180^1 
might have been most materially augmented by resort- 
ing to house and income taxes; and the statement now 
made shows the immense sacrifice the public has had to 
sustain in the end for the temporary (convenienc e afforded 
by carrying funding to the extreme to which it was thiai 
carried. 

It is certainly true, as will be immediately shown, that 
the inconveniences naturally incident to the system have 
l)een enormously aggravated by the vicious method in 
Avhich the loans contracted during the American and 
late French Avars Avere funded. But loans, though 
effected in the l)est ]K>ssiblc mode, should ahvays be 
regarded as an extraordinary, or rallier as a dernier 
ressort. The heir of an entailed estate avIio makes the 
issue of post-obit bonds an habitual source of revenue, 
is not really more short-sighted and improvident than 
ministers who resort to loans to }iup]>ly such portions of 
the public expenditure as may be defrayed by taxation. 

It may, perhaps, be said that hoAvever large the 
amount of our debt, it has been sufficiently shoAvn in the 
course of these inquiries, that the 'increase of the taxes 
imposed to defray the interest, has operated as a poAver- 
ful s|)uv to industry and economy, and that the proba- 
bility is that the capital of the country is not at this 
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inoinoiit niatoriully clifTeront from what it would have 
been had the American war and the late French war 
never occurred. But though such, most ]>robal)ly, is 
the case, we liave also seen that the inconveniences 
attending the magnitude of the debt are notwithstand- 
ing ol* a very formidable descri])tion. It has occasioned 
the imposition of heavy taxes on many desirable articles 
and even on income; and though it be true that our 
means of paying these taxes havc^ pro])ortionally in- 
creased, we are, lor the most part, alive only to the sacri- 
fice, and forget altogether the inciaaised ability to bear 
it. VVe also, as already seen, contrast our taxes with 
thosiM)!' other countries, and in the event of the latter 
being lower. Individuals are t('m|)t(Ml to btH*ome absen- 
tees; while the low rate of profit, wdiich is either wholly 
or in part a consecjuence of taxation, nuilvcs large 
amounts of ca];ital lie employed in foreign investments. 
I'lie cir<'umstaiices which have latterly counteractcul this 
tendency of cajiital to go abroad are not of a [)ermanent, 
but of an accidcmtal and evanescent descrijition {antey 
]). M8d) ; and should they become l(‘ss ])owerful, its efflux, 
in large quantities, will doubtless recommiaice. This 
is one of the? gi\‘at('st inconveniences attending the con- 
traction of a large public debt, and the conse(|iieut 
taxatiim which it occasions. Indeed the fair presump- 
tion is, that if our maiuifacturiiig superiority he at 
any time seriously compromised by the conqxitition of 
foreigners, they will be found to have lieeu trained, 
and in great iiart supported, by English workmen and 
English cajiital. It will also most proliably be found, 
should our taxes cease? to be so prodin^tivo as for- 
merly, or should they lUit increase with the increasing 
wealth and pojinlation of the country, that it is not 
because the contributors cannot, but because they wdll 
not pay them ; because tlu^’^ find on looking around that 
there are other conntru's ojam for their reception in 
which taxation is less heavy, an<l to whicli, consequently. 
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they may be tempted, should our taxes not be reduced, 
to einig-rate. And hence the importance of preventing, 
in as I'ar as possible, the contraction of a large pul)lic 
debt, in the first instance, and of its substantial reduc- 
tion if it should be contracted. 


CHAPTER [I. 


DIFKEUKNT ACKMIODS OF FUNDING. 

In the infancy of the funding system, loans were most 
commonly raisc‘d in antici])ation of the produce of certain 
taxes imposed ibr a limited number of years; it being 
siijiposed that the ]u*<)ducc of tlu^se taxes for the term 
fi>r which they were granted \u)ul(l be sufficient to dis- 
charge the debt. But these expectations were rarely 
realized ; and as tlie pulfiic necessities r('((uircd the taxes 
to bo mortgaged again for new loans, often before their 
former term was expired, they were jiroloiiged from time 
to time, and were at: last, in almost evin’y instance, ren- 
dered ]K*r|jetual, 

'I'he statutory rate of interest at the commencement of 
the funding system, was six per emit., the reduction to 
five per cent, not having taken place till 1711. But, 
owing to tlie SLip[)osed insecurity of the revolutionary 
establishment, the rate of interest jiaid on loans to the 
public, previously to tlie accession t)f George II., was 
gem‘rally much higlicr than the It^'al rate. In 1692, an 
attempt was made to borrow a million upon annuities 
for ninety-nine years, for which ten ])er cent, was to be 
given fin* (fight years, and seven j)er cent, afterwards, 
with the honefit of survivorship djnring the lives of the 
nominees of those who contributed; but so low was the 
credit of Government at that period, that only 881,000/. 
could be procured even on tlmso extravagant terms. 
None of the loans negotiated during the wars in the 
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reign of William III. was effected at less than eight per 
cent. ; and th(i interest was, in many instances, as in the 
one just mentioned, a good <leal higher. The sums hor- 
rowed during the reign of Queen Anno were also ob- 
tained on very expensive terms. 

Since the reign of Queen Anne, very little nmney has 
been borrowed either xjpon annuities for terms of years, 
or upon those for lives. The ])racticc of granting per- 
petual ammities. or annuities redeemable only on pay- 
ment of the ])rincipal, has long superseded every other. 
And notwithstanding the objections tliat have been urged 
against this ])ractice, by Dr. Price and othc'rs, it apijears 
to be the best hitherto propased. To show the priiuajde 
on which the objections to it are founded, let us suppose 
that an annuity is granted for a hundrial years, 'I'his 
annuity, according to the principles on which such com- 
putations are founded, is nearly equivalent to an annuity 
for ever, its value at four per cent,, being twenty-four 
and a half years’ purchase, and, therefore, onlylialfa 
year’s purchase less than its value were it perpetual. 
Su])()osing, therefore, that the public were able to borrow' 
at four per cent, on anmjities for ever, it should not giv<; 
above l.v. 7 ( 1 . per cent, more for money l)orrowed on 
annuities terminable in a hundred years, liut admitting 
that it might be obliged to give a (juartcr or evt-n a half 
per cent, more, those who advocati! this syst(.‘in contend, 
that the additional burdens that would thus be imposed 
w'ould hanlly i»e sensible ; and that the privations caused 
by them would, in any. view of the matter, be inconsider- 
able, compared with the advantages that would result 
from the necessary and gradual annihilation of tin; debt. 

“ By such a method of raising money,” says Dr. Price, 
•‘the ex])ense of one war wouhl, in time, come to be 
always discharged before a new war commenced ; and it 
w'ould be impossible that a state should ever have upon 
it, at one time, the expense of many wars; or any larger 
debts than could be contracted within the limited jjcriod 
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of the annuities ; and consequently it would enjoy the 
invaluable privilege of being rendered, in some degree, 
independent of the management of its finances by un- 
skilful or unfaithful Servants.”* 

But several important considerations have been left 
out of view in this statement. In the lirst jilace, a con- 
siderably larger payi^cnt on account of interest would 
be required, were loans made on such annuities, than 
T)r. Price sujiposos. It is true tliat an annuity for 100 
years is really worth nearly as much as a perpetuity, 
and should, therefore, one should think, form nearly as 
desirable a security to the lender. But the decisions f>f 
mankind, with respect to money matters, arc but rarely 
governed by purely mathematical principles. The trus- 
tees of public bodies, and all those individuals who buy 
into the fumls in order to make family settlements, the 
prosjioctive clauses of which frecjiicntly refer to remote 
posterity, would evidently feel disincliiujd to purchase 
into a fund whosii value was continually dimiiushing ; 
and such pci’sons Ibrrri a very large }>roportion of the 
holders of stock; and hence it is clear, that although 
tlie real value of an annuity for a long term of years 
may be about the same with that of a perpetual annuity, 
it will hardly ever find nearly the same number of pur- 
chasei's. Even the subscribers to a new loan, who gene- 
rally mean to sell their subscription as soon as possible, 
invariably preler a perpetual annuity, rcdecniablo by 
Parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long term 
of years, of about an equal amount. The value of the 
former being always the same, or*very nearly the same, 
it makes a more convenient transferable stock than the 
former. 

But, in the second place, though it were true that ter- 
minable annuities nere as readily rft'gotiablc at their tri(e 
value as intenninable ones, wf should not, there lore, be 
disposed to recommend theii- adoption. No government 

* Obswrvatioiiiii on Uovorsioriary Piiynumfs, 7th o«Ut., i., 275. 
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should ever countenance any scheme of public finance^ or 
indeed any institution of any sort, that has any tendency 
to weaken the jn’ovidence and forethouii^lit of its subjects. 
But such, we appreliend, would be the eJfect of tlio adop- 
tion of any scheme of funding on terminable annuities, 
wliether for a .s])ecified numbc'r of years, or for lives, 
"riie ])urchaser of an annuity terminating with his life, is, 
in almost every instance, desirous, not only of consuming 
the interest of his capital, but also tlie capital itself; and 
the same principle most commonly inlhiences, though not, 
perha])s, to tlu^ same extent, the greater number of the 
purchasers of annuitic's terminable at speciiied and not 
very distant periods; and if the granting of such annuities 
were countenanced by Govermmmt, and they were csta- 
blislied on a large scale, it si'cms natural to conclude that 
the odium which now attaches to such investments would 
be gradually weakened, and that numbers of individuals 
would be temj)ted, ])y the immediate addition it would 
make to tluur incomes, to vest their cajntals either in 
life annuities, or in annuities whicli tliey supposed would 
most likely terminate nearly at the same period as their 
lives. A practice of this sort is suitable only to per- 
sons of slender means, and witli no near coiine.\ions, 
and were it conllned to tliem there would be nothinjr to 
object to in it: bul if it should ever make any consi- 
derable progress among the bulk of the community, it 
would be productive of the worst consequences, l^otli 
in a moral and economical ])oint of view. A person 
wJiose income is derived from an annuity payable by the 
State, can in a great measure dispense with that good 
opinion of his neighbours, which is so essential to indi- 
viduals engaged in professional or industrious employ- 
ments; and if he be the holder of an annuity for life, or 
for a term of years, a’nd is anxious only to consume the 
whole of his fortune without caring about those who 
arc to come after him, he ceases, in a great measure, to 
feel any interest in the public welfare, and becomes 
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wholly selfish in the literal and degradinj^ sense of* the 
term. 

Few things, therefore, would, we eonccivc, be more 
injurious than the establishment of any system in the 
management of the finances of a great nation, tliat might 
possibly tend to generate and spread those purely selfish 
and unsocial passions, which lead indi\ idnals to consider 
their own interc'sts as everything, and those of otlu'rs as 
nothing. No doubt a considerable time would most 
proliably elapse in a country where the feelings of society 
arc so much opposed to this sellish system as in England, 
before any change of circumstances could enable it^to 
obtain any very (X)nsiderable footing. But, though in- 
sensible at first, its influence might ultimately Ijccome 
alike extejisive and powerful ; and if so great a stimulus 
were given to it as would result from the conversion of 
any considerable part of the national dcht into annuities 
terminable in periods of moderate duration, its introduc- 
tion might biJ more rapid than it is pcrha|>s very easy to 
imagine. 

A large proj)ortion of the j)resent holders of funded 
pro])erty consists of individuals not engaged in business, 
who subsist either wliolly or ])artly on th(3 dividends, 
and leave the principal to their children or reflations. 
But if tlie j)rincipal belonging to ihescf persons were 
tunufd into a terminable annuity, it is ])lain that at its 
termination, they, or their heirs, would be left destitute, 
unless they had effected an insurance with some society, 
or accumulated, in some way or other, such a portion of' 
their annuity as might suffice to yield a corres])onding 
revenue when it terminated. But these are all opera- 
tions that rccpiire an acquaintance with business, and a 
peculiar combination of circumstances, to enable them to 
be carried into effect ; and it appears obvious that very 
many holdms of funded proj^n ty would, from thought- 
lessness, want of opportunity, want of information, and a 
thousand other causes, either never think of the matter 
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at all, or be induced indefinitely to posipone it. In this 
way the system would jirobably be introduced with 
greater rapidity than we might at first be led to sup- 
pose ; and, as it obviously strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the ])rinciple of accumulation, and of all those 
habits which are most conducive to the interests of 
society, it should not certainly receive any countenance, 
whether direct or indirect, from Government. 

For these reasons we incline to doubt the policy of the 
acts 18 Geo. III., 10 Geo. IV. c. 21, and 3 and 4 
Will. IV. c. 11, which authorise the (^immissioners of 
the National Debt to grant annuities for lives, or for 
terms of years, on receiving payinent either in money or 
slock, according to rates spc'cified in tables ap])roved by 
the 4Veasury. At tlu^ outset government lost very large 
sums by this project, from their granting annuities on 
advanced lives at too low rates. This error has, however, 
been rectified, and the annuities are now sold at their fair 
value. On the 5tli of January, 1811, the t(n*minal)lc 
aniiu itics payable by government amounted to 3,024,723/., 
being equivabrnt (according to Mr. Finlaison) to a per- 
petual annuity of I, ."50,762/. Latterly the amount of 
terminable annuities has been declining, so that it may 
probably be ])resnmed the system has attained its 
maNiinnm. And though, speaking generally, the pur- 
chase of life annuities should be discouraged, there are 
a few cases iu which tlu^y arc a legitimate and advan- 
tageous resource; and should the system not make any 
greater way than it has done, it may not, in a practical 
point of view, he worth objecting to. 

Annuities for lives have someliTnc.s l)eon granted upon 
schemes callcil Tontines, from J'onti, an Italian banker, 
by whom they were first proposed. In tontines, the 
benefit oi* survivorship is allowed. I'he sul)scribcrs 
usually ap])oint nominees, who are dividerl into classes 
according to their ages, a proportional annuity being 
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assigned to each; and when any of the lives fail, the 
amount of the disengaged annuity is divided amongst 
the survivors so long as any remain, or until the annuity 
payable to each amounts to a large sum, according to the 
terms of the scheme. 

More money should be raised upon an equal revenue 
appropriated to a tontine annuity, than upon annuities 
for separate lives; inasmuch as an annuity with a right 
of survivorship is worth more than an equal annuity for 
a single life. But, notwithstanding this circumstance, 
tontines seem to be about the very worst means that 
have been devised for raising money. They are, in fact, 
a s])ecies of lotteries ; and besides having the same in- 
fluence in leading peo])lc to convert their capital into 
revenue as annuities for lives, or annuities terminable at 
specified periods, they contribute powerfully to diffuse a 
taste for gambling. Life annuities are also, in almost 
cvesry respect, more advantageous for the holders, inas- 
much as they yield a constant and equal revenue from 
the outset ; whereas, in tontines, an individual gets at 
first only a comparatively small revenue, and trusts 
chl(dly to the chance, which, in n ost cases, must prove 
unfavourable, of out-living the other subscribers, and 
attaining to ease and opulence in old age. 

In addition to these objections to tontines, it may be 
observed, that it is very difficult to establish them on 
sound principles, or according to the rules deduced 
fj om the theory of pi-obabilities. I'he authors of such 
schemes arc principally desiroun of presenting them 
under the most attractive forms. The diflbreiit classes 
of subscribers are not arranged with sufTicieiit care, so 
that sonic individuals have an undue adv^antage over 
others. To establish a fair tontine, it would be indis- 
pensable to class together none but individuals of the 
same age, and who were plac(?d under nearly the same 
circumstances; and to enact, that the entire’ annuity of 
each class should always go to the last survivor. But it 
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would be impossible to establish any extensive tontine 
upon such principles, that is, on principles that would 
render the chances of the subscribers equal, and fully 
worth the sum paid for them.* 

A very large proportion of the old public debt of 
France was raised upon tontines; most of which were 
contracted for in the most improvident manner on the 
part of the public, and on the most unequal terms on the 
part of the subscribers. And the fact that, previously 
to the Revolution, a very large jiroportion of the people 
o^ France evinced the strongest desire to embark in these 
schemes, or to convert their capitals into life-annuities, 
dependent on contingencies, and that a spirit of gambling 
had been widely diffused amongst the lower and middle 
classes, is a practical proof of the corrc(‘tncss of the con- 
clusions we have already drawn on general principles ; and 
shows the extreme impolicy of establishing any system 
which may cither teach individuals to disregard the inte- 
rest of their heirs, or to trust to combinations of chances 
for the acquisition of that opulence?, which, speaking ge- 
nerally, can only spring from industry and economy. For- 
tunately, however, this ])ernicious practice of borrowing 
upon tontines has been dis(»ontinued since the Revolution ; 
and funding is now effected in France as in England, by 
granting interminable annuities redeemable at ])leasure. 

Tontines have been \ cry seldom attempted in Knghind : 
the last that was undertaken was in 1779, and pi’ovcd a 
losing concern to ihe contractors. 

Presuming, tlierefore, that the advantage of funding 
in perpetual annuities, redeemable at pleasure on ])ay- 
ment of the principal, has been sufficiently established, 
we have next to inquire into the best method of consti- 
tuting these annuities. 

The credit of nations, like that of individuals, is liable 
to vary from the operation of many different causes; 

Lacroi.i, Trail6 Elc*inentairr dcK PnibaldlilcH, od. 2iidc, p. 
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and, though their credit were uniform, they would neces- 
sarily experience more or less difficulty in ohtainingsup- 
plics upon loan, according to variations in the amount of 
floating capital, and the facilities for its profitable em- 
ployment in industrious undertakings. It is obviously 
iiri])Ossible, therefore, that public loans can always be 
Jiegotiatcd on the same terms; and, in point of fact, these 
are perpetually varying. 

But it is plain that, in contracting for a loan, there arc 
only two elements that can be varied — the principal and 
the interest. Suppose that it has been usual for indi- 
viduals to make advances to Government on receivmg 
100/. of four per cent, stock for every 100/. advanced; 
and suppose further, that, from some cause or other, 
money can no longer be obtained on these terms. Under 
such circumstances, two courses are open, viz. (1), To 
give the lender a right to a greater amount of stock than 
the money he actually advances amounts to, and to allow 
him interest on such stock; or (2), To restrict the stock 
created, in the lender’s favour, to the amount of the loan, 
and to make the required bonus by raising the rate of 
interest. I'he first of these plans is that wliich has been 
usually followed in this country; though it appears difficult 
to imagine that any preference was ever less deserved. 

The system of funding to a greater extent than the 
money actually borrowed amounted to, began in the 
reign of Queen Anne ; but it was not carried to any great 
extent till the war terminated by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelh?. About that time, ho^^^,ever, the 2 )ublic debt 
began to be considered in the light of a permanent or 
irredeemable incumbrance ; and it was, therefore, thought 
better to dis])osc of variable quantities of stock bearing 
a uniform rate of interest, according to the state of the 
market at the time, than to fund the same principal 
sums at different rates of interest. At first this practice 
was infinitely less objectionable than it has sint‘e ])ecome. 
The price of stocks, during the reigns of George I. and 

2 F 2 
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George II., did not diverge materially from par; and 
until the rebellion of 1 745, the three ])cr cents had never 
fallen below 89. But the same practice has been pur- 
sued cA'cr since, even when the three per cents, have sold 
for little more than half their nominal value ; and it con- 
sequently follows, were any considerable ])rogress to be 
made now, or at any future period, in paying off the 
public debt, that the three ]jer cents, would immediately 
rise to about ])ar ; and, unless the holders were to con- 
sent to accept a stock bearing a lower rate of interest, the 
pqblic would have to pay 100/., when perhaps they only 
received 50/. or 60/. ! 

It must, however, be admitted that the plan of funding 
a large capital in a stock bearing a low interest, has some 
advantage, though of a very limited dcscri])tion, over the 
plan of funding a less capital in a stock bearing a high 
interest. The fluctuations in the j)rice of the former 
species of stock being more considerable than in the latter, 
it affords a better field for speculation : and the confi- 
dence placed by individuals in their own sagacity and 
good fortune, naturally disposes them to buy that species 
of stock which aifords, what they conceive to be, the best 
opportunities for increasing their capital. It has been 
most commonly supposed that it was exclusively in con- 
sequence of this principle that the late five per cent, 
stock always bore a lower relative value than the three 
per cents. ; or, which is the same thing, that a given sum 
of money a])j)li(?d to purchase five j)er cents., always 
yielded a higher rate ef interest than if it had been ap- 
plied to purchase three per cents. But although the 
circumstances previously mentioned must, undoubtedly, 
have had some influence in raising the value of the three 
per cents., as compared with any other species of stock 
yielding a higher interest, it will be afterwards seen that 
the discrepancy in question was mainly owing to an 
entirely dilFcrent circumstance. 

Mr. Ricardo seems to have inclined to the opinion 
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that the increased charge for interest, had the loans 
heen made for an equivalent amount of stock, would have 
equalled, or jxudiaps exceeded, the advantage gained hy 
the reduction of the principal.* There arc really, how- 
ever, no good or tenable grounds for this conclusion. If, 
indeed, the public debt is to be regarded in the light 
of a permanent burden ; and if no eflbrts are ever to be 
made to lessen its amount, either by the 0 ])crMtion of a 
really elficient binking fund, or any other means; then, 
of course, the payment on account of interest is the only 
thing that needs be attended to, and the inagnitude^of 
the principal must be a matter of complete indifference. 
lJut even when considered in this point of view, it will 
be found that Avhatever relief may be gained in the 
payment of interest by funding a larger capital than the 
amount of the money l)oiTowcd, is only temporary and 
inconsiderable ; and that it is sure to entail in the end an 
incomparably greater permanent burden on the country. 

In the first place, though it be true, as has been pre- 
viously stated, that four and live per cent, stocks have 
alwajs borne a lower relative value in the market than 
three ])er cent, stock, it is not true that this lower value 
has been either wholly, or even ])rincipally, caused by 
the greater scope for speculation afforded by the three 
per cents. Those wlio held, or who spe('ulated in five 
per cent, stock were aware that, in the event of its rising 
to par, as it should have done when the three per cents, 
rose to CO, it would be in the power of government to 
reduce the interest on it, an CAa^flt which actually took 
phuie, and from the specific cause now assigned, in 1822. 
Hence it is plain that at least 1 per cent., or rather 
per cent., of the dividends payable on five percent, stock 
should only be considered in the light of a short annuity. 
Any given annuily derived from the five per cents, was 
not, therefore, really worth so^uuch as an equal annuity 
derived from the three ])er cents. ; nor did they, from 

* Articli! Fiiiuiiii^ System, in Kiicyclopaidiii Urilaimica. 
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their liability to be reduced, when the three per cent», 
were above 60, constitute so advantageous a fund in 
which to make investments. This same principle held, 
also, in the case of the four and three and a half per 
cents . ; their relative value being always somewhat de- 
pressed, as compared with the three per cents., occa- 
sioned by the greater risk of the dividend being reduced. 

It is also, in the second place, abundantly obvious that 
a small increase of interest must be sufficient to balance 
the chance that funding in a stock at low interest gives of 
increasing the stockholder's capital. The additional rate 
of interest begins to accrue from the moment that the 
loan is bargained for ; wliereas the chances of a rise of 
the iunds depend on the events and termination of the 
war, on the state of the revenue and the country when it 
is terminated, and a thousand other contingencies. The 
great majority of those who subscribe to loans never 
think of such remote contingencies, but look only to the 
circumstances of the moment. Indeed, j)ersons well versed 
in such subjects have confidently affirmed that an addi- 
tion of from 4 to J per cent, of interest to the rate actu- 
ally bargained for, would have more than enabled (go- 
vernment to fund all the loans contracted during the late 
war, without any artificial increase of capital. 

The grand recommendation of the plan of bargain- 
ing for loans, by offering such a rate of interest as may 
be required to procure them at the time, without creat- 
uig any fictitious capital, consists in the facility which it 
affords of reducing tlfo charge on their account during 
jx?ace. Under the system of increasing the interest on 
loans, by funding a greater capital than is actually 
received by Government, the country may be prevented 
from profiting by the means which peace almost in- 
variably brings along with it, of raising money at a less 
cost. Thus, if a loan had been made during the late 
war, and an equivalent amount of stock had been created, 
bearing 5 or 6 per cent, interest, it would have been in 
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the power of Government, soon after the peace, to reduce 
the charge, on account of this loan, to 4, and thereafter 
to 3 or at most 3i- per cent., 1)^ offering to pay off the 
principal, in the event of the holders refusing to agree to 
the reduction. But under the system that has unluckily 
been adopted, of funding a large fictitious capital at a 
low rate of interest, the total charge for interest is ren- 
dered very near as high as it would have been, though no 
fictitious capital had been created, while it has become 
impossible to reduce it, without being previously in a con- 
dition to pay off the fictitiously increased capital at par. 

'fhe statements now made, and the inferences drawn 
from them, are so obvious as hardly to require any con- 
firmation. It may however be worth while to mention, 
that they are not advanced on any speculative or doubt- 
ful hyi)othesis, but that they rest on the solid and unas- 
sailable ground of fact and experiment. The additions 
made during the reigns of William 111. and Anne to the 
prijicl])al of the ])ublic debt, over and above the sums 
borrowed, wore of comparatively trilling amount ; and 
hence Sir Uobert Walpole, by availing himself of the 
liicility with which money was obtainable after the 
treaty of Utrecht, w^as enabled materially to reduce the 
annual charge on account of interest ; which was still 
farther reduced in 1727 and 1749 (sec im(). 

But in spite of the practical and decisive proofs that 
had thus been afforded of the advantage of funding a 
smalUn* amount of capital in a stgck bearing a high rate 
of interest, in preference to funding a larger amount of 
capital in a stock bearing a low rate of interest, the 
latter plan has been almost uniformly followed since the 
commencement of the American war \ and we are, in con- 
sequence, compelled to pay, on the loans so conti’actcd, 
the same rate of interest duriing peace, that w'as sufficient 
to cause the subscribers to come foiwvard during the agi- 
tation and alarm incident to a protracted and doubtful 
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contest ! Wc shall endeavour, in as few words as possible, 
to make onr readers acquainted with the practical opera- 
tion and real effect of this most imj)rovident system. 

In 1781 a loan of 12,000,000/. was negotiated; and 
for this sum Government gave 18,000,000/. of three ])er 
cent, stock ; and 3,000,000/. of four per cent, stock. On 
the whole, therefore, 060,000/. of interest was paid for 
this loan, being rather more than per cent., and a 
fictitious capital was created in favour of the lenders of 
no less than millions ! But it is obvious that, had 
this loan been negotiated without any increase of capital, 
at oi or even 6 per cent., the charge on its account 
might have been reduced, in the course of half-a dozen 
y(?ars, to 3 or 3j per cent, on the 12,000,000/. actually 
borrowed ; whereas, owing to the mode in which it was 
contracted, nothing could be deducted from the annual 
charge until after the ymces of the three and four per 
cents, rose above par, without being previously prey)ared 
to olfer the holders twenty-one millions for the tAvelve 
they had originally advanced ! And as this has not yet 
occurred with the three per cents., we are still in 1845 
burdened with a payment of about 5 per cent, on account 
of this loan ! 

Nothing, we are sorry to say, is more easy than to 
point out innumerable instances of this sort, in which the 
public interests have been sacrificed, not intentionally, 
indeed, but through ignorance, or a desire to grasp at an 
immediate advantage, in the most extraordinary man- 
ner. The very next l^an negotiated by Lord North, in 
1782, was for 13,5(:0,r00/., for which Government gave 
13,500,000/. three per cents., and 6,750,000/. four per 
cents., exclusive of an annuity of I7s, Gd. for every 100/. 
advanced, for 78 years. The country was, in this way, 
bound to pay an interest of 793,125/. a-ycar, inclusive of 
the annuity, being at the mtc of 5/. 16 a’. lOd. per cent.; 
and it was rendered impossible to reduce tliis heavy 
charge at any future period, except under the contiu- 
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geijcy alluded to above, without previously consenting 
to sacrifice 0,750,000/. ! 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the American war 
for proofs of the extreme inexYiedieney of funding in this 
manner. Most of the loans negotiated during the late 
war were funded in the same way, and some of them 
on still more ruinous terms on the part of the public. 
Thus, according to the conditions on which a loan of 
18,000,000/. was bargained for in 1705, a capital of 
18,000,000/. three per cent, stock, and 6,000,000/. four 
per cents., exclusive of a long annuity of On. (yd. percent., 
was assigned to the subscribers. But the terms of the 
loan of 17,000,000/., negotiated in 1798, were still more 
extravagant; for every 100/. advanced entitled the 
lender to 200/. three per cent, stock, and an annuity 
of Ja’. I \d. j)er cent, for yeers ; or, in other words, for 
every 100/. advanced. Government bound the country to 
pay an annual interest of 6 per cent., exclusive of the 
long annuity! We admit that this was a period of 
unusual difficulty ; that the urgency of the crisis re- 
([uired that higher terms than ordinary should be offered 
to the sukscribers ; and no just objection could have 
Ijceu made to granting them wdiatcver rate of interest 
might have been required to induct* them to come for- 
ward. This, too, wms in fact really done; but owing 
to the way in which it was done, by granting the sub- 
scribers three per cent, stock to double the amount of 
the money they advanced, the public was effectually 
prevented from so much as attj^mpting to reduce the 
annual charge on account of this loan until the rate of 
interest for which new loans might be contracted should 
be under 3 per cent. ! And we arc now, in the thirtieth 
year of j)eace, paying 6 per cent, on this loan; whereas, 
had it been funded in a six and a quarter or six and a 
half per cent, stock, the inkjrcst might have been re- 
duced, fivc-and-twenty years ago, to 4 or 4.J per cent., 
and would now have been reduced to 3^ per cent., and 
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in 1854 to 3 por cent, or to half its prescMit amount. It 
is probable that those who negotiated the loan of 17U8 
never rellected on these things, and it is indeed most 
likely that they believed the interest they contracted to 
j)ay would be the minimum rate in all time to come; for 
otherwise it is hardly possible to imagine that they 
should have made the reduction of the interest con- 
tingent on what must then have a])})eared so very 
unlikely an event as the rise of the three per cents, to 
above par. 

13ut no experience of the ptumicious effects of this 
sysitem, and no cluinge of circumstances, were sufficient 
to induce our finance ministers to abandon it. Accord- 
ingly, when a loan of no less than 30,000,000/. was bar- 
gained for in 181 5, it was stipulated that c.‘ very sul)S(*riber 
of 100/. should be entitled to 171/. three ])er cent, stock, 
and 10/. four |)cr cent, stock, yielding together an in- 
terest of 5/. 12, v. 4(L per cent. The iin[)rovi(lence of this 
transaction is glaringly obvious. T'here can be no man- 
nov of doubt that an addition of \ or ^ per cent, to the 
interest would have procured this loan without any in- 
crease of ])rincipal; but su])posing that 1 per cent, 
additional interest had been recpiired, instead of being 
very ])robal)ly subjected to a constant payment, in all 
time to come, of above .5/. for every 100/. advanced, we 
should have had 0/., or 6/. lO.s., to pay for four or five 
years, and 3/., or at most 3/. 10.s\, afterwards. 

This, we beg our readers to remark, is not in any 
respect hy])othetical iy?asonjng; for in the very same 
year in which th(> loan now referred to was negotiated, 
upwards of 18,000,000/. of Exchequer bills were funded 
at the rate of 117/. five per cent, stock for every 
100/., affording consequently an interest of 5/. 175. 
])er cent. ; being only 4.v. 8rL per cent.* more than was 

<1 

This, howqver, as Dr, ffamilton has observed, rc|)resents tlie diflerence of 
liiUTcsi of ail equal sum funded in the three and five j»er cents., os greater than it 
really U, Iii loans the ])ublic])ay the whole interest for the year in which tlic 
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paid for the loan of that year, though tlic subscribers 
to tlie^ latter had 84/. of artificial capital created lor 
every 100/. advanced, and the holders of Exchequer 
bills only 17/. But this is not all. In consequence of 
the measures ado])tcd in ](S‘J2 for reducing tin; in- 
terest of the stock formed out of the five 2 )cr cents., and 
those ado])ted in 1834 and the current year, the charge 
on account of the Exchequer liills funded in that stock 
in 1815 cannot now materially exceed 3 per cent. ; and 
if, instead of raising the prmci])al to 117/., a six per cent, 
stock had been created, the charge would have been re- 
duced in 1854 to precisel}" 3 per cent. * 

AVe have not entered into these details in the view of 
u.s(4essly reflecting upon measures long since past, and 
which, hoAvever erroneous, can no longer be amemded, 
but in the view of guarding against their repetition, 
4 ’ho perpetual peace of the Abbe do St. Pierre is not 
vi*ry likely ever to l )0 realised. We may lay our account 
with being again involved in war; and whether indis- 
pensable or not, there can be little doubt that loans 
will bo then resorted to. But though nations be ])ro- 
viU’bially slow and reluctant learners, it is to be hoped 
that th(^ ex])evience we have had of the disadvantage of 
funding fictitious capitals in a stock bearing a low rate 
of interest, may bo sufficient to hinder the practice 
being resorted to in future. It is the most improvident 

loan is coMf.rarled, tijougli it is jKiiil by instalments, or, if otherwise, discount 
is allowed. When a loan is made in live per cent, stuck, this advantage is 
fpilly eqnivaltMif. In an additional capital of on every 100/. advanced, or 
fo a constant paynicnt of 2«. hr/, a-year. Rut as no such ailvantagc is gained 
in the funding of bills, it follows tliat. this sum ougiit to be deducted from the 
greater interest 8f/. per cent.) piulon the cajiilal funded in the five percents.; 
so tliat it is ]ilain lliat the iiaymcnt of so small a sum as 2s. 2d. jier cent of 
additional interest in tlio ineaiitime, was all thj^t was rerpiiied, in the instance 
referred to in the text, to balance an artificial capital of 67/. (184/. — 117/.) on 
every 100/. advanced; and at the same yine, to secure to the ])uhlic the power 
of reducing the interest on the loan from .OJ ])er cent, to .3 or 3iJ at the termi- 
nation of the war! And yet our iitianciers refused to purchase such advantages 
at sue!) a cost. 
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and ruinous that can he imagined; being productive of 
little or no immediate advantage, and of great and all 
but endless loss. VV(; beg to subjoin an Account of 
Loans contracted in «*ach Year from r7^J‘5 to 1816, both 
inclusive (see p. 44.“)). 

Many of those who have argued against the praetic^o 
of funding havc‘ ])articularly dejn-ecated borrowing from 
foiHMgners. llaynal contends that the bargaining for 
loans from foreigners is in effect selling to them one or 
more provinces; and he doubts whether it would not be 
nuu-c rational to deliver up the soil than to cultivate 
it for their use ! * 131ackstone,f llume, J and Montes- 
(juieu,§ though they do not carry their objections to this 
ridiculous extreme, join, notwithstamling, in condemning 
this practice. But a more un])rejudiced iiupiiry has 
shown the fallacy of these objections. If a loan be de- 
cided upon, and if it may be obtained from foreigners on 
more favourable terms than at home, it is certainly most 
advantageous to transact with them. It is to no pur- 
pose to contend that, as the money borrowed is s])ent in 
warlike operations, it yields no revenue, while the na- 
tional income is burdened with the payment of the 
int(n*est. I lad the? loan not been obtained from abroad, 
it must have been raised at home ; and it is obvious that 
though a transaction of this sort may fort e an annual 
payment to be made to a foreign country, it saves at 
the same time a more than equivalent portion of the 
ca])ital of the borrowiivr nation, and gives it the means 
of easily making the j)ayinent. The objection in question 
is therefore (juite uiitenabh;; and in the event of a loan 
being determined upon, sound policy will always dictate 
that it be negotiated wherever it can be had on the 
lowest terms, whether at home or abroad. 

* Histoirc riiilosiniliiqiio, iv. GG3, ed, 1788. t Commentaries, i. 320. 

J Essay on iSihlic Creillt. § Esprit. de.s Loix, liv. xxii. c. 17. 
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Account of Loans contracted in each Year from 1793 to 1810, hotii inclusive; of the 
Amount of all sorts of Stock created on account of these Loans; of the total Interest 
or Dividend piiyable on them ; of tlie Portions of said Loans [)aid to the Commis- 
fiioiiers of the Sinkifif,^ Fund ; of the Amount of <ill sorts of Stock purchased hy said 
Commissioners; and of the Amount of the Dividends on said Stock. — (Compiled 
from the Parliamentary Paj)cr No. 145, Sess. 1822.) 


1st February. 


Total 
Annual 
Charge of 
Dividends 
aod 

Annuities (III | 


thMiutiniiK Amount of 

lilPloitloils ^um^HC)r Stwks 

or llie Loans -iVvcry Ibvnleud 

paid to the Dcrcriyiwn Oil . toe k 


siieh Stock. jSiukingb'iiud Sinkinjj KunJ. 


£. 

4,500.000 

] 2 ,‘) I ) 7 . 4 : j 1 

42. 01) 0, did 

J4.(;2o.ooo 

IH, O'. >0,000 

i2,r)00,ooo 

18.500.01) 0 
:u, 410, 150 
2:1,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 
21,52d,700 
lH,ooo,o;io 
12 , 200,000 

12 , 000,000 
i 9 ,:»;j 2 ,ioo 

Id, 31 1,000 
24 , 000,000 
27,w71,:i 2:) 
rid.TivMOO 
lS, 5 O {),000 
* 15 , 13 .), 5 S 1 ) 
3 , 000,000 I 
.520,124,557 


/.onus raised uu ac- , 
eouiit ol' Ireland > 
in (Ireai Itrilain > 


0.250,000 
15, 070,520 
55, .5.30, 031 
50,‘.M5,.509 
2*1.019.300 
35,024,2.10 

21.375.000 

29.045.000 
.55,9.54,312 
.'{0.3.51,:jr5 
10,01)0,000 

13.200.000 
39,5-13,120 

29.880.000 
I8,:i73,200 
1:1,093,253 
22, 173, tWj 
19,811,107 
2‘5,244,712 
40,743,0:11 
93,731,523 
24,091,830 
70,888,403 

3,00 >,000 


£. 

1M7,.500 
599,118 
2, i;i2,;id9 
2,274,528 
9:i5,5T9 
1,105.002 
<‘50,2.50 
8TJ,:350 
1,775,5:10 
910,5'n 
512,083 
5-10,000 
1, 140. (>12 
890,400 
577,000 
587.74 1 
947,312 
705,9.5.5 
1.191,730 
1 ,481’., 272 

:i,2;';0,ooo 


£. 

1,030,015 

1,872,200 

2,J4;{,590 

2, (;:{9,724 

3. :K‘>I,7.53 
3,984.2.5:1 
4,288,209 
4,020,479 

5,d85,r>42 

0,018,179 
0,521,394 
7.1-81,482 
7,829,589 
8,9 8,074 
9,5.5.5,854 
10,170,105 
10,813,017 
J|,iV13.88l 
12,4.39,0:12 
M,l8l,noo 
12,7-18.2;i2 
ll,9ti2,051 

11,491,070 


£. 

2,174,40ji 
2,804,945 
3,083,455 

4,390.070 
0,710, 153 
7,858, 109 
7,221,:i:i8 
7, .31.5, 002 
8,091,4.54 

7 , 7 : 1 . 3,421 
111,527,24:1 
1 1 ,:195,092 
12.2:t4,Ot>l 

12,807,070 

11,171,4>7 

1.3,905,824 

l4,:i52,7Tl 

15,059,194 

18,147,245 

21,108,442 

24,120,807 

19,149,0.84 

2o,2.si),09H 

18,51.5,5.50 


770,2.57,193 20, 8 19, 170,048,800 28:1,824,109 H,;y.).5,r)97 
103, < 1 : 12 , 7.50 3,324,550 11,873,490 19,087.810 572,0:{.5 


Totjti Sum riiised .584,871, «>57 879,289,943 I:10,174,:m*»4 188,5*22,3.50 302,911,9.55 ' 9, 108, 233 


Deduct, Sums raised 
on aceoMutol' Sink- 
ing bund 


1.88,522,3.50 :ii)2,9J 1 ,955 9,108.23'i 


IJalttueo.... 390,:i52,207 570,377,98.3 21,006,1:32 
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CHAPTER III. 

REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DJvli'P. 

Riuluclion of Interest in 1710,1727, 1740, 1822, &(•. — Sinking Fund — Assess- 
ment on Capital to Pay off Princlj)iil of Debt. 


1’he saving cflrectcd in the charge on account of the 
naVional debt in 1716 (referred to in the ])ri'vious 
cha]jtcr);, when the rate of interest on most liinds was 
reduced to 5 per cent., by olTering to pay off the fund- 
holders unless tliey accepted this lower rate, amounted 
to 324,1.06/. a-ycar, tlie dividends being* reduced from 
1,508,602/. to 1,271,116/. A farther saving of about 
340,000 a-year was eflected in 1727, by reducing the 
interest on the greater portion of the debt from 5 to 4 
per cent., and by other transactions with the South Sea 
Company. 

In 1737 the tk rce ])cr cents, rose to the (extraordinary 
height of 107, or to seven per cent. al)Ove par, being th<' 
liigliest eh’vation which they have hitherto reached. 
This rise alforded a very favourable opportunity ibr 
further reducing the interest payable on the clel)t, which 
was strongly recommended by Sir John Rarnard, and 
other members of the House of Commons. But Sir 
Robert Walpole (lor ^reasons of which no satisfactory 
explanation has boon given) strongly o])posed the 
measure; and when Barnard introduced a bill to carry 
tlu^ reduction into effect, he exerted liis influence against 
it, and procured its rejection. In however, the 

reduction of the interest on the greater part of tlu' 
debt, from four to throe per cent., was eflected by Mr. 
Pelham, witli the assistance of Sir J(flin Barnard; the 
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consequent saving to the public being about 565,600/. 
a-ycar.* 

There were no further reductions of the interest for a 
lengthened period, or till 1822. And the plan of fund- 
ing usually adopted in the American and French wars 
having, as already seen, nearly tied up the hands of 
the public, prevented, to a great extent, governnnmt 
from profiting by the facility with which money might 
have been raised since the peace to effect a reduction of 
the dividends. Ha]>pily, however, the jiractice of fund- 
ing increased capitals in a three per cent, stoch, though 
general during these contests, was not universal; itnd 
the interest of all that portion of the debt that wjis 
funded in other stocks has been progressively reduce d. 
The first reduction was made in J822, and tlie last in 
the course of the ])rosent year (1844). Tlie following 
table (p. 448) gives a vie\v of the various reductions 
siiu e 1822, and their results. 

It appears from this table, that in October, 1851, wlien 
the tlirec-arid-a-quarter per cent, stock will be riidueed 
to three ])er cent,, there will have been a total reduction 
of 8,1 12,192/. effected, since 1822, in tlu^ interest of 
those portions of the debt lunded in stocks bearing a 
higher rate of interest than three ])er cent. And if tiu? 
entire debt contracted since the commencement of the 
seven years’ war had been funded without any increase 
of ca])ital in stocks bearing the int(‘rest really payable 
on the loans, the total reduction, instead of being little 
im)re than three, >vould have ainpunted to from nine to 
ten millions a-year! 

Funding, like some of the most effective medicines, is 
a dangerous as well as a powerful resource, and re([uir(‘s 
to he skilfully administered. But our finance ministers 
can claim no credit for peculiar expertness or ability in 

• 

* Sinclair’s History of the Public Ttcvoime, 3ril od., i, 50(5, &c.; Coxes Sir 
Robert Walpole, ii. 400, Ac., Bvo. ed.; Considerations on the J'roposal for 
n.dncing the Interest of the National Debt (by Sir John Rarnani}, passim, Ac. 
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IlEsiM/rs of the Conversions since 1822 of Stock bearing a High into Stock 
bearing a l-rf>wer Interest. 



CAPITAL. 

INTKUEST. 


OLD. 

NEW. 

Ot.O. 

NEW, 

1833. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Navy Five per Cenis. 1 
(less, j)ai«l oil* disseii- > 
tienls, 2,794,318/. .J 

iljy,<i27,825 

• • 

7,481,391 


Into New Four p. ( Viits.l 
(with a bonus of live > 
percent., 7,481,393/.] 

« • 

157,l0y,2IS 

•• 

5,281,308 

1830. 





Old Four |ior (a;rits.] 
(less, paid olT (liss(‘n-> 
tients,0,J49,34fi/.) .j 

70,105, 403 

•• 

2,801,215 


Into Tliroe-and-a-half 1 
j>er Cents. Ueducvd / 


70,105,403 

•• 

2,453,619 

1830. 





New Four per Ceiils.! 
(less, p;iitl olV dissen- > 
tieiits, 2,049,308/.) .j 

151,021,728 

♦ • 

6,010,869 


Intt» New Tliree-and-a-1 
H;ilf per ('eiils . . j | 

I iito New Fivepor Cents. 

, , 

150,344,051 

474,374 

1 

i •• 

5,2>^5,7.59 

1834. 





Four ])er Cents., 1820 

10,622,911 

• . 

424,916 


Into New Tlin'e-iind-a-l 
Half per Cents. , ,/ 

• • 

10,622,911 

- 

371,800 

1814. 





New Tlnee-and-a-Half I 
|jer Cents. . . . j 

157,32'J';28(i 

•• 

5,500,525 


Into New Tliree-aiul-a- 1 
Fonrtli per Cents.* . / 

•• 

157,329,286 


5,113,202 


.538,707,153 

5 15,985,243 

22,257,917 

19, .508, 748 

Increase of Capital 

\ m 

7,278,090 



Decrease of Interest 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2,749,169 


* The interest on this stock is to be reduceil to 3 per C(*nt. in Octobt'r, 18iVl. 
It is not redeemable till after lOlli of October, 1874 (7 ^'ictoria, c. 4). 
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this respect. On thtj contrary, the previous statements 
show that we sustain ten times move injury from the 
unskilful and ruinous mode in which tlie business of 
funding has been conducted, than Iruni those mis- 
chievous iiiHuences inherent in the system itself, wliich 
excited the fears of 1 1 nine and Smith. The ojiposition 
of Walpole to the reduction of the interest in 17*i7 occa- 
sioned a loss to the public of b,787/i(K)/. (505,600/. x 12 
years). But this sinks into insigniiicance when com- 
pared witli the immense and apparently interminable 
sacrifice of from six to scven/^ millions a-yeiir, entailed 
on the public through the ignorance and errors of Sitic- 
ceeding ministries and jiarliaments. 

Tlie plan for the gradual extinction of the national 
debt, by consolidating the various surpluses of revenue 
arising from the reduction of* interest and other sources 
into a sinking fund, to be constantly apjdied to ])urchasc 
stock, was first proposed by Earl Stanhope, and adojitcd 
by Sir Kobert Walpole, in 1716; and its advantage.s, 
from its being supposed to operate at compound in- 
terest, are very fully detailed in an elaborate ‘ Essay 
on the Public Debts of the Kingdom,’ ascribed to Sir 
Nathanael Gould, M.P., published in 1726. The 
Act establishing the sinking fund declares that the 
various sur])luses of which it consisted shall be 
ap})ropriated, reservt'd, and employed to and for the 
discharge of the )n*incipal and interest of such national 
debts and encumbrances as were incurred before the 25th 
December, 1716, and to and for no other use, intent, 
or purpose whatsoever.” But, in despite of this clear 
and explicit enactment, the sinking fund was very 
soon perverted from its original destination. Several 

* Tlic dillorence hedween the reductions actually made in the charge on 
accoiiut. of interest, and those which migitt have been made had no artificial 
capitals l>een effected. • 

2 G 
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disjruisod encroach iiicnts wer(3 made in the interval 
between 1727 and 1732, hut the first o])en and avowed 
eiicroachinent was made in.l7oo. In 1732 the land-tax 
had been reduced to Lv. in the pound; and in order to 
supply tlie delicienc} of revenue that had l)een thus 
occasiom^d, half a million had been borrowed, and tlu*. 
int(u*cst charged to tlie salt-tax, wliich was now revived, 
after being abolished only two years before. In the 
following y(‘ar it became ne<*essary to raise an addi- 
tional 5( (^'*00/., and Sir Ilobert Walpole movc*d that it 
be taken from the sinking fund; adding, that if this 
]u*0]>osal wen^ objected to, he slionld be obliged to in- 
crease the land-tax from l.v to 2.v. in the pound. IMie 
motion was of cour.se carried by a very great majority; 
and in 1735 and 1730 the entire produce of the fund 
was anticipated and inortgagi'd ! 

The authors of the ‘ History and Proceedings of tlie 
House of Lords,’ in giving an account of tliis aliena- 
tion, observe, ** When any additional tax is imposed, 
the ])ublic feed the weight of the annual public ex- 
])c‘use. This puts them U])oii inejuiring into the ne- 
cessity of that ex|)ense ; and wlu*u they can sc‘e no 
necessity for it they murmur, and tlu)S(‘ miirmur.s be- 
come dangerous to the minister. Wlicn eas no man feels 
whut is taken from the sinking fund, there fore no man 
iiujuires into the necessity of that c‘X|)en.se which occa- 
sions its being plundered; and for this reason it will be 
always looked u])oii by ministers as a liiiid which they 
may .sfjuaudc’r with safety/’ * 

Dr. Price laments this jicu'veu'.sion in the most piteous 
terms: — “ '^I'hiis,” says he, “after an existence of a ftiw 
years, expired the Sinking Fund — that sacred bk'ssing, 
once the nation’s only hope, prematurely and cruelly 
destroyc^d by its own ]Kireut. Could it have escaped the 

* Vol. iv. p. 511. See filso the^strikiiiij pani^raph in the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations,’ p. 41?^. 
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hands of violence it would have made us the envy and 
terror of the woj ld, hy toavino' us at this lime not onlj' 
tax-free, but in ])os.sessioii of a treasure^ ^»reater perhaps 
than ever was enjoyed by any kinj^doni/’ 

But although Dr. Price was ])erllctly right in cen- 
suring Sir llobert Walpole for not imposing additional 
taxes to su])jjly the deiiciency in the disposabh^ revenue, 
he was totally wrong in his (\stimate of tlie inlliience of 
a sinking fund. I'he truth is, that no sinking fund, 
{‘ven though it consist of chvir surplus rev<mue, even* 
operates at com])oaud interest. Sui)pose, to illustrate 
the mod(^ of its working', tliat tht're is a million of surjilus 
cash in the? Treasury, and that it is formed into a sinking 
fund. In the first ])lace,the commissioners for managing 
this fund would purchase a million’s worth of stock, and 
would receive at the end of tl»e year the dividend or 
interest on this stock, wdiich had ))r(*vionsly been j^aid to 
the ]MiliIic creditor. If this dividend were o per cent., 
or 50,000/., the (‘ommissioners would j)urchase additional 
stock with it ; and would con.setjuently have at tlie end 
of t1i(' second yt'ar 52.500/. to invest in a new purchase; 
at the end of the third year 55,125/., and so on. 
Now, this is what Sir Nathanaid Gould, Dr. Price, and 
Mr. Pitt call paying oil’ tiie ])ublic (hd)t by a Sinking 
Fund operatijjg at compound inti*r(‘st; but it is o])V'ious 
that whatever diminution may be elfected in the amount 
of the ]ml>lic debt in tlie Avay now stated, is brought 
about by a])propnating a jK)rtioii o[‘ the produce of taxation 
to its extinction. It is true tTiat by employing any 
given sum to ])urchase stuck, and then constantly ap- 
plying the dividends upon the stock so ])urchasod to 
the redemption of debt, its diminution will be elfected 
in the same way that it would be were the original 
sum increasing, by an inherent emjrgy of its own, at 
compound interest ; but it is essential to know, that 
though the results be the same, the means arc totally 
dilferent. The debt is reduced because that portion 
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of the produce of the taxes required to pay the divi- 
dends or interest on the stock purcliased by the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners, instead of being remitted to tlie 
contributors, continues to be taken from them, and 
applied to the purchase of fresh stock. It is the merest 
delusion to slippose that the debt either has been or 
ever can be reduced by the agency of* an indepevulent 
fund increasing at compound interest. make ca])ital 
increase in this way, it must be employed in some sort of 
productive industi'y ; and the profits, instead of binng 
consumed as income, must be regularly added to the 
priiVci]:)al, to form a new capital. It is iinnecessary to 
say that no such sinking fund ever existed. Those 
that have bt'en set on foot in this and other countries 
have all been sup portend either by loans or by the 
produce of taxes, and have never paid off a single 
shilling of debt by their own agency. Wo are not, how- 
ever, to considtM' this notion of the wonder-working 
effects of sinking funds as only a mere harmless I'rror ; 
for there can be no question that it has, by making it be 
believed that the greatest amount of debt might bo de- 
frayed without loss to any one, been one of the jvrincipal 
causes of the ruinous extension of the funding system. 
Delusive, however, as were liis notions with respect 
to the effect of sinking funds operating at com])ound 
interest, the Avritings of Dr. Price gave them the greatest 
currency ; and, coupled with some visionary calcula- 
tions he had made rcs])ectmg the number of (jlohcs of 
gold to which a jjoiiny kid out at compound interest at 
the birth of Jesus Christ would have amounted in 1772, 
completed the delusion. The most intelligent men in 
the country were induced to believe that the public 
debt luiglit be diminished, notwithstanding the contrac- 
tion of new loans, by the operation of a sinking fund; 
that “ war, while such a scheme Avas going on, aa^ouM in- 
crease its i^flicacy; and that any suspension of it then 
Avould bo tlie madness of giving it a mortal stab at the 
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very time it was making the quickest progress towards the 
accomplishment of its end,'' * 

liy way of showinjj that these conelusions, how extra- 
vagant soever they may appear, were really well founded. 
Price puts the following case : 

‘^Let a state he supposed to run in debt 2,000,000/. a- 
year, for which it j)ays 4 ])er cent, interest ; in seventy 
years a debt of 140,000,000/. would be incurred. But 
an appropriation of 400,000/. per annum, employed in 
the manner of a sinking fund, at compound interest, 
would, at the end of this term, leave the nation before- 
hand 6,000,000/.” t 

If this were true, it follows that 2,000,000/. (and cade-- 
ris parihus any larger sum) might be annually borrowed 
at 4 per cent., of which 1,600,000/. might be annually 
expended without incurring any more debt than would 
be paid by the regular appro]»riation of the remaining 
‘100,000/. Unluckily, howevc'r, the art of hocus poms has 
not yet arrived at this state of perfection. Dr. Price 
has forgotten to state how the interest of his annual 
loan of 2,000,000/. is to be jwovidecl for. But, had 
there been a corre.sjionding surplus revenue, the loan 
would have been unnecessary; and supposing conse- 
quently (as we must do), that new taxes are annually 
imposed to del’ray the interest, the gross amount of these 
taxes would, in twenty-live years, equal the loan itself; 
and in the last, or 70th year of its contraction they 
would amount to no l<»ss than 5,600,000/. (80,000/. in- 
terest for one year x 70), or f^) 3,600,000/. more than 
the amount of the loan ! so that the debt, which is 
said to be reduced by tlie annual appro])riation of the 
400 ,()()()/. or one-(ifth part of the loan, is wholly reduced 
V)y the new taxes. To prove that su(‘h is the case, sup- 
pose that only 1,600,000/. a-year has been borrowed and 

• 

* Price's to the Public on the subject of the ^National Debt, 

p. 17. 

f P- 
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expended, hut that taxes hav(‘ been amiually imposed 
sunicient to detViiy the interc'st of a loan of 2,000,000/., 
tin? debt would be discharged in jirecisely th(' same time. 
It must, indeed, be evident, on the slightest consideration, 
th:it niMtlu'r the d(*bts of individuals nor of states can 
ever 1»e dimniished by the mere l)orro\ving of money to 
pay them off. And had it not been for tlie mysterious 
manner in which pro]K)sitions like that now examinc*d 
were ])Ut forth, their fallacy must have struck vvery one. 
Borrowing money to ])ay off del)t, unless when it is 
obtained at a lower rate of interest, never serves any 
pui^)ose other than to increase its amount and to en- 
tangle and ])er])lex the pvd)lic accronnts. If an}' reduction 
of del)t be really effected while such borrowing is going 
on, it w ill invariably be found, on examination, to have 
been occasioned by an increase of revenue or a diminu- 
tion of e\])endLtiire, or both. 

I'he dcinsion oc(‘asiened by Pri(T‘\s writings,* tliough 
very gcmeral, w'as not, however, universal. During the 
discussions ontlie yinking Fund of 17H{>, a little tract was 
publislh'd, entitled ‘ ( i)nsiderations on the Annual Mil- 
lion Bill, and cm tlic Ib*al and Imaginary Properties of 
a Sinking Fund/ in which the liollowness of Price's 
th(‘(>ri(‘S is most ahly exposed, and in which it is demoii- 
straled that no debt can evtn* be ])aid olf I'xc’ept by the 
application of surplus revenue to that object. But this 
valual>Ie tract a])]>ears to have made little or no irn- 
pi ession. The ]>Ians and calculations of Price, instead of 
being allowed, like thosg. of most jnejectors, to fall into 
oblivion, wane adopted by Mr. Pitt, and formed the basis 
of his famous sinking fuiid.f 

To constitute this I'nnd, one mlllio/i per annum w as ap- 
propriated by Parliament, wdiich was to be allowe^d to 

Tin* iridiuiiiro I' IVice's writings was iiicrt'iLsi'fl by fiis liigh character, his 
eai'SM'shh’ss :ni(l ju-i ect iiifrgrlly. o 

f If. Is not ch.'ll table to Mr. Pitt that, while he jiiqued himself upon the 
Sinking Finul, he irnle no public .'icknowledgnieiit of the obligations, in re- 
gard to it. he was n ler to Dr. Price. 
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aeciimuUite at comj^ound interest, by the addition of 
tlie dividends on the stock which it j)m*(*liascd. In 1792 
some farther additions were made to this fund; and it 
was then also enacted, that besides providinj^ for the in- 
terest of any loan that might henceforth be contracted, 
additional taxes should be imposed to form a .sinking- 
fund of one per cent, on the capital stock created by 
such loan. As there was a considerable c^xc^ess of re- 
venue ill the period from 178G to 1793, the debt was 
reduced by about millions, and this reduction was 
ascribed to the effect of the sinking fund acting at com- 
pound interest, though it is j)hiin it entirely resiiTted 
from the application of surplus taxes to the ])urchase 
of stock. Subsec|uently to the commencement of the 
revolutionary Avar, the income of the country uniformly 
fell greatly short of the* ex]>enditii3-e, and the debt 
rapidly increased, lint thougli tlierc* was no annual 
million in the 'Freasury to transfer to the Commissioners, 
the Juggh^ of the sinking fund was kept up. 'I'he loans 
for the service of the year Avere unirormly increased, by 
the wliole amount of the sums placed at th<‘ disjiosal of 
tlu* Commissioners ; so that, for every shilling’s worth 
of stock transferred to them by this futile jiroceeding, 
an equal or great<?r amount of iieAv debt had to be con- 
traded, cxclusi\a' of the loss incurred on account of 
management ! 

And yet this Avorthlcss compound of delusion and ab- 
surdity Avas lauded by all jiarties. The op[)osition vied 
Avith the ministry in celebratiiii^f its ]>raises. Tin? sink- 
ing fund Avas universally considered as the great bulwark 
of the country; “ as a means by Avhich a vast tviN'isure 
AVi.s to be accumiilat(‘d out of nothing!” And so lasting 
and powerful Avas the delusion, that after fourteen yein*s’ 
ex])erience of its worse than absolute nullity, when a 
iieAv linancial project Avas introduced in 1807, it con- 
tained a systiun of checks to prevent the ev*ils likely to 
result from allowing tlie sinking fund to accumulate 
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without any limit, and deluging the country with a flood 
of wealth, Ly a too prompt discharge of the public 
(K'bt We doubt whether the history of the world can 
furnish another instance of so extraordinary an infatu- 
ation. Had the sinldng fund involved any unintelligi- 
ble dogmas,— had it addressed itstdf to popular feelings 
and ])assions, — or had the notion of its efficacy originated 
with the mob, the prevalence of the delusion would have 
been less unaccountable. But it was from the first a 
matter of calculation ; it was ynojected by some of the 
best informed persons in the country, who continued for 
u})^ ai ds of twenty years to believe that they were rapidly 
diminishing the jmblic debt by the agency of the sinking 
fund, Avhich was all tlie while ke]>t on foot by fresh loans ! 
Dr. Hamilton, of Aberdeen, has the merit of having 
dissijiated this delusion — the grosscsst, certainly, by wliic'h 
any civilised people have ever been blinded and de- 
ceived. lie showed* that the sinking fund, instead of 
reducing the debt, had increased it : and he proved to 
demonstration, that the excess of revenue above’ expen- 
diture is the only real sinking fund l)y which the public 
debt can be discharged. The increase of revenue/’ he 
observes, ^‘or the diminution of exjiense, are the only 
means by w^hich this sinking fund can lie enlarged, and 
its ojierations rendered num> elfectual ; and all schemes 
for discharging the national debt, by sinking funds ope- 
rating at cvmpoujid intc'rest, or in any other manne^r, 
unless in so far as they are founded upon this principle, 
are completely illusory/i 

“ The extent of the sinking fund is artificial, and may 
be brought, by a mc're change in the arrangement of the 
public acetounts, to b(*ar any ])ro|)ortion to the amount of 
debt, without tlic^ slightest advantage, or any tendency 
to promote its discharge. In time of w’ar, we raise a 

• 

III li's oiitltloil ‘ All JiiC|iiiry Concernin'^ the Ilisc and Progreiw, the 

lttMi«>niptii)ii and Prosi'iit Shite, and the Maiiiigeineiit ot* the National Debt of 
(iie.it nriliiin and Irelind.’ I vol. Svo., .'hd edit. Kdinburgli, ISIS, 
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(crtiiiu sum by taxes for the expense of the year, and 
borrow what farther is wanted. If a sinking fund be 
maintained, th(* sums appropriated are deducted from 
what would have otherwise been exjiended on the war, 
and a greater loan is required. We may throw into the 
sinking fund any share? of the revenue we* please. We 
have only to add as much to the loan, and we shall raise 
a larger sum in the form of loan with the same facility, 
by the ettect of the sums thrown into tlie mont?y market 
for the stock purchased by the Commissioners. In time 
of war, the sinking fund is nominal ; in time of peace, a 
large sinking fund will discharge the debt more quickly; 
but this amounts to no more than that a continuance of 
the taxes whicli we paid in war, after ]jeace is restored, 
will be attended with a speedier reduction of debt, than 
what would lake place if a large part of these taxes were 
repealed. 

A similar circumstance, held forth to ease the alarms 
arising from the magnitude of the national del)t, is the 
])rogress already made in its discharge* by the sinking 
fund, and the large sum redeemed. We are told that 
these? o])eratie)ns have; succeeded l)eyemd expi'ctation, and 
that the whole debt existing in 1780, amounting to 
’238,000, 000/., is already paid off. This is altogether 
fictitious and delusive;. We may i)ay off as much debt 
as we please at any time by borrowing; l>ut the only real 
alteration in the state of our finance is the difference be- 
tween the debt contracted and the debt paid off ; and 
while the former of tliese excee^ds the latter, our situa- 
tion is growing worse to the extent of that difference. 

“ A ])rivatc gentleman, whose estat(; is incumbered, 
may, if he have any credit, pay off all his debt every 
year, by borrowing from other hajids ; but if he spend 
more than his fr(;e income, his embarrassments will con- 
tinually increasi;, and his affairs are so much the worse 
by being conductetl in this manner, from the fbes he pays 
to his agents. I'he absurdity of su|)posing any advan- 
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tagc derived from this annual discharge of his debts will 
appear still stronger, if we suppose him, instead of bor- 
rowing from other hands, only to renew the securities to 
the same creditors annually, paying a fee to the agents, 
and a doucGur to the creditors themselves on the renewal. 
All these obs\3rvations are equally ap|)licable to tlie debt 
of a nation, conducted as ours is. It would not be im- 
practicable, or very difficult, to redeem our whole debt 
in any year, if the measures wc follow be redemption. It 
would only recjuire a large loan every month, and the 
large sums we were thus enabled to pay would supply 
tlie’funds for these loans. Our capitalists would be well 
pleased to promote these loans, as they would derive a 
bonus from each. Such a system would be ruinous in 
the extreme ; and the system wc follow is the same on a 
smalhn* scale, and is therefore only pernicious in a less 
degree.’* 

These statements are conclusive as to the folly of sup- 
posing that it is possible to make any reduction in the 
amount of the public debt, by the agency of a sinking 
fund kept on foot with borrowed money. But a sinking 
fund of this sort is a costly us well as a delusive juggle. 
It a])pear.s from the previous table (p. 445) that the 
loans contracted in each year from 1791 to 18 IG, both 
inclusive, amounted in all to 584,874,557/., at an annual 
charge to the ])iiblic of 30,174,o6i/. But the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund received 188,5*22,350/. of these 
loans, the annual charge on such portion being, of course, 
9, 726,090/. f It appears, however, from the table pre- 
viously iHjferred to, that the stock which the Commis- 
sioners purchased with this sum of 188,522,350/., trans- 
ferred to them out of the loans, only yielded an annual 
divi<]ond of 9,168/232/. On the one hand, therefore, an 
annual charge of 9,726,090/. was incurred to enable the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners to go to market; and, on 


Uuiniltou 01 ) the National Debt, p. 217, ttc. 
f .')81,87«,5.'>7 : 30,171,381 : : 188,522,350 ; 9, 720, OS') 
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the other, they bought stock which yields 9,108,233/. a- 
3'ear; so that, on the whole, their operations during tlie 
war occasioned a dead loss to the country of 557,857/. a- 
ycar, equivalent to a 3 per cent, capital of lS,.5V)5,2'i3/., 
exclusive of the expenses of the office, which amounted to 
above 60 , 000 /. ! Such is the practical result of that 
sinking fund so long represented as the palladium of 
public credit and the sheet-anchor of the nation ! 

This striking discrepancy between the sums borrowed 
on account of the sinking fund, and those which it paid 
off, depends princi})ally on the fact of the loans having 
been uselessly augmented by the whole amount of rtic 
sums transferred to the account of the Commissioners. 
Every body knows that a large loan is always negotiated 
on worse terms than a small one ; for, to be in a condi- 
tion to make a large purchase, intending contractors 
must sell a comparativelv large amount of stock before 
the day on which the biddings are taken, and this, of 
course?, depresses the market prices of that day, by wliich 
the t(\rms of the loan are mainly regulated. In most 
cases, how(?vcr, the depression caused by the pre]>nration 
for a loan is but of short duration, so that, speaking 
generally, it may 1)0 said that during the war the Sinking 
Fund (>ommissiouers were su])plied with money bor- 
rowed wlien the funds were unnaturally dej)ressed, 
with which they were sent to buy u]) stock that had 
recovered its full value! The disci*opancy is in some 
dtigree, also, owing to the ])renuum usnall}^ received by 
the contractors being paid on that part of the loans 
translerred to the C\)ninussioners. and consequently de- 
ducted from the sums laid out by the latter. The won- 
der in truth is, not that a very heavy loss was incurred 
by keeping up the sinking fund machinery during the 
French war, but rather that that loss was not considerably 
greaTcr. • 

It has sometimes been contended that, admitting all 
that lias been previously stated to be true, the sinking 
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fund was, notwithstanding, advantageous, from the eon- 
iidcncc insj)ired hy the belief in its powerful agency ! 
We doubt, however, whether much stress can justly be 
In id on its operation in this respex' t. But, supposing 
that such was the case, and (whicdi is more doubtful) that 
Governmenf was warranted in encouraoincr a delusion 

c? c5 

of tliis sort, tlie deception might have been equally well 
kept u]), and all the heavy expenses that have been 
incurred been saved, by making the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners subscribe to the different loans the amount of 
the sums that wxre otherwise to be borrowed on their 
acc*l)unt. By this simple and obvious device the amount 
of tlie loans to be contracted for w-ould have been lessened, 
and they would consequently have been negotiated on 
better terms, at the same time that the premiums on the 
sums paid to the Commissioners would have been saved. 
But though the advantages of this mode of keeping up 
the sinking fund arc all but obvious, and w ere set in the 
clearest point of vic*w by Mr. Grenfell many years pre- 
viously, it w^as not adopted till 1819, when it was suc- 
cessfully introduced into the loan of that year. 

There was only one ]>art of Mr. l^itt’s plan that w^as 
really calculated to afford the means of reducing the 
debt; and that was, the clause, enacted in 1792, which 
ordered that taxes should be imposed, not only to defray 
the interest of such loans as might be contracted in future, 
lint also to provide a sinking fund of 1 ])er cent, on the 
stock so created. Had this clause been scrupulously 
observed, a fund would*, undoubtedly have been formed, 
which, liad it been exclusively applied to that olyect, 
would ultimately have extinguished the debt contracted 
during the war ; but it is es.sential to bear in mind, that it 
w^ould have done this, not by the operation of compound 
interest, but simply by raising a larger amount of taxes 
than w as recpiired to pay the dividends on the loans, and 
applying the surplus to buy up tlie principal. A new 
capital of 879.289, 94f‘V. of funded debt was created in 
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the interval between 1793 and 1817,* 1 per cent on wliich, 
exclusive of accumulatious, ivould have be(ni 8,792,9 13/. 
But, instead of havinj** a surplus income of this amount 
at the end of the war, when the nominal sinking fund 
amounted to about fifteen millions, the clear real surplus 
did not amount to two millions; the taxes^imj»osed to 
form a sinking fund on the capital of the loans having 
been mostly anticipated and mortgaged, by chargijig them 
with the interest of loans made in 1807, 1809^ and 1813. 
It is indeed idle to suppose, that a surj)lus revenue, 
existing in the shaj)c of a sinking fund, will ever be 
unceasingly applied to the extinction of debt. It iiyiy 
be so applied for a few years; but, whenever any con- 
sidercable difficulty is experienced in raising taxes to de- 
fray extraordinary exjumse, it is all but certain that it 
will be diverted, as all such funds have ever been, from 
its proj)er and peculiar object. 

Dr. Hamilton’s book was published in 1813; but 
such is tlu^ vitality of error, that it was not till 1829 
that the triumph of ])rinci])le and common sense over 
quackery and folly was consummated by the act 10 
Geo. IV. c. 27. This statute made an end of .sham 
sinking funds, and enacted that thenceforth the sum to 
be applied to the reduction of tlie national debt should 
be the actual annual surplus revenue over the expendi- 
ture. 

There is, perhaps, reason to think that the indirect 
operation of a real sinking fund of five or six millions, 
su])posing it could be maintained^ might be of material 
importance; and that by keeping, for a while, the price 
of the three per cents, at above jiar, it miglit enable the 
interest of the debt to be further reduced to two and a-half 
or even two^per cent. But this result would depend, in 
a great degree, on the influence of “circumstances which 
cannot be determined a priori ; if the pressure on the na- 
tional resources should diminish, and the profits of stock, 

* TaMf, p. 415. 
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or of capital eiii])loyed in industrious undertakings, be 
increased, tli(3 rate of interest ^ould rise, and the funds 
fall below par; and, were such the case, it nould be 
better, certainly, to remit taxes than to ein])loy their 
])roducc in reducing the public debt. It is impossible, 
indeed, to form estimates beforehand of what may be 
the effect of any given financial operation, as any 
unforeseen change in the channels of industry, or in the 
situation of the country, may alter all the results that 
were anticipated. On the whole, however, we lonfess 
we are little sanguine in regard to any considerable 
dirt'ct reduction of the debt ever being clfected; and we 
trust for the diminution of our burdens more to the 
increasing wealth and ability of the country to sustain 
them, than to anything else. 

It has been said, and probably with no inconsiderable 
d(*gree of truth, that a revenueMiut little above, or, 
jierhaps, rather lielow the (expenditure, is the b(*st se- 
curity for economy and moderation, and that the posses- 
sion of a considerable surplus woidd be ajit to bring on 
occasions for its misapplication. Mr. Kicardo was of 
0])ini()n that a really (‘fficient sinking fund would ojjerate 
rather to encourage (*x])cnditure than to diminish debt: 
‘‘ I’iiere cannot,” said he, ‘‘ be a greater security for the 
continuance of peace, than the iinjjosing on ministers the 
necessity of applying to the peo])le for taxes to su])])ort 
a war. Suffer the sinking fund to accumulate during 
])eace to any considerable sum, and very little provoca- 
tion would induce thc‘m to enter into a new contest. 
They would know that, by a little management, they 
could make the sinking fund available to the raising of 
a new supply, instead of being available to the payment 
of the debt. The argument is now common in the mouths 
of ministers when they wish to lay on new taxes, for the 
purpose of creating a new*sinking fund in lieu of one 
which they have Just spent, to say, " It will make foreign 
countries respect us ; they will be afraid to insult or pro- 
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yoke us, when they know that we arc ])Osscssed of so 
formidable a resource.’ What do they mean by lliis 
argument, if the sinking fund be not considered by them 
as a ivar fatidy on wliich they can draw in su])port of tlie 
contest ? It cannot, at one and the same time, be em- 
ployed to annoy an enemy, and to ])ay del4. If taxes 
are, as they ouglit to be, raised to dc'fray the ex])cnses 
of a war, what facility will a sinking fund give to the 
raising of them? None whatever. It is not because 
the possession of a sinking fund will enable them to raise 
new and additional taxes that ministers ])rize it, for tliey 
know it will have no such effect, l)ut because they kijow 
that they will be enabled to substitute the sinking fund 
in lieu of taxes, and to employ it, as they have always 
done, in war, and in ])roviding for the interest of fresh 
debt.” * 

Besides the projects that have been set on foot for 
])aying off the national debt by means of sinking funds 
and such like devices, it has been propos(‘d to effect this 
object l>y assessing the capital of the country. A scheme 
of this sort >vas proposed in the reign of George 1., and 
strongly recommended by Mr. Archibald Hutcheson, an 
intelligent member of the House of Commons. Mr. H. 
estimated that a contribution of 10 percent, on all fixed 
and moveable property, including, of course, the debt 
itself, would be sufficient for the extinction of the latter. 
And to carry the measure into effect he proposed that 
power should be given to the proprietors of estates to sell 
as much of them as might be required to defray their 
share of the assessment, notwithstanding any disability 
arising from settlements or entails ; and they were also 
to be entitled to deduct 10 per cent, from all mortgages 
and other burdens with which they might be affected. 

Were a project of this sort practicable and Just, the 
stimulus it would give to industry and economy by making 

♦ Art. Fuii(iiiig System, Eiir.yclo})9edia Hritannica. 
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that which is now the debt of the })iiblic tlie debt of indi- 
viduals, and the many advantages that would result from 
the abolition ol'the taxes required to di'fray the interest, 
should make it be ado})ted at least to some considerable 
extent. But it is needless to dwell on these considera-* 
tions ; for thej e can be no doubt that the project is wholly 
impracticable, and that, supposing it to be practicable, it 
would be most unjust to attempt to carry it into efl(*ct. 
This has been shown briefl}^ but conclusively by Ifuino 
in his ‘ Essay on l^ublic (h*edit “ Mr. Hutcheson,” says 
he, “ a])pears not to have considered that the laborious 
poq^’ pay a considerable part of the taxes by their annual 
consumptions, though they could not advance at once a 
proportional part of the sum required. Not to mention 
that property in money and stock in trade might easily 
be concealed or disguised; and that visible property in 
lands and houses would really at last answer for the 
whole, an inecjuality and oppression which never would 
be submitted to. But though this projeert is not likely 
to take ])lace, it is not altogether improbable, that when 
the* nation becomes heartily^ sick of their del)ts, and is 
cruelly o])])ressed by them, some daring projector may 
arise with visionary schemes for their discharge : and as 
public credit will begin by that lime to be a little frail, 
the least touch will destroy it, as happened in France 
during the regency ; and in this manner it will die of the 
doctor.^' 

Even had a project of this sort been practicable in 1 7’iO, 
when the ])iiblic del)t wjis little more than Jithj millions, 
it is now quite out of the question. "J he proportion of 
monied and other moveable and all but intangible pro- 
perty, as compared with that which is iixed, has increased 
tenfold, since the accession of George I. ; and having pre- 
viously shown that it is not ynacticable to make the hold- 
ers of such property contribute their fair share of a mode- 
rate tax ondncoine, we may be excused if we take it for 
granted that it would be still more imprarti(‘able to make 
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them contribute anything like their fair share of a very 
heavy tax on capital ! The reasons which justified Hume 
in condemning this scheme in 1750 havc^ therefore^ in- 
comparably greater weight at this moment. The chances, 
indeed, arc ten to one that any bona fide attempt on the 
part of government to carry it into effect would end 
either in bankruptcy or revolution. 

It will, we apprehend, be found that the best way of 
lessening the national debt is not by making attempts to 
pay it off either by sinking funds or otherwise, Init by 
adopting such measures as may seem best fitted to give 
additional vigour to the productive energies of the people. 
Every increase of these jiroportionally diminishes the 
pressure of the debt. Although taxation ivere kept up 
for ten or a dozen years, so that there were annually 
fix^e or six millions to apply to the redemption of stock, 
the progress made in the reduction of the debt would not 
be very considerable. Hut it is most unlikely that any 
government should make such an attempt, and it is still 
more unlikely, supposing it were made, that it should be 
persevered in, Tlie desire of immediate relied* from the 
pressure of existing burdens is too great, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from submitting to them too re- 
mote and uncertain, to allow us to su])pose tliat any 
effectual progress will ever be made in the diminution 
of the debt by applying surplus revenue to its purchase. 
Even if the iircference of immediate to future and con- 
tingent advantages were I<?ss certain, the occurrence of a 
war would at once swallow up ^rhe surjdus revenue, and 
make it be employed to defray the interest on the loans 
contracted to carry it on. The imposition of new taxes 
entails privations, and is always unpopular; but the sus- 
pension of th(5 payment of the dgbt by mortgaging the 
surplus revenue or sinking fund, occasions no inconve- 
nience to any one ; and is tob obvious and too tempting 
an expedient for getting out of the present cfifficulty, not 
to be resorted to. 

• 2 u 
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And wc much doubts supposing it were practicable to 
maintain a surplus revenue of five or six millions for a 
few jears, whether it would be expedient. On the con- 
trary, we incline to think that the popular is in this in- 
stance the preferable plan ; and that the national inte- 
rests will be best promoted by reducing taxation to the 
sum necessary to meet the public exigencies, leaving it 
to the contributors to employ the sums r(?mitted in taxes 
in any way they think best. The increase of wealth and 
])oj)ulation wdll be promoted by this policy. Opportuni- 
ties will, most likely, be found for reducing, or it may be 
repealing, some of the more objectionable taxes ; and ac- 
cording as the pressure on the national resources is light- 
ened, industry will gain more strength ; the rate of profit 
will be increased ; and the temptation to withdraw capital 
from the kingdom will be diminished. The greater pro- 
ductiveness of industry and tlic greater well-being of the 
coinmiinity, are the real sinking funds which a wise go- 
vernment should exert itself to build up and encourage. 
And this will be best done by giving all that freedom to 
industry that is consistent with right and justice; and by 
reducing taxation to the amount necessary to make ade- 
quate ])rovision for the ])ublic service, and assessing it on 
impartial principles, in the manner best suited to advance 
the public interests. 
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No. 1 . — Local Taxatiox. 

}W Local Taxks arc usually meant taxes li.-vied in partiiMilar distnets of the 
country, and exjwnded for t)ie purposes of those districts. The exislin/^ 
taxes of this description in England and Wales are thus emimerated in tin- 
recent lieport of the l\)or I^awr (yommissiouers on I^oeal Taxation ; — 

“ Hates of Independent Districts : — 

** Poor Kate St.‘ries — Taxes on the basis of the Poor Hate. 

1. Poor liate, 

2. Workliouse Building Hate. 

.3. Survey and Vhtluatioii Hate. 

4. Jail Ft*es Hate. 

5. Coiistahles" Hate, 

G. Highway Hati». 

7. Ditto additional rate for purchase of land . 

8. Ditto additional rate for law expends, 

‘t lighting and Watching Hate. 

10. Militia Hate. 

“ Miscellaneous 'raxes — Eacli on an independent basis. 

11. Church Hate. 

12. Ditto, tor new churches, and repairs. 

13. Burial Groiiiul Hate. 

14. Sew'crs Hate. 

1 General Stowers Tax. 

1 6. Drainage and Enclosure Hate. 

Hates of Aggregated Districts — 

“ County li’ate Series — 'Faxes imposed originally on aggregatetl 
districts by .some genenil authority, hut ultimately assessctl on 
the basis of the Poor's Hate. 

17. County Hate. 

18. Ditto for Lunatic Asylums. 

19. Ditto for Building Shire I Jails. 

20. Burial of Dead Hate. 

21. IJuudred Hate. 

22. Police Kate. 

23- Borough Hate. , 

24. Watch Hate in Boroughs.” 


* heport mailc by tlic Poor f.aw Commissioners to tlio Secretary of State for the Homo 
Department, and presented to both Houses uf Parliament in This elaburatc and 

v;Llual>Ie Report, which, with its Apptrndices, comprises mnch important inrurmation in 
regard to local taxation, w as, we understand, compiUsl by tieorge (.‘code, liscp, tissi.staiit 
fifccretary to the Commissioners, 

2 II 2 
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The local taxes leviable in England and Wales thus appear to be twenty- 
four in number. Practically, however, there are not twenty-four collections. 
Some of the rates are furnished from the funds of other rates ; some are 
incapalde, or too difGciilt of collection ; some are r«|uired only on few occa- 
sions, or in limited localities. The Workhouse lUiilding Rate was apparently 
intended to be levied as a separate impost ; but owing to the inadequacy 
of the enactment on the subject, this has been found to bo impnicticable, 
and the payments decessary for attaining its objects have l>een made directly 
from the poor rate. The Survey aiul Valuation Rate is likewise incapable 
of distinct enforcement ; and as the statute admits of an alternative resort to 
tlic poor rate, no attempt has been made to enforce it. The Jail Fees Rate 
seems to have been designed merely to compensate pereons in office at the 
time of its passing (May, 1815), and to bt? leviable only in ‘‘cities, towns 
corporate, and places not contributing to the county rate, and having no town 
rate or public stock.” Moreover, if the smallness of its amount render its 
separate levy inconveiiieiit, it is to be paid out of the poor rate. The Con- 
stables’ Rate lias, with very few exceptions, fallen into disuse; tlie con- 
stables* charges (though with doubtful legality) being usually defrayed out 
of the p<x)r rate, under colour of the provision in the 18 Geo. 111. c. 19, §4. 
The Militia Rate is of course suspended, as the militia itself is not now em- 
bodied. Drainage and Enclosure Pates are applicable only to certain places 
under local acts. The Burial of Dead Rate, for defraying the expenses of 
burying deatl bodies found on the sea-shore, is necessarily confined to mari- 
time districts. It is to be raised in the same manner as the county rate. 

The law establishes tliree distinct imposts in regard to the Highways ; on(‘ 
for repairing the roads, another for purchasing land, and a third for defray- 
ing law expenses. The Poor Law Commissioners observe,’*' however, that 
“ the separate liighway rat<* for llie purchase of land, and the separate high- 
way rate for law expemses, appear, so far as we can loam, never to have 
been made on those occasions where tlie law enabled them to be raised ; 
but the purposes liave been nio?’e conveniently attained by the ilso of the 
common higliway rate, even in cases where the amount of the latter rate has, 
by this iwldition, been made to exceed the limit fixed by law.” That limit 
is, ten-penee in the pound at any one tium, or two sUilUugs and sixiience in 
the pound in any one year. A limit is also set to the rate for purchasing 
land, but the aml>iguoiis phraseology of tlie statute renders it dillicult to dis- 
cover the precise amount inteiideil. The Highway Rate is to be assesstrd 
upon the same propi*rty whicli was liable to contriljutc to the relief of the 
poor on 31st August, 1835: and also upon wooils, mines, stone-quarries, and 
other bereditaments, usually rateu to the highways before that date. Per- 
sonal property, however, has been subsequently exempted from poor rate ; 
but this exemption does not a]>pear to extend legally to the liighway rate. 
I'hese two rates, therefore, are not altogether identical in the mcxle of their 
imposition. 

Any parish may adopt the provisions of the Jdghting and Watching Act 
(3 and 4 Will. IV'. c. 0(»), either as to lighting, or as to watching, or as to 
l)oth lighting and watching; anfl in the event of such adoption, the rate 
is to be levied on the same property that is liable to the poor rate, though 
houses, buildings, and propei-ty oilier than land, are to contribute, as coui- 


Ueport, 8vo. t*d., p. 24. 
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piired with laud, in tlu^ pix)portioii of three to one. This provision neces- 
sarily prevents tlie ojMiration of the Act in places not maintaining their own 
[K)or. 

I'he Poor Jlate is raistnl under the 43 Eliz. c. 2, ** by taxation of every 
inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of every occupier of lands, houses, 
tithes inipropriate, piopriations of titlu»s, coal-mines, or saleable underwoods,” 
in the parish. The importance of this tax has rendered it a subject of 
frctpient litigation; and the terms of the statute of Elizabeth have been 
explained by numerous judicial decisions, allecting tlie liability of parti- 
cular properties to contribute to the rate. The jKU-sonal property of in- 
habitants was thus declared rateable, by implication of the courts; hut this 
liability is susjjciided lor the ])reseiit, by a temporary enactment. It will l)e 
perceivctl that the statute of Elizalw?th iniiN)ses the rate u|k)ii two descriptions 
of [lersons, — inhabiuints and occupiers; but owners of small tenements may 
he assessed, instead of the occupiers, under tlie T)'.) Geo. 111. c. 12, § IIG 
and ownei-s, instc'ad of the occupiers, of tithe commutation rent-charge, 
under 1 V"ic, c. Oil, S. T'he various irregularities which had crept into the 
iiukIo of assessing property to the poor rate, induced tlie legislature, in 183(>, 
to make provision for “establishing one uniform mode of rating for the relief 
of the poor throughout England and Wales;” tor which purpose the Parochial 
Asstissmeiits Act, t> aiul 7 VV’^ill. IV. c. Oti, was passed. It defines the princi- 
ple upon whieh the properties subject to tin? rale shall be assessed ; hut this 
definition itself is so hnisely expressed, as tx) occasion iimch difficulty in its 
eonstructiou. It directs the rate to be made “ uj)on an estimate of the nett 
annual value of the several hereditaments rated thereunto; that is to say, 
of tlie rent at which the same might reasonably be expecteil to let from yt-ar 
to year, free of all usual tenants’ ratios and taxes, and title; commutation 
reiit-ehavg(\ if any, and deducting therefrom the jirobable average annual 
cost of the rejiairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to main- 
fain them ill a shite to command such rent.” Tlie statute furtiier provides 
for till* appoinlmciit of a professional valuer, to survey the parish, and value 
the raleabh^ hereditaments, where the overseers or guardians desire it ; thus 
leaving the most material means of correcting the previous irregularities 
entirely in tlie discretion of the parties in fault. A recent decision, more- 
over (Keg. V, Ijord Yarborough, 12 A and K tU)), has established that tlie 
overseers are not bound to adopt the professional valuation, even when 
obtained. 

The (yhurch Kate, it is said by the canonists, should be laid upon lauds, 
houses, and the like property, according to the stock wliicli the parishioners 
have within the parisli ; and if the usage • f the place sanction such a course, 
it should include personalty and slock in trade, Put a church rate made 
according to the poor rate, appears to Juive been considered just and prudent. 
The 3 fJeo. IV. c. 72, <5 21), .seems to refpiire that a separate* rate shoiihl Ix! 
levied for the repair of churches and chapels ac^juired or appro]jriated under 
that Act, or under the .'>8 Geo. 111. e. 45, or the 5'.) Geo. III. c. 134; but 
this objeet. as well as thx* purjioses of the burial-ground rate, authorized by 
3 Geo. IV. c. 72, 5 2fi, would probably he found in praetiee to be usually 
provided for out of the ordinary ehiirtth rate. 

The Sewers Kate, as direoU‘d by the statute 23 Hen. Vlll. e. .5, is to Ih' 
charged by the (’ommissiimers of Sewers, upon the persons through whose 
default the aunoyauces to he removed Iiave happened, or who liold any lands 
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or tenements, or common of pasture, or profit of fishing, or who have, or may 
Imve, any hurt or loss tlirougU such annoyances ; and to be assessed “ after 
the quantity of the lands, tenements, and rents ” of such pei-sons, “ by the 
number of acres and perches, after the rate of every person’s portion, tenure, 
or profit, or after the quantity of their common of pasture, or profit of fishing, 
or other cominotlities tliere.” Botli the persons and the properties subject to 
this inqwst are therefore in some degree difierent from those liable to the 
pool* rate. The CJeneral Sewers Tax (4 and 5 Vic. c. 45) is to be laid upon 
the ‘‘lands and hereditaments” within the jurisdiction of the several Courts 
of Sewei*s ; and to he apportioned among the occupiers of the lands and 
hereditaments, in such i>roportions and upon such individuals as of right 
ought to pay the same. This tax, consequently, difiers in its incidence from 
the sewei*s rate, which is not restricted to (Xicupiei’s. It is difficult U^ assign 
a precise moaning to the words — “ such individuals as of right ought to pay 
the same.” 

'Phe “ messuages, lauds, tenements, and hereditaments” ratealde to the 
reliert)f the poor, fonri the basis of the County l\‘ate. These terms do not 
include the* pei‘soual property of inhabitants, which was formerly liable to 
poor rate ; hut the temporary exemption of that kind of property from the 
latter rate, removes the incongruity. Where, howev(*r, rates are raised for 
tlio relief of the poor, th<? e<ninty rate is to he <'olleeted as part of the pmir 
rate ; hut where no pcKir rate is made, or where the poor rate does uot a])ply 
separately and distinctly to any parish or place, or in the northern counties, 
the ,Justi(!es may r(?<piire the Petty Constables to collect the county rate. 
The levy is thus condiuUed; the Justices issue their warrant for tlie amount 
required to the High Constables, who collect it fi*om the Overseers or Petty 
C^HLstables of the several parishes or other places, and then pay it into the 
hands of the County lYeasurer. The required amount is to ho apportioned 
by t lie Justices among the several parishes anil places within the coiuify, 
rateable and cijnally, according to a certain pound rate, upon the full and 
fair annual value of the property which is rateable (or which, if there were 
a pix)r rate, would be rateable) to the relief of the p(X)r; and, for the pur- 
pose ot‘ making this apportionment, the Justices are invested with j)o\vers 
enabling them to obtain valuations of the several i)arislies and places, 
’riiero is, boMX*ver, iiiucli obscurity and some inconsistency in the various 
statutes relating to the county rate; and it is not always easy to reconcile 
their provisions, or determine their exact effect. Special county I’ates may 
be levied for providing county lunatic :isyluius and sliiro-halls, on the same 
properties and persons, and in the same manner, as the ordinary county rate. 

'rhe Hundred Pate, for afFordiqg couipeusatioii for damages sustained in 
riots, ought to he levied on the same property as the county rate, or whore 
there is no county rate, on the same as any rate in the nature of a county 
rate, or where there is no such fund, then on the same as the poor rate. The 
hundred rate is uot liable in hundreds alone ; hut in any huiidrt*d, wapen*^ 
take, ward, or other district in the nature of a hundred, — any liberty, fi-an- 
cliisc, city, town, or place, not ,f)eing part of any hundred, but contributing to 
a county rate, -any county of a city, county of a town, liberty, franchise, 
cit} , tow r), or place, wherein there is any rate raised in the nature of a county 
rate, or fund applicable to similar purposes, — or any parish, township, dis- 
trict, or precinct*, not coutrihiitiug to a county rate, or any similar fund, but 
having a rate tor the relief of the jioor. 
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Where the provisions of the County and District Constabulary Acts (2 and 
3 Vic. c. 23, and 3 and 4 Vic. c. 88) have been adopted, the i’oUce Itale is to 
be levied on the same properties and iktsoiis as the county rate, but limited 
to the })oJice distric-ls. 

The 13orough Omiicil may order the Overseers of the parishes wholly or 
partly within tlie borough, to pay tlie Borough Bate out of the poor rate, or 
else to collect it by a pound rate upon the occupiers or posst^ssors of all rate* 
able property within such parishes, or parts of parishes, jespectively. Tlie 
Borough Watcli Bate may lie imposed at the discretion of the Borough Coun- 
cil, and is leviable from the occupiers of all lands, messuages, tenements, and 
hcreditaineiits, within those parts of the borough which are watched by day 
and by night. The [)ersoiJS and properties liable to this rate diller, as will 
at once be seen, froi;i those suljject to the p(X)r rate. 

The foregoing summary will show that the law creates or contemplates vari- 
ations, more or less cx)nsidcTable, in the incidence of several, at least, of thest^ 
different local taxes. TJius, the propertio.s legally liable to the poor and the 
highway rates, though substantially similar, are not altogether the^aine. 
The church rale, probably, in strictness of law, diffei*s partially fitmi botli ; 
and the sewers rate, if properly im|H)sed, would deviate still more widely 
from them. Nevertheless, the Poor Law Commissioners remark, as the 
result of their inquiries iut<.> the subject, tliat tlicse le/ral differences have 
very little operation in practic<V* and “that it may be generally atfirmed, 
tliat the whole of our local taxation is imixised, either by law', or by usages 
regardless of the law, on the same basis as the ]»oor rate's.'* 

\\v rcgrt?t there are no means of forming ariy accurate estimate of the 
local sums annually niist'd under the various rates enumerated above, but it 
is abundantly certain that their aggregate amount n)nst be very large. Thus 
the 

£ 

Sum levied as poor rate in 1842 amounted to . . . 

County rate in 1 842, exclusive of ]>ayments from otluT 


rates and from the Treasury 703, .'520 

Highway rate (probably) . . . • ... 1 , 200 , oon 

Church i*ate ( 1832) 000,812 

Total of the aliove rates 8,203,228 


But to these rates have to he added the sums levic'd by tolls, on higli- 
ways, amouuling, in 1841, to I,574,.'5l8/., with the vari*)us sums paid for light 
ami harlMUir dues, corporation rate.s, fees on aceouiit of tiu' administration of 
justice, &c. Mciice the loeal taxation of JLOnglaml and Wales, exclusive <»f 
titlie, will probably not fall short of 12,000,000/. a-year, if it do not excee<l 
that amount. And if to this we atld the loeal taxation of Scotland and 
Ireland, the aggregate amount of the local taxes of the United Kingdom 
w'ill certainly not he under 14,00(MH10/. a-year, being little short of double 
the amount of the entire revenue of the Prussian moiiarcliy ! 

This vast amount of local taxation is a yiost important feature in the 
economical condition of the kingdom. Tlie Poor I..aw Commissioners 
estimate that in Knglaiid only no few^er than 180,000 individuals are cori- 
necti*d one way or other with the b.'vy of the local taxes. Many of tliew' 
render their services gratuitmi.sly ; but vast mimbers are ])aid, some by 
salaries, and some by a per eentage on the sums ciillected. And there are 
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good gnnuids for thinking that in many cases the accounts of the parties 
so enij)loyed art; not subjected to any very efficient check or control, and 
tliat, consequently, tliere is considerable room for abuse. But the point of 
paramount importance in the reform of local taxation is the selection of a 
projHU’ and invariable basis on ^vbich to raise the assessment ; and we have 
already endeavoured to show how this maj' Ikj best effected (see p. 65). 

Tlie puri>oses to which the local taxes are lawfully applicable (amounting 
to about 200) are so numerous and various, that a detailed catalogue would 
bo tediously lengthy, and a general description almost useless. The names 
of the rates, as given alwve, usually indicate with sufficient distinctness the 
pri^iKiry purpose of each; but this primary purpose is not always the only 
one to which the tax is even by law devoted. The poor rate, perhaps, is 
tlie most multifarious in its objects ; comprising, besides the relief of the 
poor, such general measunvs as the registration of births and deaths, the 
vaccination of all classes of the community, the prosecution of certain kinds 
of enminals (such as the keepers of disordtady houses), the preparation of 
the IVJts of jurymen and parliamentary voters, and so forth. The county 
rate, again, provides for the repair of bridges, the maintenance of jails, 
the relief of prisoners, the payment of coroners, the pnisecution of felons, 
and a long list of pnrjioses besides. Jt may be observed generally that the 
several rates are (lesigned t(j deal with exigcuicies of a most iiiqiortant 
l)nblio <*haracb‘r ; and it is therefore highly desirable tliat tliey should not 
only be levied w'ith fairness, but expended with hdelity. 


No, II.— Indian Revenue Systems. 

“ Tiif. land-tax constitutes the principal source of the revenue of British 
India, as it has always done of all Eastern states. Tdie governments of such 
countries may, in fact, he said to ho tlic real proprietors of the laud ; !>ut in 
India, as elsewhere, the cultivators have a pcrpt*tual, lu'reditary, and trans- 
ferable right of occupancy, so long as they continue to pay the share of the 
jtnKluce of the land demanded by the government. TJie value of this right 
of occupancy to the rural population depends on the dcgrt;e of resistance 
w'liich they have been able to oppose to the exactions of arliitrary govem- 
luonts. Ill Bengal and the adjacent provinces of India, from the jicculiarly 
timid character of the inhabitants, and the open and exjwsed nature of the 
country, this resistance has been trilling indceil, and, consequently, the value 
of the right of occupancy in the peasant, or ry/o/ (an Arabic word meaning 
suliject), lias been proiiorti<»na]ly .educed. This also may he considered, 
tlumgh w'itli some mollifications, as being nearly the condition, in tliis respect, 
of the inhabitants of every part of the great plain of the Ganges, comprising 
inoretlraii half the population of llhidostaii. But W'hcro the country is natu- 
rally difficult, the people have been able more effectually to resist the 
eneroachments of the head landlord, or state, and to retain a valuable share in 
llie property of the soil. This has been particularly the case along tlie 
ghauts, as in Bednore, Canara, Malabar, &c. ; the inhabitants of which pro- 
vinces not only lay claim to a right of private property in the soil, hut have 
been generally r< 4 *ady to support their claim by force of arms. There can be 
no (piestioii, indeed, that the same modified rigljt of property formerly existed 
everywhere; and it is indeed iinpossihlc that otherwise the land should ever 
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have been reclaimed from the wilderness. But in those parts of India which 
could he readily overrun by a military force, the right of property in the soil 
lias long been little else than the right to ciiltiYate one's paternal acres for 
behoof of others, the cultivators reserving only a bare subsistence for them- 
selves. 

“ Under the Mogul emperors, the practice in Bengal was to divide the gross 
produce of the soil, on the metw^er principle, into equal shares, whereof one 
was rcfciined by the cultivator, the other going to governiqpnt as rent or tax. 
1'he offiecrs employed to collect this revenue were called zemindars; and in 
the course of time tluar office seems to have become hereditary. It may be 
remarked that, in Bevsian, zemindar and landholder are synonymous ; and 
this etymology, coupled wdth the hereditary nature of their office', which 
brought them excln;/ively into contact with the ryot, or occupier, as well us 
with the governmt?nt, led many to believe that the zemindars were in reality 
the owners of tlie hind, and that the ryots were their tenants. This, however, 
it is now admitted on all hands, was an incorrect opinion. The zemindars 
in reality were tax-gatherers, and were, in fact, obliged to pay to tlie gjrvcrn- 
inent uiue-tenths of the produce collected from tin* ryots, retaining only onc- 
leiith as a compensation for their troidile; and, so long as the ryots [»aid their 
fi.vcd contribution, they could not be ousted fnun their possessions, nor be in 
aiiyw'ise interfered with. 

** But not witlistanding wbat has now Ix im stoted, tlie perpetual or zemiiidary 
M'ltlemeiit established by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal in 1793, was made on 
tlie .assumption that tlie zemindars were the proprietors of the soil. His lord- 
ship, indeed, w'as far from being personally salislied lliatsneh was really the 
case ; but he w'as anxious to create a class of largi* proprietors, and to give 
Ibcui an interest in the improvement and prosperity of the country. It is 
(dear, however, that this wish could not he realised without destroying the 
pennaiK'nt rights of the ryots, for, unless this were accomplished, the zemin- 
dars could not interfere in the management of their estates. The interests 
of the zemindars, and the rights of the ryots, were plainly irrcconcileable; 
and it was obvious that the former would emieavouv to reduce the latter to 
the condition of tenants at will. But this necessary consej|uence was either 
overlooked or inelVeetually provided against. The zemindars became, under 
<‘oiulitioii of their paying the assessment or quit-rent due to government, pro- 
prietors or owners of the laud. The amount of the assessment xvas fixed at 
the average of what it liad been for a few years jireviously, and it was de- 
clared to l)e pcrjff'tual and invarialdr at that amount. When a zemindar fell 
into arrear with govermnent his estate might be either sold or resumed. 

“That the assessment was at the outse^and still i.s, too high, cannot well 
lie doubted ; ami it must ever bo matter <jf regret that the set.tleincnt was not 
made with the ryots or cultivators, rather than witli the zemindars; hut, not- 
withstanding these and other defi'cts, the mesisiire w as, on the wliole, a great 
boon to India. Until the introduction of the perpetual system into Bengal, 
till? revenue was raised in it, as it continues to he in the rest of India down to 
the present day, by a variahle. as wxdl as a moit oppressive land-tax. We all 
know wbat a pernicious inllueiice tithe has had in this country ; but suppose 
that, instead of amounting to 10, tith^ had amounted to .f)0 per cent, of tlie 
gross produce of the soil, it would have lieen an elfectual obstacle to all im- 
provement; and the country would now have been in about the same state 
as in the days of Alfred, or of William the Conqueror. 
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“ In France, Italy, and other parts of Knropc, where the mkayer system is 
iiitrodiicetl, the landlord sehloni or never gets lialf the produce, unless he als<i 
furnish th.e stock and farming capital, and, in most oases, the mad. But in 
India, neither th(* govermnent nor the zemindars do anything of the sort: 
they merely siipjily the land, whiolf is nsiially divided into very small por- 
tions, mostly about six, and rarely amoiinting to twenty-four acres. A de- 
mand on the occupiers of such patches for half the produce is quite extra- 
vagant, and henc^ the excessive poverty of the people, which is such as to 
stagg<‘r belief. Still, however, the peiqxdual system is vastly preferiiblc in 
principle, and also in its practical influence, to any other revenue system 
hitluTto estal)lislied in India. It set limits to flscal rapaeity, and established, 
as it were, a rampart Iwyond which no tax-gatherer flared to intrmle. The 
enormous amount of the assessment, and the rigour with which payment was 
at first enforced, ruined an immense mini her of zemindars. But their lands 
having come into new and more efficient liaiids, a belter system of manage- 
meut was introflueed, an<l the limitation of the government demand gave a 
stiinitliis to improvoment unknown in any other part of Iliudostan. This, in 
fact, was the grand desideratinu. A land-tax that may be increased sfiould 
the lantl be improvefl, is ail ])ut eertoin to prevent any such improvement 
being made. This has been its uniform operation in every country in the 
world that has had tlie biid fortune to he cursed with such a destructive im- 
post. But a heavy land-tax, provided it be fixed and unsusceptible of 
increase, is no bar to improvements, unless in so far as it tends to deprive the 
l>ropi-ietoi‘s and occupiers of land of the iiicaiis of making tliem. There is, 
in such a case, no want of security, and the cultivator is not deterred from 
attempting iinjiroveTtients, or of bringing superior enterprise and industry 
to operate on his estate, by the fact tliat the tax will, in consc^quence, he 
increased, 

“The truth of what is now stilted lias been fully evinced in Bengal during 
the last twenty or thirty years; for both the population and the laud-revenue 
of that part of our Indian empire have greatly increased. A great deal of 
waste land has been eulti Abated, and various works have lieen undertaken tliat 
w ould not be so much as dreamed of in any other ^lart of our empire in tlie 
Kast. But, with all this, there has been but little, if any, improvement in the 
condition of the people of Bengal under our government. They in fact an; 
practically excluded from at least all direct participation in the benefits re- 
sulting from the limitation of the assessment. They have merely exchanged 
one taskmaster for another. It is tlieir landlords who have been tbe groat 
gainers. The occupiei’s still, generally speaking, hold under tlie mitaycr 
principle, paying half or even lU'-re of their produce as rent ; so that their 
poverty is often extreme, and their condition not unfrequciitly inferior even 
to that of the liired labourer, wlio receives tlie miserable pittance of two 
iiiiiias, or about Zd. a-day as wages. 

“ It seems, however, as if there wxTe some strange fatality attending the 
government of India; and that the greatest talents and the best intentions 
sliould, w hen applied to legishife for that country, prcKluce only the most 
pernicious projects. The perpetual settlement carried into effect by l.ord 
(^)rnwaUis in Bengal was keenly opposed liy Uird Tcignraoutli, Colonel 
Wilkes, Mr. 'flvackeray, Sir T. Monro, and others, who.se opinions on siieh 
subjects are eertaialy eiiiiiled to very great res^iiXt; and it Avould seem that 
the Board <>f Control became at length favourable to tlieir views. In eon- 
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sequence of this change of opinion it was resolved to introduce a different 
system, under the superintendence of its zealous advocate, Sir Thomas Monro, 
into the pi-esidency of ^Madras, or Fort St. George. This new system has 
receiveil the name of the ryohoar settlcineiit. It proceeds on the assumption 
that govemimmt possesses the entire property of the soil, and may disjwse of 
it at pleasure : no middlemeu or zemindars are interposed between the sove- 
reign and the cultivators ; the ryots being brought into immediate contact 
with the collectors appointed by government to receive ^leir rents. It is 
impossible, however, to enter fully into the details of this system. They are 
in the last degree complicated, which of itself would be enough to show their 
inexpediency. The land is taxed, according to its quality, at rates varying 
from VhL up to 70s. an acre. Thus, for example, if the land were mere dry 
Jichlf without artificial irrigation, the land-tax would be about 3s, aii acre. 
If it have a supply of w ater capable of grow ing rice, tbe tax rises to or 
to nearly eight times the former rent ; and if the irrigate<l land be a garden 
or an orchard, the tax rises to 40«., or above thirteen times the tax ()ii dry 
land ! In the first instance, tlie natural and inherent fertility of the soil^only 
is taxed ; in the second, to that tax is added one on the capital and labour 
which the peasant or his ancestor laid out in reservoirs, canals, trendies, or 
wells. In the third, not only are all these taxed, but there is im|Kxsed besides 
an excise on fruits, gardeii-stuffs, and pot-licrbs. J>ut tbe radical vice of tbe 
system is, that the lainls arc not let fora <'onsideral)lc number of years, or for 
ever. On the contrary, there is a constant tainj)cring and interference with 
the concerns of the ryots. It is enacted, for example, that “at the end of 
each year the ryot shall l>c at liberty eitlier to tlirow up a part of bis laud, 
or to occui>y more, according to his circumstances.” When, owing to bad 
crops, or other unforeseen accidents, a ryot becomes unable to j>ay liis rent 
or assessment, it is declared that “<//c villayr i(> which he halonys sh((/l be Uabb: 
for him to the e.iiad ]wr cent, on the rent (f the remmnimj ryttls, but no 
more'* And to crow'n the whole, the telisildars, or native olficers, employed 
in collecting the land-rents or revenue, have iK.'eu vested w'ith powei’S to act 
as olficoi-s of police, to impose tines, and even to iiitiict corixiral puiiislimeiit 
almost at discretion ! 

“ It is really astonisliing how acute and able men should have dreamed of 
establishing a system in an extensive and only lialf civilised country, that 
every one must see would be des tractive of the industry of the tenants, and 
would lead to the grossest abuses, were an attempt made to introduce it into 
the management evtni of a single estate in Great Dritain. Mr. Tucker, a 
gentleman who resided long in India, and now occupies a place in tlie Ct>m- 
pany’s direction, lias animadverted on this plan as follows: — ‘My wish,’ 
says he, ‘ is not to exaggerate; but when 1 liiid a system requiring a imilti- 
plieity of instruments, surveyors and insix?ctors, assessors ordinary and ex- 
traordinary ; potails, cunumis, tehsildars, and ciitchery servants ; and when 
I read the description given of these officers by the most zealous advocates of 
the system, theur periodical visitations are pictured in iny imagination as the 
pfissage of a flight of locusts, devouring in thci» course the fruits of the earth. 
For such complicated details, the most select agency would be re<iuired; 
w hereas the agency we can command i§ of the most (luestionable character. 
Wc do not merely require experience and honesty to execute i^iie great under- 
taking ; the Wi)rk isevt-r begiiiiiing and never ending, and calls for a perennial 
stream of intelligence and integrity. And can if be doubted that the people 
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are oppressed and plundered by these multi fomi agents ? The principle of 
the .settlement is to take oue-lliird of the gross produce on account of goveni- 
ineut ; and, in t)rder to render the jissessnumt moderate, »Sir T. Monro pro- 
posed to grant a considerable deduction from the rates doducible from the 
survey reports Ihit if it be moderate, how does it happen that the people 
continue in the same uniform condition of laboming peasants? Why do 
not the same eliangcs take place here as in other communities? One man is 
industrious, economical, prudent, or fortunate ; another is idle, wasteful, 
improvident, or unlucky. In the ordinary course of things one should rise 
and the otlier tall : the tbrinor should, by degrees, ahstwb the po.sscssions of 
the latter — shoulil become rich while his neighboui* remained j)oor: gra- 
dations in society should take place; and, in the course of time, we might 
naturally exjKJct to see the landlord, the yeoman, and the labourer. And 
what prevents this natural progression? I should answer, the officers of 
tjurrmuund. The fruits of industry are nipped in the bud. If one man pro- 
duce more than his fellows, tliere is a public servant at hand ready to snatch 
the !?n peril uity. And wherefore, then, should the husbandman toil, that a 
stranger may reap the prcKluee ? 

“ ‘ I'hcre are two other circumstances which tend to perpetuate this uniform 
condition. The ryots have no fixeil possession ; they are liable to be moved 
from held to held; this they sometimes do of their own accord, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining land supt»osed to be more lightly assessed ; at other times 
the land is assigned l>y lot, with a view to a more ectnal and impartial distri- 
bution of the gootl ami the had among the dith;rent cultivatoi*s. Ihit tliesc 
revolutions tend to destroy all locnl attachments, and are evidently calculated 
to Like away one great incentive to exertion. 

'fhe other levelling principle is to be found in the rule wliich requires 
that the ryot shall make gooil the deficiencies of his ueigh!>our to the extent 
of I(* per cent, ; that is to tlie extent, probably, of his whole surplus earnings. 
Of what avail is it that the luisbandmaii be ililigent, skilful, and successful, 
if he is to be mulcted for bis neighbour’s negligence or misfortune? A must 
pay the debt of Ih If a village be prosperous it mattei’s little, for the next 
village may liave been exposed to some calamity; and from the abundance 
of the one we exact wherewithal to supply the deficiency of the other. Is it 
])OSsihle to fancy a system better ciilculated to baffle the efforts of the indi- 
vidual, to repress indu.stry, to extinguish hope, and to reduce all to one eoin- 
mon state of universal pauperism.’ — {Jieview of the Fimincial Policy of the 
E. /. ("ootp/uiy, p. Idh) 

“ I’liis system is understood to Jiave been adopted by the authorities in India 
and hhighind, in the expectation' of enabling the government to participate 
in the advantiig<‘s resulting from the improvement of the old lands, and from 
the bringing of new or waste land into cultivation. Ilut it is clear, as well 
from the experience of Madras itself as of all other countries in which it has 
Uhmi tried, tliat a continual I y varying land-tax is an iiisnpemble barrier to all 
iiuproveiucnt ; and tliat it is, in fact, a powerful cause, not of advancement, 
but of poverty and barbarisiit. But the power of periodically revising the 
assessment might be retained without perpetually tampering with the occu- 
piers. The only effect of this is to paralyse industry, to make those who are 
ju)t poor connUirfeit jiovevty, and to hinder any outlay of capital on the land. 
q\» obviate these .di«it<trous consequences, the pivqicr plan would to assess 
the tH’Cupiers at a reasonable rate, and to make the ussebsment invariable for 
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a period of at least forty or fifty years. An arrangement of this kind would 
give the ryots that security of which they are now wholly destitute ; and 
would, we are lK)ld to say, do Um times more to improve the Presidency than 
all the other moasui-os it is possible to adopt, save that of making the assess- 
ment perpetual. This plan is, in fact, beginning to Ik* tried in some parts of 
India; and it has, we are assured, been attended with the best results. 

“ The land revenue in most parts of British India is assesse<l under one or 
other of the systems now described; but in some parts oft the Bengal pro- 
vinces, in the ceded districts on the Nerbudda, and in the greater niimtier of 
the native states, a different plan is adopted, which lias received the name of 
the village system. This system, though defective in many respects, is incom- 
parably superior to the rj'otwar system, and, in some points, is even preferable 
to the perpetual system. It is a settlement made between the government 
and the cultivators, through the medium of the native village officers, wTio 
apportion the assessment without any direct interfeionco on tlic part of the go- 
vernment functionaries. (See Art. Bomuav Prksit>encv, Geog. OrfT , tV>r a 
short notice of this sysU*m of assessment.) It is difficult to state tlic proportion 
of the produce of a village paid to government. The authorities know little of 
the precise property of any of the proprietors: it is not the interest or the wish 
of the village that they should; and if any member of tlie community fail to 
pay his share, that is a matter lor the village at large to settle, and they 
usually come forward and jiay it for liim. I’hese, how(‘ver, are pri^ate 
arrangements; and the mocuddim, or headman, through whom the govern- 
ment settles with the cultivators, has no power from government to enforce 
tlie assessment on tlic particular <lcfaulter. The tax b) be paid by each vil- 
lager is settled by the villagci's amongst themselves; the total asses.'Jinent 
being calculated after inquiry into the propcTty of the village - -what it has 
paid and what it can pay— regular surveys of the village* boundaries, and of 
its lands, having been previously made by government. The mocmidim or 
poiaiL (headman) is elected by the villagers; and if the latter become dis- 
satisfied with him they turn him out of office. This system may have, and 
doubtless has, its disadvantages : the potails may, from various motives, uiu*- 
qually assess the villagers ; and the teiideney to cultivate waste lands will 
not 1 x 3 so strong as under the perpetual settlemeiit; but the latter effect is 
much more likely to be brought about under this than under the ryotwar 
system ; nor does the village system involve the same inquisitorial acts on the 
part of government. If the amount of the tax charged on a village under this 
system were not t<K.> high, and if the amount when once fixed were made per- 
petual or invaiiahle, for a perio<l of at least forty or fifty year’s, it woulil 
probably be as good a plan jls could be devited fortJie itssessinent of the land- 
tax. 

“ We may in this place compare the respective results which have followe<l 
mider the different revenue systems, but especial ly wlu^n; th<* permanent and 
ryotwar systems of taxation have been ebtablished. In 171)0-94, the total 
gross revenue of the four provinces of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, 
wa.s 4,120,948/., of which .‘1,0 12,. 580/. consistofl of land-tax, only 2,87.'5,7l 4/. 
being, however, actually collected. In the total gross revenue 

amounted to 8,842,72:1/., or to more thaJi double its amount in 1 79.‘l-94. The 
land-tax in l8;57-:38 imiounted to ;i,:i77,90;i/., w hich was almtist all collected. 
The produce of the other branches of revenue amounted, in 18:>7-.‘18, to no 
less than 5,404,820/., iK’ing nearly times tlie produce iii I792-9.‘1, when 
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the perpetual settlement Tvas orgiuiised ! It should also be observed, that 
liengal, which but a short rime previously to 17‘J'{ had been the theatre 
of a most frightful fainiuo, has not since been atllioted with even a year 
of remarkable scarcity ; while both famines and scarcities have l)eon fret|uenl. 
in every other part of our dominions in Hindostan. In 1703, the highest 
estimate of the population of those provinces, exclusive of Benares, was 
24,(»00,0()0 ; in 1825 it had risen to 37, 500, 000, or increased by more than 
a half in thirty-tVo years. 

“ In the Madras presidency, the land-tax, in 1 805-6, amounted to 3,469,977/. ; 
in 1814-15 to 3,439,103/. ; and in 1837-38 to only 3,149,781/.! being a de- 
cline of 320,000/. a-year; whereas the land-tax in Bengal during the same 
pericKl had incrcasctl more than half a million ! But liow could it be other- 
wise ? In Madras, the tax, besides being assessed in the worst possilde 
manner, is oppressively high ; indeed, the land-tax paid by that Presidency 
is almost equal to that paid by the far richer and wealthier country of Ben- 
gal, Jlahar, Orissa, and Benares, with more than double its population ! The 
other taxes in Madins are also more onerous than in Bengal ; and several, 
such as a monopoly of tobacco, a tax on fruit-trees, on cow-dung used as 
fuel, and on arts and professions, arc unknown in the latter. But notwith- 
standing, while in Bengal the land-tax amounts to little more than a third, 
it amounts in Madras to fully three-fourths of the total revenue of the Pre- 
sidency. 

** In the upper provinces of Bengjil, now forming the govenimenfof Agra, 
where both the ryotwar and village systems prevail, and where the popula- 
tion is i.'Stimated to be about 1 8,000,000, or not quite half that of the four 
provinces of Bengiil, Bahar, Orissa, and Btmares, the land-tax, in 1806-7, was 
2,103,410/.; in 1811-12 it was raised to 2,66.5,484/. ; in 1819-20 to 3,061,932/. ; 
and ill 1829-30 to 3,766,566/. In the short space of twenty-two years, the 
tax Lad therefore been augmented by the enormous sum of 1,663,156/. But 
this augmentation proved to have been a great deal too rapid ; for in 1 834-35 
the land-tax realised in the upper provinces sank to 3,308,024/., at the same 
time that the other branches of revenue amounted to only 796,867/., making 
the land-tax 81 parts in 100 of the whole revenue. Two years aftei*wards a 
dreadful famine broke out in the Agi'a provinces ; and not only w^as little or 
no revenue collected, but the tax-receivers had to dole out relief to the tax- 
payers. Ill the Bombay presidency, w^here Ihictuatiiig assessments prevail, 
the land-tax, in 1837-38, amounted to 1,727-717/., collected at an exjxnisc of 
284,717/., or about I -6th part of its gross produce. The gross amount of 
all the other branches of the Bombay revenue amounted, during the same 
year, to only 389,119/. 

“ These statements conclusively demonstrate the vast superiority of tlie per- 
petual settlement, not merely as respects the prosperity of the country and 
tlie inhabitants, but also as a financial engine. Had the perpetual .settlement 
Ixion adopted in Madras when it was adopted in Bengal, we venture to say 
that the revenue of the former, instead of remaining stationary, or retrograd- 
ing, w^ould have advanced quite as rapidly as in the latter, while the popu- 
lation and wealth of the Presidency would have been proportionally in- 
ci‘eased. 

« Besides the lands subject to the foregoing systems of assessment, a consider- 
able extent of laud in India is held rent-free. Throughout Hindostan, and 
indeed, we believe, throughout Asia, China perliaps excepted, a considerable 
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portion of the land-tax is assigned to a great variety of parties, and for 
various puri)oses. Lands have been given to public officers as tlie reward of 
their services ; to men of learning; to the favourites of sovereigns; for the 
maiiiteuaiice of civil and military public establislinients ; and for the endow- 
ment of charitable, educational, and religious institutions. The grants, 
esi>ecially those for tlie use of temples, niostiues, and shrines, were in ]>eq>c- 
tuity ; and otliers became so through the usage of India. Inscriptions on 
stone and brass, found in most parts of India, attest the antiquity of these 
grants. One of them is supposed to be nearly coeval with the invasion of 
Ilntain by Julius Caesar, ami Juindreds are of dab's antecedent to the Norman 
invasion. — (Asiat. Itesmrchvs^ i. ; Tram, of the Jinyal Auat. !StK\, passim.) 
'J'he extent of these frec-tonun* lands througliout India is very gi’oat. In 
the ceded territory under the Madras Presidency, comjn-ising an area of 
526,000 square miles, they amount, as estimated by Sir T. Monro, to one-liftli 
part of the entire surface. In the N.W. provinces of the Ih'ugal Presidency 
(iiow' Agra), embracing an area of 66,000 square miles, the free-teimre lands 
were ascertained by the British commissioners to amount tt) 44,9r)l*,770 
begahs, the land-tax of which, if assessed in the usual manner, would have 
amounted to 1,236,000Z. From an inquiry made in 1777, it appeared that 
the rent-free lands in Bengal Proper amounted to 8, .5 75,942 begahs, or 
2,164,554 acres, which would have yielded a lax of 1,256,390/. a-year. It is 
deserving of notice, that the rent-free lands under the Agra Presidency were 
at the vciy threshold, as it were, of the Mohammedan pow er ; and tlie terri- 
tory ill which they are included was iu the possession of the Mohammedans 
for siv vcntarics. But, notwithsfcinding their bigotry and despotism, tJiey 
respected the free tenures. They also, much to their honour, respected them 
in a singular degree in Bengal, wdiere most of them iiad originally consisted 
of tracts of waste or wild land, reclaimed by the labour and capital of the 
grantees, or their heirs aud successors. Lord Cornw allis, and tlie Indian 
council of Ills day, confirmed the posse.ssion of the rent-free lands to their 
hoklers, on the same peiqietual tenure as the taxed lands ; and it was enacted 
that those that held under a free tenure prior to 1 705 should remain untaxed 
‘^for ever.’ It has been said that the present Indian government has mani- 
fested a strong disposition to seize upon the rent-free lauds, or to subject 
them to a system of taxation ; but, as a proceeding of this sort would be a 
flagrant violation of a solemn ongageraent, we do not believe that there is 
any real foundation for the statement.” — (Geocrai*iiical DicnoNAiiY, iVrt. 
India, British.) 


Ko. III. — The Case of tue Messrs. FieloEx\. 

The following extracts from the Parliamentary report of the ‘ Times’ of the 
26th February, 1844, anti from a Manchester paper, will explain tlie allusion 
to the case of (he Messrs. Fieldeii, p. 124 : — 

“ Mr. Fieldtai said, before voting supplies, it had become necessary to 
inquire how tin.' sums to be voted had been raisetl, who were taxed and made 
to jKiy them, the manner in which taxes were levied, and whether or not a 
mtxle of levy, legal, fair, aud imparl iaJ^ was carried on, or one of great 
oppression aud injustice? and it was particularly necessary to ascerbnn 
whetlier or not wrong had iKren committed by official persons in carrying 
into effect the avowedly arbitrary enactment called the Propi^rty and Income 
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Tax Act ? He believed that a considerable part of the money raised under 
that Act was forced out of the pockets of tradesmen and otJici-s by the most 
arbitniry process of assessment this country had ever known. The injustice 
towards the p<K>r done by indirect taxation on the articles of necessity they 
purchased, and on which the duties were so much higher })cr cent, than on 
the articU« consinntHl by the rich, had Ix'en so ably exiK>sed by the honour- 
able memlwr for Coven tr}% that he would not say more upon it than that tlie 
cast* had shown si> gieat an injustice to tlie poor as to warrant the withholding 
of supplies unless an assurance were given by Ministers that these glaring 
irregularities should be correch'd. The stamp taxes and many others were 
also unfairly imposed and enforced, and equally required revision ; but, on 
that occasion, he proposed to make known to the house the iniquitous and 
oppressive mode in whicli the income-tax was assessed and exacted. He had 
heard of many cases in which persons had been assessed by the district com- 
missioners, and made to pay on profits derive<l from trade and manufactures, 
when, so far from profit having accrued for the three years previous to the 
year^ of assessment, considerable loss had Ix'cn snstainrtl. These assessm(‘nts 
had been acted on, and the gocxls of the parties seized and sold, although they 
had tendered proof on oatli to the fact that no profit existed. He concurred 
in an observation of the honourable and gallant colonel the member for 
Lincoln, that this country was governed, not by law, but by commissioners, 
who swarmed over the land, whose powers were almost unlimited, and against 
wliom thiTe was no appeal. He was reluctant to speak on liis own affairs, 
but he felt that he was performing a public <luty in illustmting a girat public 
grievance by reference to bis own case. He was speaking now, not of the 
property-tax, but of the .income-tax, and lie would detail to the house w hat 
had liappened, he believed, to many manufacturers of his own class by show- 
ing what had happened to himself. In his business, as a manufacturer, he 
was, of i'ourse, subject to a tax on his property ; but with resjK*ct to income 
from tliat business, be was subj<.‘Ct or not according as the business returned 
profit or not. He and his partners had received a letter, which he would 
read: — ‘Stamps and Taxes, Somer.s(‘t-lIouse, Febmary 14, 1S44. Gen He- 
men, -Her ISlajesty’s Commissioners of Stamps and I’axcs having directed 
immediate proci.-ss to he issued for your arrear of income-tax duo the :>oth of 
March last, amounting to 350/., and returned into the F.veliequer, I Iw^g to 
inform you that, in order to save the expenses of a levy by the sheriff, the 
amount must he pai<l to ISIr. Petiu* Oinierod, of Todmorden, the collector, 
before the 24th instant. I am, gentlemen, jour most ohediont servant,.!. 
Timm, Solicitor for Stamps and Taxes. To Messrs. Fiehlcii.’ J\ow, In' 
would wish the house to mark tlnd tJiat letter informed him and his partners 
that the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes had directed process to issue 
for arrears of income-tax due the 20th of March last, that was, more than 1 1 
months ago. Why had not that demand been oj forced before? He had 
asked for no credit. If the debt was due from him and his partners they 
ought to have been made to pay it long ago. He denied the debt. He 
feared tliat many who ctnild ’ less afford to lose the money had been a? sessed 
with equal injustice, but made to pay because too weak to offer resistance. 
He would now go into details, for it* w’as right that the house and the country 
should know' 4;ho vexatious and unjust inauner in which the ta.xes were 
wrung from those wlio paid them. If lie and his brothers had Ix-on the only 
parties unjustly treated under the income-tax, the house would not have 
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heard a word from him of their case ; hut wlieii he know that great numbers 
eomphiiued of the same grievance, and having been again and again applied 
to to take up tlie question, aud expose tlie injustice and arbitrary proceedings 
of the officials and commissioners, ho should incur the cliarge of.negligeuee if 
he did not do so. As the case of himself and his partners would probabl} l?o 
the case of tlioiisands, and was, ofcoiirae, familiar to himself, lie would state 
it. In the autumn of 1842 he received a printed form, requiring him to 
make a true return of the profits of his trade, under schediile I), for flie year 
ending tlio 5th of April, 1818. lie filled uji the paper witJi the Mord 
^Notliing,’ as the fact was. On the 24th of January, IS 18, he received a 
notice that the commissioners had made an assessment on him for tlie year 
ending the 5th «)f A]u-il, 1818, in these words ' ‘To duties graun d ]>y sedu'- 
chile 1> on profits on trade, ])rotbssions, foreign property, casual jjvotit.-. 
12,000/. Duty payaldc, 850/. Dated this 8Jst of December, I84.J. .1. 

Woods, Clerk to the Commissioners.* Fie gave notice tluit he should apj^eal, 
and on the Kith of February, 1848, attended tbe coinmissionoi’s at Jiochdale, 
aud being, as they re<pfn'ed, lirst sworn, was examitu'd by tliein, and llal tl 
that he had made a true return, that the husincss of himself and ])artn( rs had 
not yielded a profit, hut had caused a loss. The chairman ask<.*(l, if there 
was no profit on the average of the then three last yt*aj-s? He answered, 
no; that lie had been required to make a. true return, and any other than tin* 
one he laid made would not luive been tr e. One of the eonmiissioners .said, 

‘ Mr. Fieiden .should uuderstnud that in ascertaining profits no interest is 
allowed to he deducted for the capital employed in their I'usiiie.ss.’ He 
aus\vere<l, that he liad so understood the Act, and tluit the capital he aud 
his partners had employed in tJieir business had been mitirely unprodui'tive, 
and had <limiinshed in amount during the three years. Other questions and 
answers followed, after which the chairman of tlie board said, that the coni’ 
inissioiicrs were invested with extraonlinary powti’s of inquiry, and a pre- 
cept was handed to him to fill up and return to .Mr. WikkIs within .six days. 
He (Mr. Kielden ) said he would .see what return he could make to it, and on 
rising to leave the room he was inlbrnied by tlie surveyor of taxes, then 
present, that he would he wanted there again after tin* j)recept was retnriuHl. 
Ho as.sente(l, and was told lie should know wJien and where. The preee]>t 
requireil a debtor and creditor account of profits on an average of the tiieii 
last three years, and of gross profits, which wa re to be very full and parti- 
cular. Within the six days he returned the precept as required, and stated 
in it ‘ that we had no means of making out a ^hdjtor and creditor iurconnt of 
jirofil and loss ou an average of the last three yi'ars, nor of our gross pi’etits, 
otherwise than by an account in the followiiig form, Avhich would n*(|iiir<* an 
estimate of st.(«*k on hand both at the beginning and end of that ])eriod, and 
tlie re.sull would show a heavy loss without any interest charged on capital 
employed : — 

“ T’hOFTT ANT) Loss, 

Dr. To stock three yeai-s ago . 

To materials purchased since . *. 

'J\) wages and expenses paid 

To rent of ])reinises charged with projiei ty tax 
under schedule A 
t^r. By stotdv now 


• • 
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jjy bad debts and other losses in ti*ado 
liahnice, showing a heavy loss on the last three 
years 

To this notilieation no answer was retiiiiieil from the comniissioners, but be 
ami his partners Ave re serve<l with a noliee, dated March tJO, by the 

collectors of the distriet, that they Avere retnnied in a schedule to the com- 
jiiissionei's of the district as dethulters in the sum of 1 75 /. tlien due, and that, 
unless paid, proc/*ss Avouid issiu‘ against thoni. On receiving this lie applied 
to t])e Cliaiicellor of tlie Fixchc<pier, avIio received him most conrteously, 
and listened to him \vith attention. (Hear.) The right liouoiirahle geutle- 
luan made iiHpiiry, and the re.sult Avas, that he recidved from him a copy of 
a letter Avliich had been addressed to the cemnnissioners, Ihrough Mr. 
Woods, their clerk, by tbe (.Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes, throiigli 
Mr. Pressley. This avius the letter : — * Stamps and Taxes, TiOndon, 2Tth of 
March, — Sir, I have laid before the hoard 30111* letter of the ITith, 
relatwe to the ease of INIessrs. Ficlden, under tlie Property’-tax Act, and in 
repl^ I atn directed t<^ state that, in their opinion, the projK'r conrst* to he 
pursued is for the commissioners to direct another precept to tlte parties, 
under the anthorit}' of section rc«piiiing IJicni to deliver AA'ithiu a rea- 
sonahJe Imt limited time a scJiediih^ conlainiiig certain S[>t;‘cine pai'ticulars, 
.sucli as the amount of the several items S(*t. forth rc*specti vcly under tbe 
head of *d<-btor and orediba*,’ in their letter of tlie 2 1st ultimo addrcssi'd to 
you, and any other particulars Avliieh the commissioners mav* think refjuisite 
to enable them to determine lli<* apjioal ; and that, in default of the partii^s 
delivering such a sebediile Avilhin the time limited, the commissioners Avill 
he justified in confirming the assessment; or, if such a schedule should he 
delivered, the couinnssiouers may, in like manner, call for any further in- 
formation that they may doom rc«juisite, and .so on from time, to time until 
they arc satisfied; and further, that they may* call upon the jiartics to be 
examined viva vuce licfore tbeni, hut not upon oatli ; and lastly, that they 
may require the parties to verify- on oath the .statements contained in tlie 
seliednles delivm'ed, and also the .Mihslauee of their ansAvers taken down in 
Avriting on their virn roc,; <*.\ ami nation (the parlies having liherty previously 
to amend such schedules and statements, provided by*' seclion 12:^) ; hut that 
if the parties do so venfy tbe same 011 oalli tbo eomnii.ssioners are hound 
to decide the appeal according to the result of the seliednles ami cx- 
amination. I am to add, that the hoard think that a precept ealliug upon 
the jiarties for a delitor and creditor aoeoiint of profits avid loss is too 
general and vague to justify the eommissjoners in conliriniiig tlie assess- 
ment in the present stage of proceedings. I am. Sir, y'our obedient 
servant, (\ Prkssukv. Tt) J. Woods, (Merk to Commissioners, Pocli- 
dale/ This letter suggested two things to the conniiissioncrs ; first, that 
they should reijuii'e of him and his partnei*s a schedule containing certain 
particulars, such as the amount of the several items set fortli rcspectiA^dy 
ill the form Avliich he liad .sent them, to he delivei-ed witliin a reasonable 
time ; and, secondly, that thc^ account called for by the commissioners was 
too general and vague, and that they were not justified in coTifirming 
their assessment. Ho had iicaxt since been called upvm for the account 
suggested by himself, and thus plainly approved by the Board of Stamps 
and Taxes, and yet he had noAV riiceived the notice that his gewds were to 
be seized by the sb(‘riff to satisfy a demand that he had the authority of 
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the lK>artl at Somerset- House for saying was not legally due. lie anti his 
partners had resolved to resist this arbitrary and illegal act of tin* eouitnis- 
sioners, and thongh they would sulfer the (loverninent, if it like<l. to come 
and seize upon their juoperty, they Avonld never ]>iiy a tax on profit that 
had not accrued to them, and wliieli they had already swoni they had not 
realized. So niueli for the year 1842; the year IS43 he also returned 
‘Nothing" as prolits of trade, as lie fore. On the 27tli of December, 1843, 
he received notice that the commissioners liad again assc'SJt d iiim for profits, 
12 , 000 /, This notice was dated Ihtli of DeeomiKT, 184-3, and signed ‘ J. 
Woods, Clerk to tJie Onnmissioners." He again appealed, and on the lllli 
of January went hefore tin* ef)minissioiiers and stated to them that h<^ and 
his partners, instc'id of a profit on the three years jtreceding, had sustained 
a hcav'j' loss, — that they held a heavy stock of goods n hicJi had been accu- 
mulaling over that period, and that the value of their stock ujion the same 
quantity of goods had been less and less every succeeding stock-taking during 
that iK*riod, — that the raw material used in thi'ir manulacture liad^fallcii 
lower and lower until July last, when it was at the lowest, — that tin‘y had 
kept lip wages, which, had they been reduced, would have eausc'd much 
suffering among their work-people, — that they luid made bad debts to a con- 
siderable amount, — that the accumulated stock at the end of the three years 
was not w’orth what it had cost, and that tl'C capital lanployod under sch<‘diile 
D at the commencement of the three years had diminislied in amount at the 
end of that period. After many (pic.stions on these points, a preeept was put 
into his hand rc<piiring answers to these questions: — 

“ ‘ State each trade or profession you aiv. <*ngagcd in, where they arc 
rospeclivoly carried on, and who are the pai*tnei‘s in <‘aelj ; stale the capital 
cnnploytHl in each concern, distinguishing the amount belonging to each 
partner. 

“ ‘ State the amount of interest on 3 'onr hanking aeooimt. 

“ ‘ Slate the income fi’om Ireland, or from any of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
or from an^' foreign securities or possessions. 

“ ‘ .Stat<j the amount of the b:dauce of profite in each concern, separately, 
for each of the three last j ears. 

“ ‘ State the particular dt'duelions made in forniiug the above balances, — 

« i Qj. tiixes, or otlier expemliture of or connected witli the 

dwelling-house. 

“ ‘ For rent, or taxes, or other expenditure of or cojiiiccted with buildings 
used for the purposes of trade. 

“ ‘ For bad debts, specifying whcllier the parlies are bankrupts, or com- 
pounding, or how olhciwvise. • 

“ ‘ For wages or board of servants. 

“‘For improvements or repairs of premises, or depreciation in value 
thereof. 

“ ‘ For average losses. 

“ ‘ For repairs or supply of utensils or machinery, iir depreciation in value 
thereof. 

“ ‘ Have you made an^'and what deductions for losses liy bank or railways, 
or mining adventures, or any otlier not connected with your trade? or from 
capital withdrawn from trade? or Iroin sums employed or *to Ik? employed 
as capital therein, or on account or pretence of interest of capital? or on 
account of the maintenance of yourself, family, or cstal/lisliment? or for any 

2 i 2 
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annuity, inlt*rvst of nionoy, or otlior payment fTratnitously allowed or other- 
wise? or on aeeoniil of any moneys, propcTly, or \inappropriated credits, 
reservetl or set apart, lieing ])ortioii of or appertaiiiinjr to your capital or un- 
divided pn^fits, not elsewliere assessed? 

“ ‘ Yon will hear in mind that the account is to embrace the period of three 
} ears, notwillistandinj!; any oliange or snccession of a firm, or of the partners 
therein.* 

‘‘TIjc iiOtli of .Punnary was fixed on as tlie day^ for a further hcariiifr on 
tills subject, and on that day ho attended the hoard again, and, having looked 
over the <pu*stions, lohl tlu; commissioners that he could not possibly answer 
them, jind he did not believe :iny one carrying on such a business as his 
could do so ; hut that he Jiad made out a statement showing the amount of 
capital in his business at the beginning of the perhxl for which thciy had 
asked for a return, and the aniount of the same at the termination of it, which 
showed a great loss. A long examination followed on this documeat, in w liieh 
he informed ih<^ commissiom ts that these amounts were obtiuned by valuations 
made by him and his lirotliers at their stock-takings, not to meet any demands 
for profits on ineume, but to determine each partner’s share and interest in their 
joint projK-rty at the tiim*. and what the vei>reseiitatives of any^ one or more, 
dy iiig before tile next stO( k-laking, would be entitled to receive out of the 
eonceru !; that he and his partners signed a balance-sheet at every stock- 
taking. lie asked llie eommissloners what more they required of him? 
W!n‘lher lli(*y disbelK'ved him? They answered, * No.* He desired to 
know' if thi^y wished to see his hooks? Tluy again answered, ‘ No.’ lie 
told tliem that, if they did, and Imdid not force from them tlie truth of what 
he said, and that he had a losing business, be would submit to the cliarge. He 
w as tiu-n asked to w ithdraw ; and, l>eiiig called in again, was told by tJie 
ehairmaii that lliey bad coiitirnied tlie assessment, but that if on the Titli cd’ 
Ajiril next lie could prove to them that In? lia<l bad no profit in his trade on 
the year ending lliat day, tlwy wonltl make a. return of the duty tis directed 
by the 1 .‘Pil’d section of the act. He told the eomniissioners that they had 
done iiiin injnstiei’, and that he would not ]»ay, upon whicli the. chairman 
observed, tliat the eomniissioners had been instructed by tla; ollieUils present. 
With vespetg to tlu* first year he had, he thought, clearly shown that the 
eommissi»)ners had not aeUd in aceordaiice with tlu‘ law, nor in aeeordauce 
with tin? suggestions from Snuerset-Hou.se. He (?alh.(l on the (jovernmeiit fo 
inquire into liis own and otlier cases of the liki? kind, lief’orc he could sanction 
the vote of supply. As In the second year in which ho had been asf,es.scd, he 
called on the Government here to interpose and prevent an equal violation of 
this law, snflieieutly odious when administered in its letter, Vait intolerable as 
administered by the present commissioners. What right had they to ivtjnire 
him toatb’nd fliere again on the .^th of April next, and prove whether or not 
he had made any ])rofit on the year ending on that day? None, It w'lts a 
stn teh of power which he called on the Government to look into at once, 
foi’ he could tell them that, although tliis had been borne once or twice, there 
were murmurs arising that wAnld burst forth on a rcjielition of this injuslice. 
The act itself eontaiiu‘d a rule for the computation of profits on an average 
of tJin*e years pre(‘<*ding the year of ‘as.sessincuf. The woixks W'crc these : — 
* Jiule 1. I’lie duty to be charged in resju^ct tliereof shall be computed on a 
sum not Jess tlian the full amount of the balance of tin* profits or gains of 
>ueh trade, mamifu’ture, adventure, or eonoeni, ujion a fair and just average 
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of ilin-o y(.*ars, ending on sucli day of the year immediately preceding tlie 
year of assessment on whicli llie accounts of the said trade, niamifaetiire, or 
eoiieern shall have ]»een usually made up, or on the hth <lay of April pi-e- 
ceding the year of assessinent.’ lAwking at Dint rule, he thought the com- 
missioners were prohibited IVom any inquiry as to profits accruing in tlie 
year of assessnieiit, and this he told theiu, and that when that year came to 
eharge he would deal lionestly hy them, and uialvi* a returu on that, unless, 
indeed, they drove him, hy their acts of injustice, to follow the exainj)le of a 
neiglilwur of his and make no return at all.” — 'riuus. 

“ Tlie eireumstanees atleiiding the distraint on tlie propt'rty of Messrs. 
Fiehlen, brothers, of Tialinovdeii and Maneliester, having transiiired, and 
been published in other journals, we may hrielly notice aial correet some of 
the statements. Ii seems that Messrs. Fieldon had reiurned the paj»ers 
which they Mere refpiired to till up m iIIi their trade jwolits, tS:c., m iih the 
word ‘ nil.’ The comniissioiiers not being salistied with the return, assessed 
them in about .‘JaO/. IMr. .John Fielden, M.P., tin; senior paitner, appealed 
against the decision <jf the commissioiier.s, when the assessment M'a.f con- 
firmed. Messrs. Fiidden having refused to pay the amonnt, the commis- 
sioners issuwl a warrantof di.slress, with which a sherill ’s n I licer proceeded 
to Todmordeii, to demand the money. He was, hoMcver, met with a 
peremptory refusal of payment, ami was told that he might distrain ; the 
partners who More outlie premises ile*. laring that they Mould tuni out all 
their hands, and close their Mork-s when he did so. However, it having 
incidi'utally transpired that there wore goculs in the warehouse of the firm in 
Manchester, supposed to he snilicienl to satisfy the eUiim, the slierlff’s ollicer 
said fliat he would fii'sl sec the stock there, ami if 1 k.‘ found it adc<|n:;tit lie 
wonld withdraw tlie man he hud hronght with him, and whom he then left 
in possession. The Messrs. Fielden immediately slsipjicd their Morks, and 
turned out all their hands: thus causing considcrahU'i excileimmt in Tod- 
lUfirden, and the bailiff in possession was fi>r a linn* in no v< i*y enviable position. 

'J he sheritf *s ofiieer findinglliat there m:js property i.’nongh in tlie M jirehonse 
at Maneliester to .‘-atisfy tin’ amount clainu (!, s;. nt immediately t<i 'rrxlmordrii, 
and withdreu' the man. On the i>JfKvrs proceeding to the warehouse. No. 
Fecl-Strcct, Maiiidiester, Mr. '^I'hoinas FiebhMi gave orders that no more 
business should h.? transacted until the afiairMtus settled; and n-Cnscd to 
allow any goods to pass either in or out <d' the premises. He refusi’d all 
inrornnUiou to tJio olliecrs, and when one of them aski'd for the key of a 
h»clved door in the up[)ci story, it was reiustd.and upon tliis the uifieer broke 
it o]H‘n. In our paper of Wednesday was advertised the snh* hy auetion of a 
(piantlty of grey domestics and slieetingik on the following Monday. The 
sale, umler such eireumstanees, aUraett’d various ]»;r.-tics ami it was well 
altendt^d. We should state that though tl:e original amount <lne IVom the 
firm as incojm'-tax was about this had been increased hy costs and 

expenses to nearly KM)/-, and to this extent the auctioneer Mas aulliorised 
to sell. The sale c<mmienced shortly after eleven oV loek on Monday ; ami 
Mr. .lost'ph Gale, the auctioneer, sold f<irty-o*ne lots, consisting of grey do- 
mestics and sheetings, of various length.^, M ulths, i^c. at prices from ii- 
yard for 27-iucIi grey domestics, to 0;} V. a-yaril tor Sii-inch slieetings; being, 
we believe, a little, hut m>t much, under the market price’s of thi‘ gooils. 
'file Ibriy-ono lots realised 407A los. ;x/. j and tliough there Merc six more 
lots in the tratahigne, the aiicliom*cr, having sold sulficient to cover the re- 
quired amo’. 4 nt, closed the sale .” — Manchvstvr 
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CUSTOMS AND EXCISE; 


f Foreign . 

Spirits < Iliiin . . 

1 lirli i>h . 




I,3Gi.45a 

I,0«5l,0(l7 





5.2<53,3fi3 





flO.O.’iS 





1,721 .S«l 

Sngiirand MuIhsscs 




fl,307,crS 

a,Dr3.0O» 





«87,7SE» 

Tobacco Hiid Smtir , 




3,530,895 

Butter .... 




982.6U 

Cliecse .... 




134.699 

Cot rants and llniMOB . 




410.897 

Corn .... 




6()8,:ui 

Ciitlon Wool and Sbeop’h imp 

oi ted . 



66l.!i78 

Silks .... 



• 1 

«.»7,7»5 

Hides and Skins . . 




79.110 

Pn)>er • ( • 




.'•88,918 

Sonp .... 




813.884 

C-indleSHiid Tidinw . 





Coals, sen-brirne . . 




11,09.3 

Class .... 




889.109 

Bricks, Tiles, and Sl-'ite.s . 




44.VIM 

Timber , > . . 




1 ,.’i00,ai3 

Aurlions .... 




3I1.78U 

l'A<•i^e f-ioences . , 




i,oj8.sa2 

rosi-llnrse ihitii's . . 




100.864 

Mivocllaneaus of Customs and Excise 


• 1 

1,570,477 




Total Cuhtomt and Exci.-i 


Pci*il+ nnd ollior InsIruuiciHs • 
rrolmU-*! and liO^acics . , 

I ; : 

Eillnof Exiliiui'.-c, Bankorfi' Ni 
Now-iiapers and A«lvi‘iiih< meat 
Sti'.ge ('o:ii:lli-9 , . . ■ 

Keoipts 

UllitT Siintip DiiticA . . . 


ASSESSED AND LAND T; 

T,:»iul Taxes , 

Wiinidws . , , 

Servants ... 
ilorsi-H ... I 
rarri/iges . 

Dogs ... 
Additional lOpernrnl. 
Othi r Assessed Taxes 


J’rojirrty und Income Tax 


Other Drdlnury Ili.-veniic and idhcr Kesoiirven . 
Money from Chinn, under Trcnty of Angnst, lOW , 


Excess of Exj)cnditurcover Income 


■ 

90a, :<r : 
3HII.IK1 ; 

j.Vi,;iyo , 
906.3 13 ■ 
a.Mi,7d8 


jt‘ 54,4<ki,3lU I 

I 



4,883,000 

589,830 1 . . 

.\3»7>435 

1,5:h,14.3 ; . . 

1,333,816 

1 ; 

^U,lGl ; e . 

409,377 

895,50.0 • . . 

S36,063 

i 

1,815,900 

1 51,190,040 i . . 

30,03,5,089 

1 4.0r.5.ll9 i 


j 3.5,105.150 ; . . 

1 

96,935,088 


KEVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
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of the United Kinodom in 1841, 1842, and 1843. 


E XriiNDITURE. 

1811 

181‘i 

18i:i 

KKVKNUK-Clmr^i’R of Culleclion : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ib* 

; ; ; ; 

m.ier 

7il8.(18a 

1,W,150 

610,754 

776.734 

l.Wi468 

617,881 

774,409 







Prevenlive Servico. Kami (iiiardi Ucveniie Policei 1 


561.090 


590,957 


572,055 

Cruiftors und tlHibuurVviMlt . . . .J 






I,8fi4.1l0 


■2.954,44.5 


1,064,405 

Stamps 

« • 

140,!»52 


147.440 

, » 

144,754 

Asscsiird Taxes 


174.712 


1)I2,»67 


252,218 

Other Ordiaurjr Revenues 

• . 

56,064 


37,727 

, . 

.57,270 

Superannuation and other A Ilouiinoes . . 

• • 

358,278 


56:t,010 

• • 

864,835 

Total Revenue 


2,734,040 

. . 

2,703,497 

. . 

2,788.518 

PUBLIC DEBT: 







Interest on IVrmunont Debt 

24,Rja,ii52 

. , 

24,409,201 

, , 

24,512,7.53 


Toruiiniible Annuities 

4,076.770 

135,660 


4,071,530 


3,924.184 


Munugeiuunt 


13(,l5l» 


135, 991 



a«,M5.7s7 


28.60 1,079 


28,.572,92B 


Interest on Exchequer Bills 



72;),(»10 


6)«).0ll| 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT: 







Civil List— Privy Purse ; Salaries .nnd Trudesmen** I 
Rills . ] 

371,800 


371.000 


371, b(M) 


The AlloM-ances to Branches of the Royal Eiunily, '( 

including King of Belgians / 

The Lord Licotcniint onieland’M hMablishiucnt . 

3lit,000 

. . 

810,000 

. . 

300,423 


32.465 


30,554 


20,317 


Salniies and E.\]icn«es gf Ilouhcn of Purliniucitl 1 
(including Printinj:) . . . . . . j 

122.717 

. . 

123,047 


1I)6,IK)I 


Civil Departments, including Sup. Allowancci . 
Ilther Auniiities, Pen'^tunH. and Sup. Alhm'oucei . 

49B.55I 


.524,773 


510,:t94 


810,2(10 


812,641 


297,977 


Ponsions, Civil List 

Total Civil Governintmt . 

4,022 

1,6J6*,054 

5.120 

l.OOCJSS 

5.307 

1,630,819 




JUSTICE: 







('oiirls of .Inslice 

.533,761 


.551,5)11 


.560, 5I« 


police and (.'riiiiinnl PrcHcciitions • . . , 

.571.005 


.59.5,945 


596,438 


Correction 

Total .lust ice . 

407,1160 

1,602!626 

103,117 

1,640,602 

635,515 

1,783,460 




DIPLOMATU'. : 







Foreign Ministers’ Snhirics Olid PensionN , 
Con^iiils’ Suiariea and Suporunnuation Alloivanees 

lfl.5,770 


103.470 


I7n,45t> 


D«.tt90 


110,6)9 


125,706 


Dirtburseiiicnts Oullii. 

Total Diplomatic , . 

80,071 

• • 

42,1.56 

• • 

1 57,262 

801,420 






FORCES ; 


i 





Arinv i Pllhclivo ; Charge .... 

• tNfn-eWet'ivc; tiliargc . . . 

:l07 1.19.5 

• • I 

3,5r»6,i>22 


3,633.471 


2.4J6,!)!'6 


2,391.699 


2.363,995 


Totiil Army . 

0,410,421 


.5,987. 6;i 


.5.997, 1:41 


« i l'’ll’e':livc ; Chorgo .... 

• lNon-eUecli\H; (..taarge . 



5,231,164 


.5,199.440 


i. '/1 6 


1,408.9119 


1,109,011 


Total Navy . , 

0,4H1»,074 

1 

’ ’ 1 

6.640,193 

. . 

6,C('C.057 



l.6.r>,3:i3 

).ei,739 


2,00)1, i74 
166,199 


1,7411,346 

162,3.59 


Till ill Ordiuiuce . . j 
Total Forces . . . j 

1,015,132 

. . i 

1.1,799,627 : 

2.i;4,6;3 

14 nU2,7ri7 

1,910,704 

14,513,017 





Army .and Ordnance, Insurrection in Canada 


il7.l-''3 1 


2.53,343 


85,800 

China Exuediilou 


4110,100 1 


XllD.fKiO 


410,0.50 

Cliiii uiiui Iiulia, Army, Navy, nnd Onlnanre S.-iviccfl, 

1 


272,921 


Opium Compensation 


• • 1 




1,245,823 

Rdunlics, Ac., for promoting Fi^heries . , , 


13,6114 ; 


19,4)0 


11,286 

Public Wo.ks 


3;i6,424 1 

• • 1 

419,510 


405,240 

Puvmnilsoiil Ilf the Rev, of tVowu Londs for Imprui' 

-liienfs, Ac, 

2Ih;m. 5 i 


193,607 


811, .501 

Post Otbee ; Cborges of Collection and other Pay uioiils 

.9:u.872 ' 


H67,105 

, , 

900.834 

Qtiiirantino and Wareluaisiiig Ustairiishmems 
Mi.'cellaucous, uuL classed under tlio Ibregoiiig iU.iil 


121.326 1 


127,941 


|j<0,.586 


l,IHi2 37K 1 

• • 1 

1,511,860 


1,760,468 

Total Expenditure . . 

. . £ 

54,465,310 j 


55,105.150 


55,501,740 

Surplus of lucoiuc over Exponilituro . 

• • 





1,4:43,288 

MEMORANDUM; 






50,035.028 

The Amount of Terminable Annuities, on 5th .Innunrv, was , 

4,096,058 


a,!'«»,7«8 


3,024,728 

In corresponding Perpetuities, ns cstiumted by Mr. FinLiuun . 

1.661,605 i 


1,597,635 


1,55(1,702 

Ullfeicntc . • 


2,432,8.57 

• • 

2,892,146 

• ' 

2,873,001 



No. V. — An Account of the Quantities of Tea imported into the United Kingdom during each of the Ten Yearsending with 1842 ; 
specifying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually entered for Home Consumption, the Hates of Duty, and the annual 
Produce of the Duties. 
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No. VTTT.— Acxwnt of the Quantities of Maet charged witli Duty in 
Knci«vnd and Wales, of the Revenue received thereon, and of the 
Rates of Duty, in eacli Year from 1 702 . 


Y«uirs. 

Niimbor of 

<if Mali. 

Amount of Duty. 

Hate of Duty 
ptu* Biishol. 

1702 

l2,lf;i;,77^s 

£. s. d. 

313,907 5 0 


1 7o;j 

20,754,505 

891,577 4 11 

1704 

i9,7(;r),<!.i2 

512,735 1 4 

, , 

1705 

27,120,982 

702,957 n 1 


1 7«)(> 

28,090,8.80 

599,477 3 7 

, , 

1707 

25,002,855 

848,818 15 2 

. , 

1708 

2;i,209,90(; 

802,837 5 0 

, . 

1 700 

20,275,3.35 

.527,355 19 10 

• 9 

1710 

19,(571,021 

511,9.54 10 8 

, , 

ri7ii 

22,283, 120 

578,830 10 1 

. , 

1 1712 

22,313,483 

5<SO,188 18 7 

, , 

\l71.S 

25,080,8.39 

(550,032 14 4 

, , 

>1714 

20,010,787 

.520,771 7 0 

j * 

^ 1715 

24,472,810 

835,330 18 8 


i 17 1() 

28,843,110 

801,203 18 3 

, , 

I 1717 

28,850,928 

748,583 10 8 

, , 

i 1718 

20,882,157 

807,188 1 3 

, , 

f 1719 

28,228,827 

7;W,.M5 7 8 

, , 

1O720 

25,825,844 

885,. 527 1 0 ! 


ri72i 

28, .587, .391 

711,001 0 8 


1 1722 1 

32,099,888 

! 85.5, 8.30 IS 7 

! 

1 1720 

30,855,498 

705,352 8 0 

» ’ 

J 1724 i 

24,227,887 

820,. 502 12 2 

, , 

1725 

27,285,172 

! 707,487 12 3 

, , 

1720 

1 27,018,30.3 

1 700,033 19 1 


. 1727 

i 25,401,578 

8.59,331 15 3 

, , 

172S 

20,0.51,289 

.544 '457 12 8 

[ 

1720 

23,032,21(5 

597,847 5 11 


1 780 

28,410,421 

7.36,815 8 0 


' 1781 

25,833,240 

870,180 4 3 

, , 

1 782 

28,980,588 

800,. 381 8 7 

1 ■> 

1 788 

20,705.100 

772,109 2 9 

1 ' 

1 784 

27,087,4.37 

702,291 l(i 3 


1 785 

25,404,888 

881,2.59 17 3 

y , 

1788 

23,881,581 

613,^19 1 0 

, , 

17.17 

24. 401,. 388 

835,278 9 4 


1 78S 

28,145,413 

877,888 0 2 

, , 

1 789 

28,718,197 

892,787 2 0 

, , 

1740 

22,(574,874 

573,059 9 7 

1 j 

1741 

20,1 11,2.54 

.523,182 5 4 

» » 

1742 

j 25,870,389 

671, on 6 3 


1748 

28, 208,. 301 

681,740* 7 11 

? ) 

1744 

31,778,780 

822,943 12 5 

» .• 

1745 

24,017,889 

645,998 13 5 

? j 

1 748 

2.3, 955,. 350 

621,0.18 17 10 

• 9 y 

1747 

24 , 888 , 587 

64.5,029 4 1 

• 

» ) 

1 748 

28,422,850 

884,653 10 8 

? > 
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No. VIII. — Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in Eng- 
land and Wales, &c. —conf innod. 


Years. 

Nunibor of 
lUisliels of Mult. 

Amount of Duty. 

Uatr of Duty 
per Oil slid. 



£. 

s. 

d. 


1740 

24,000,2.50 

(>40,940 

18 

5 


i7r>t) 

29,284,780 

758,390 

18 

1 


17.01 

20,994,880 

099,318 

11 

8 

f » 

1752 

24,280,058 

C2<»,aii 

13 

7 

> ? 

17.5.3 

25,240,810 

054,430 

10 

1 

> * 

17.54 

27,347,890 

708,255 

4 

1 

5 > 

1755 

27,910,402 

7-J2,~;V2 

2 

5 

} ) 

1 7 50 

24,120,284 

024,851 

4 

9 

y y 

1757 

17,040,920 

4.57,719 

10 

S 

y y 

17.58 

25,027,014 

048,173 

14 

6 

y , 

1759 

28,090,2.52 

727,1.58 

15 

7 


1700 

27,810,971 

909,818 

11 

11 


‘ 1701 

28,928,900 

1,123,040 

17 

2 


1702 

25,951,070 

1,007,851 

13 

11 

y y 

1703 

i;»,r>r.7,8i2 

700,388 

10 

4 

y y 

1704 

20,331,702 

1 ,02.3,. 5.54 

9 

.3 


1 705 

25,031 ,080 

990,750 

19 

8 


1 700 

20.823,570 

810,544 

10 

10 


1707 

2l,894,49tt 

851,648 

11 

10 


1708 

27,124,0,38 

1,054,188 

0 

10 


1709 

20,540,052 

1,031,799 

11 

2 


1770 

24,4.52,900 

9.50,827 

12 

0 


1771 

21,901,057 

854,344 

11 

0 


1772 

27,5.38,1.50 

1,070,125 

14 

9 

y 9 

17.7.3 

21,407,920 

8.35,713 

9 

10 

f 1 

1 774 

23,949,905 

931,908 

14 

2 

y y 

1 775 

24,907,300 

971,085 

8 

2 

y y 

1770 

23,. 3.30, 298 

1,024,. 330 

2 

5 


1777 

25,814,4.30 

1,004,050 

9 

3 


1778 

20,318,7.30 

1,022,9.50 

9 

1 


1779 

20,273,405 

1,028,(>83 

1 

0 


1780 

30,805, loo 

1,, 534, 454 

14 

5 


1781 

20,718.048 

1 ,817,-550 

7 

4 

Is. 4^(/. 

1782 

27,1.59,104 

1,840,108 

11 

10 


1783 

10,712,114 

1 ,1.38,782 

10 

0 


1784 

25,790,105 

1,745,953 

10 

8 


1785 

20,209,439 

1,777,917 

15 

2 


1780 

22,074,3.34 

1,493,. 548 

2 

3 


1787 

20,1.39,578 

1,789,780 

3 

9 


1788 

20,048,072 

1,703,277 

17 

8 


1789 

23,509,-592 

1,591,403 

1.5 

0 


1 790 

21,970,959 

1,487,775 

0 

0 

’ * 

1791 

27,070,303 

2,092,191 

15 

10 1 

* ^ 


Stock in hand 

40,716 

18 

3 } 

l.«. 4j^/.— Is. 7 id. 

1792 

27,789,100 

2,142,950 

12 

10 

Is. 7W.-U.4ir/. 

1793 

23,700,705 

1,004,717 

9 

9 

Is. 4ld. 

1794 

24,813,-341 

l,(i79,222 

8 

0 

y ) 

1795 

23,900,822 

1,020,515 

7 

0 

y y 

1 790 

27,282,973 

1,8^6,819 

5 

9 

5 y 

1797 

. 29,979,110 

2,029,-349 

7 

11 


1798 

20,143,4.32 

1,769,476 

13 

11 

y 
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No. VIII. — Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in Eng- 
land and Wales, &c. — continued. 


Years. 

Nnmlier of 
lJusliels of Malt. 

Anioimt of Dnty. 

Ualo of Duty 
\K‘r Ddshul. 



€, 

s. 

d. 


1799 

.30,805,822 

2,083,701 

"14 

0 

I,v. 4,/i. 

: t 9 

1800 

14,049,740 

950,290 

18 

5 

1801 

18,005,780 

1,218,455 

10 

7 

? > 

1802 

29,4.32,584 
Stock in lijind 

2,175,400 
4(i0 , (i.3.3 

18. 

8 

;i 

1.S-. 2a-. 5//, 

180;i 

29,502,0.38 

3,555,900 

18 

0 

Us. t)d.. — 4.s‘. Cy'ld, 

1804 

21,854,111 

4.858,050 

9 

4 1 

4.s‘. 5:^</. 


Stock ill liaiid 

9 14,. 350 

0 

0 } 

1805 

21,005,204 

4,841,000 

15 

0 

» > 

1808 

20,052,425 

5,9.55,710 

0 

0 

» ? 

1807 

24,1.58,843 

5,397,035 

0 

4 

7 1 

1808 

21,720,415 

4,8.54,098 

2 

4 

7 7 

1809 

22,120,984 

4,942,771 

7 

8 

« » 

1810 

23,. 540,. 340 

5, 201,. 302 

12 

0 

■* T 

1811 

25,982,749 

5,800,251 

1.5 

0 

1 7 

1812 

18,092,905 

4,042,710 

10 

4 

7 7 

181.9 

21, 701, .350 

4,849,419 

5 

0 

9 9 

1814 

2.5, .320, 015 

5, 057, 228 

8 

4 


1815 

•20,240,795 

5,805,000 

18 

8 

» .* 

1810 

21 ,158,348 

4,217,2.59 

13 

1 

4.'?. 5^^//. — 2.S’. hif. 

1817 

20,855,500 

2,509,817 

18 

4 

2.S*. 5^/. 

1818 

24,029,8.38 

2,904,024 

12 

10 

, , 

1819 

22,012,290 

3,208,881 

3 

2 

2a*. r)d , — '>A. 7-ld. 


Stock in hand 

420,20.3 

8 

8 

» > 

1820 

25,884,242 

4,311,440 

5 

1 

3.V. 7:1 ^/. 

/'1821 

20,1.38,4.37 

4,718,300 

10 

0 

! 1822 

20,088,512 

3,024,242 

8 

0 

.3a. 7jr/. 2.S'. 7d. 

' 182.3 

24,845,1.52 

3,203,502 

17 


2.s‘. 7d. 

; 1824 

27, 015, .383 

3,. 500, 09.3 

0 

0 


1825 

29,572,741 

.3,813,072 

7 

0 

> » 

^ 1825 

27, .3.35, 971 

.3,5.30,895 

10 

8 


1827 

25,090,3.37 

3,241,010 

3 

11 

» y 

, 1828 

30,517,819 

.3,941,884 

19 

1 

9 y 

i 1829 

23,428,135 

3,020,133 

19 

0 

* 9 

\ 18.30 

20,900,902 

.3,474,099 

10 

10 

y y 

1(8.31 

.32,903,470 

4,257,781 

10 

10 


18,32 

1 31,009,771 

4,090,078 

15 

1 

• » 

18.3.3 

! .33,789,010 

4, .304, 41.3 

15 

10 

y 7 

18.14 

34,449,040 

4,449^745 

0 

0 

y y 

18,35 

.30,078,855 

4,000,185 

0 

0 

, , 

18,30 

37,190,998 

4,804,012 

0 

0 

) y 

18.37 

3.3, 092,. 350 

4,. 351 ,929 

8 

3 

9 ♦ 

18.38 

.3.3,823,985 

4,. 308, 931 

8 

8 

y 9 

18.39 

.33,820,010 

i 4,309,193 

14 

8 

9 9 

1840 

.30*, 6.53,442 

4,841,229, 18 

“1 

2a. 7d. — 2s. 7d. 
and 5 per cent. 

1841 

30, 9 50,. 394 

4,198,400 

18 

4 

2s. 7d. 5 p. cent. 

» » 

1842 

30,790,202 

4,y'0,742 

19 

0 
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APPENDIX. 


No. XI.— An Account of the Articles subject to the Excise Duties in England 
and Scotland in 1815, specifying the Rates of Duty on each, and the Nett Produce 
of the Duties (omitting the Articles that have been since transferred to the Customs). 

[By contrasting this account with that «i page 234 the reader will sec the reductions effected 
in the Excise Duties since 1815.J 


Articles. 


Auctions. . . . 
Beer 


{ Estates, Ilotises, &c 7d. in the £ 

Furniture, &c Is. ditto 

Sheep’s Wof)l 2d. ditto* 

First Stiles of Foreign Produce i per cent. 


Viicks... 

and 

Tiles .... 


(flass. 


Hides and 
Skins 


{ Common jx.lOd. pr. 1000' 

Large „ 

P(dish(‘d I2f. lOd. „ 

Ditto, exceeding 10 inches) same as 
long and 5 inches wide . j paving tiles 

Plain 5r. Hd. per 1000 

Pan or Ridge ]2<. lOrf. „ 

Paving, small 2s. 5d. per 100 


Candles .... 

Cyder, Perry, 
and Verjuice 


Hops. >•••• 
Licences.., 

Malt 


Paper • 


‘ RATES OF DUTY. 


. 4s. lOd. 

. 4s.l0d. per lOt.O 
.M. per lb. 

• W. „ 

. 1/. 10s. per hhd. 
. 7s. »d. „ 

. 4/. 18s. perewt. 
. :U. 13x. iid. „ 
.4/. 18s. 

• ILlOs. 

8s. 2d. „ 

.3d. per lb. 

. .'W. „ 

. 8s. perdoz. 
.4s. (id. 


Ditto, large 

All other 

f Tallow 

I Wax and Snermaceti . . 

' Cyder and Perry .... 

Verjuice 

(Flint 

1 Crown or Gt^rman Sheet . 

\ Plate (materials used) . . 

Broad 

^Common Buttles .... 

Tanned. 

All Hides wlialsocver . . 

Calf-skins, Dog skins, &c. 

Goat-skins with Shumack 
Sheep-skins for roans . . 

Ditto for gloves 8d. per lb! 

Other Skins, & parts & pieces Is. „ 
Tawed. 

Horse hides, 35. per hide 

Cow hides 6s. ,, 

Calfskins, Kip, & Seal skins 3d. per lb. 

Slink ('alf with hair 6s. per doz. 

Ditto without hair, &c.. . . .2s. ,, 

Buck and Doc-skins Is. per lb. 

Goat and Beaver 4s. per doz. 

Sheep and Lamb 2id. per lb. 

Other Skins. & parts Iti i)ieces Is. „ 
Dressed in Oil. 

Buck, Deer, and Elk-skins. . Is. per lb. 
Sheep and Lamb-skins. . . ,6k/. „ 

All other Hides fd. „ 

All other Skins, & iMiits & picei« 1 . 5 . , , 

Vellum 7.5. per doz. 

Parchment . 3s. 6d. 

2d. per lb. 

Inserted at the end 


(From Bear or Bigg, Scotland 3s. „ 

{ First Class 3d»fper lb. 

Second Class Ud. „ 

Glazed Paper, &c 1/. Is. ])er ewt, 

Carried forward . . . 


Nett 

Produce of 
Duty in 
England. 


Nett 


Duty In 


Nett 


.Produce oH Produce of 


Duty in 


Scotland. |GreatBritnin. 


£, 

£. 

£. 

263,848 

14,779 

278,627 

3,535,847 

94,013 

3.329,860 

262,065 

6,949 

269,014 

335,044 

19,323 

354,367 

18,302 

3 

19,:«)5 

. 366,678 

57,466 

424,144 

► 637,771 

60,375 

698,146 

222,025 

693,354 

*85,486 

222,025 

778,840 

> 5,830,588 

235,807 

6,066,395 

> 418,248 

47,958 

466.206 

12,284,770 

622,159 

12,906,929 
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Ariicle-s. 


Printed 

(xoods 


RoU, 

Soap , 


Spiritn. 


Starch... 
Stone RotUes! 
Sweets and 
Vinegar ... 

Wire 


RATES OF DUTY. 


Brought forward 

f British Manufactures . . . .3^d. per yard 


Nett 

Produce of 
l>uty in 
Eijglnnd. 


12 , 


{ Foreign Calicos 
Linens and Stuffs 

Silks 

Stained Dipcr. . 

{ Salt in England. 

Ditto in Scotland 
Salt imported . . 
Mineral Alkali . 

i Hard 

» Soft 

England. 

I From Corn . . 
j From Scotland 
^ From Ireland . 

I Scotland. 

' From Corn . 


Mend 


/Gilt . 
i Silver . 


. tW. 

. lid. .. 

. las. per bushel 

. 8 j. 6d. 

. 20/f. „ 

. vk)«. per ton. 

. 2id. per lb. 

. i id- M 

. 9r.2ld. per gall. ^ 

. 9s. inid. 

1 . 

. 3id. per lb. 

. 2*. 6d. per cwt. 

. 2/. 9j(.i)cr barrel 

• l.^t. ,, 

. lx. Hd. j)cr 07 
. U. 2d. 


Total . 


£. 

284,770 


280,482 

1,471,312 

025,039 

2,179,832 


45,308 
1,887 
20,803 
40, (‘>80 

; 10,047 


l(>,iH)(), 10(> 


Nett 
Produce otj 
Duty in 
Scotland. 


£. 

022,159 


107,317 

100,167 

80,012 

752,039 

2,000 

2 

213 

891 


1,071,400 


Nett 

Produce of 
Duty in 
iGreatUritaiu. 


£. 

12,900,929 


387, 79i) 

1,571,479 

711.G51 

2,931,871 


47.314 
1,889 
2l,t»10 
47,577 
10, (H7 


18,037,572 


Rato jier cent, at which the Nett Produce was collected, *'3 12f. 


Rates of Duty 

Per Annum. 

£. .V. 

Auctioneers 0 12 

Common Brewers of Table-beer only 2 0 
Common Brewers (according j from 2 5 
to the quantity brewed) . . . to 75 0 
Retailers of Hccr, Cyder, or Perry . . 4 4 

M.'ikers of Wax or Spermaceti Cumlles 12 0 

Sellers of ditto 11 

Makers of Candles other than Wax or 

S)iermMceti 2 0 

Dealers in Coffee, Tea, Cocoa- nuts, 

orChoc(d:ite 0 11 

Glass Makers, for every (iLtss-liouse 39 9 
Tanners within the Bills of Mortality 10 0 

Dittf) elsewhere . .5 9 

'I'awers 2 0 

Oiled Leather Dressers 4 9 

(’iirrlers 4 (i 

Makers of Vellum or Parchment . . . 2 0 

Mjltetor, (awonlins to } 4 j,, 

the qii.-mtily made), f 

Makers of Mead or Metheglin ... 2 U 

Pa{H*r Makers 4 0 

Pa|M*r Stainers 4 0 

Dealers in Plate, under 2- ozs. of Gold 

and 30 o/js. of Silver 4 12 

Ditto, above that weight. Pawnbrokers 
and Hetiuers .......... 1110 

Calico, &c. Printers 20 0 

Printers of Silks . 20 0 

JCxrisc- Office t London^ 

30 November t 1844. 


OS Lickkces. 

Per Annum. 

£. X. 

Soap Makers 4 0 

England . . 20 0 

* ) Scotland. . 10 0 

^ England. . 10 0 

Kociiiiers i Scotland. . 5 0 

Spirit Dealers 10 0 

Retailers of Spirits (arcording t fn>m 7 1 
to the Rent of the Ihreraises) \ to 10 13 

Starch Makers 10 0 

Makers of Sweets or made- Wines . . 10 0 

Retailers of ditto 4 8 

Mariiifactnrers of Tobneco and t from 3 0 

Snuir ( to 80 0 

Dealers in ditto williinthe limits of the 
Chief Office in lx)ndon or Edinliurgli 0 10 

DiltiT elsewhere 9 5 

Viiictrar Makers 20 0 

Dealers in Foreign Wiin*, not having a 
Licence to retail Spirits or Beer . . 10 8 
Ditto, having a Licence to retai) Biht 

but not Spirits 8 8 

Ditto, having a Liceiieit to retail Beer 

and Spirits 48 

Wire Drawers 4 0 

Dealers in plain Aqua vitas only, 
(Scotland) . 0 0 


2 k2 
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APPENDIX. 


No. XII. — An Account of the Articles subject to the Excise Duties in 
Ireland in 1815, specifying the Hates of Duty on each, and the Nett 
Produce of the Duties (omitting the Articles that have been since trans- 
ferred to the Customs). 







No. XIII. — Statement of the Quantities of the Different Descriptions of Wine entered for Consumption, the Bates of Duty, and the Total 
Amount of the Duty, in each Year from 1784 to 1843 inclusive. — (From the Circular of Messrs. Shaw and Maxwell.) 
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APPENDIX 


REMARKS ON PRECEDING TABLE. 


Until 1814, Daties were charged per Tun, in accordance with which our cnlcnlatioiH 
have been made, and the rate per Tun, and |)er old Gallon, reduced to the rate per Jm- 
perinl Gallon, throughout; and, although differing at the' earliest jwriods from other state- 
ments, will, we believe, be found jwrfeclly correct, 

I'he Official Documents of the years 1784 and 1765, arc evidently so imperfect, that we 
do not stub* ihe ** Total Gallons.” 

I'he years from 1784 to ISSOjnclude only England and Scotland. From 1821 Ireland 
is included. 

We believe tlie Rmd.ints of Duty in 1842 and 1843 to be correctly calculated, but we 
cannot make them agree with the official statements. 

The Utusumptiou of Wine in Ireland w‘ns — In 1790, 1,117,556; 1800, 1,238,512; 1810, 
1,127,200; 1815, 608,000; 1824, 467,000 Gallons. 

From 1790 to 1814, Dutii^s in Ireland were raised on French" from 38. 2d. to 1.3s. 9d. 
per tlalloik, upwards of 400 \H>r cent.; and on Port, &c. from 2s. Id. to 9s., being 450 per 
cent. 

'File Population Wiis in 1790, 3,000,000 ; and in 1824, 7,000,000. Duty received in 1790, 
138,000/.; in 1824, 18.5,0001. 

Pruar to 1821, the quantities are calculated from ihe annual Importations, deducting 
the Exportations; niter, and including 1821, from the Customs Returns of ** Quantities 
retained for Home Cunsumplion.'* 

'I’he (.jj'stoms Records ol 1813 were destroyed by fire. 

'Hie great apparent increase in " French’* in the years 1836-7-8, is owing to tlie large 
quantity of Masdeu (a Wine resembling Port) introduced in those years. 

Ch.-impagiie, and various cheap sparkling Wines, now form u large proportion of 
French.” and appear to l>e displacing “ Rhenish.*' 

If a reduction on other Wines takes place,** Cape” will no longer be imporUnl. 

In tlio South of Europe! sobriety may be said to be universal ; but, even in those pans 
of the North where Wine and Spirits are extremely cheap, tliore is but little intemperaiicf! 
com])ared with that which still prevails in this kiagilom, where the rates of the Duty on 
Spirits, and the per centago on the respective cost of each, according to quality, are ns 
follows 

{ Brandy and Geneva 22*. lOrf. ftom 300 to lOOO per cent. 

Rum Os. 9d. from 2U0 to 400 ,, 

Liqueurs : 30*. 4d. 


Ireland and Scotland Whisky— Corn Spirit... 
Ireland ............. Whisky — Mall Spirit. . . 

Scotland Whisky — Malt Spirit. . . 

,, , , I Whiskv — Corn Spirit. • . 

England I Whisky— Malt Spirit .. . 


3s. 8d. About 200 per cent. 

5*. od. About 330 ,, 

4*. 4d. Almut 300 ,, 

7s. lOrf. About 500 „ 

L 9*. 2d. AlH>ut€00 ,, 


Tlie consequence «)f sucli unequal, and (on Brandy and Geneva especially) siicli 
enormous Duties, is only what might be anticipated, extensive smuggling, illicit distilla 
tion, and every kind of fraud against the Revenue, the consumer, and the lionc.st dealer. 

M.*iny yet remember the time when few* Cellars in Scotland and Ireland were not fillcil 
with Wmc (especially Claret), us well as Brandy and (veuey a. little or none of w'hich had 
paiii duty. The l.slu of Man was then a great smuggling depot for these and other parts 
of the kingdom. 


Kates of Duty per Gallon on all Wines, and Differential Duty per 
Cent, between French and other Wines, since liJTI. 


Years. 

Duly on 
French. 

Duty on 
Fortugiiesi!. 

Duty on 
Spanish. 

Duty on 
, Hlieiiish . 

DirTereiitial Dntirs per Cent, on 
Frene.h atid otlier Wines. 


I. 

d 

*. 

d. 

*. d. 

*. 

d. 


1671 

0 

4 

0 

4 

No Acet. 

No Arct. 

Equal. 

1678 

0 

8 

0 

8 

No Acet. 

No Acet. 

Equal. 

1688 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 8 

1 

8 

Frtuich 20 per Cent. less. 

1693 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 8 

1 

8 

„ 2!i „ more. 

1697 

4 

10 

2 

0 

2 1 

2 

5 

,» 1.16 ,, ,, 

1707 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 5 

2 

U 

,, 115 ,, ,, 

1745 

6 

0 

2 

9 

2 O 

3 

4 

113 „ „ 

1782 

9 

2 

4 

8i| 

4 10 

5 

2 

109 

1786 

4 

10 

3 

1 

3 1 

5 

2 

•1 •*'* tt I, 

1824 

13 

9 

9 

1 

9 1 

u 

3 

»p 50 ,, ,, 

1825 ( 

7 

3 

4 

10 

4 10 

4 

10 

M 50 

1831 

5 

6 

f .5 

6 

5 6 

!t 

6 

Eipial. 

1840 

5 

9 

5 

9 

5 9 

5 

9 

K(]ual. 

1 
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Ayebaoe Annual Revenue from Wine, with the Number of Gallons 
Consumed, tlic Population, and the Consumption per Individual, 
during the last Fifty-nine Years, ending with 1843. 



From 

Years. 

Ilcveniie. 

Gallons. 

Average 

Population 

Average Consumption 
per Individual perAnn. 

England I 

and 1 
Scotland. I 

1789 to 1794 

10 

£. 

889.031 

5.524,890 

9,300.000 

Si Bottles. 

1795 to 1804 

10 

1,788.'595 

5.470,542 

10,400,000 

3 do. 

1805 to 1814 

10 

1,974,102 

6,015,030 

12,100,000 

3 do. 

1815 to 1820 

6 

1,931,865 

1,564,140 

12,900,000 

2 do. 

England, [ 
Ireland , ) 
and 1 

1821 to 1824 

4 

1,866,730 

4,792.258 

21.500,000 

1 l-3rd do. 

1825 to 1840 

is 

1,600,843 

6,608,925 

25,400.000 

1 3 5thsdo. 

1841 

j 

1.800,127 

1,409.205 

1,704,434 

6,184,960 

6,815,222 

6,068,987 

26,715.920 

26.965.900 

27.215.900 

1 2'5t1isdo. 

1842 

1 

1 l'9tli do. 

Scotland. ( 

1843 

1 

1 l-3rd do. 




No. XIV. — Amount of Taxes to be levied in France in 1842 . 


DIRECT TAXES. 

The total of the Direct Taxes for tlic Year 1842 is 396,054,010 francs, divided 
as follows ; — 


For the State ; 

On Laud 

Movealdoji 

Doors aud Windows . • « . • 

Putents (a direct tax on the exercise of a trade 
or profession) 


Francs. 

187,509,600 = 

40.800.000 = 
20.454,510 

31.066.000 := 


£ d. 

7,500,3.84 0 0 
1, ('>.'12,000 0 0 
1,058,J80 8 0 

1.212,640 0 0 


Fob the Puovihces : 


285,830,100 = 11, 433,204 8 0 


Oil Land . 

Moveables . 

Diiuni aud Windows 
Patents • 


52,606,280 
10,887, (KK) 
2,426,000 
2,(559,000 


2,1(M.251 4 0 
d^i.dHO 0 0 
97,040 0 0 , 

106,;1GO 0 0 


For the Communes ; 

C)n Land 

Moveables 

Doors ami Windows .... 
Patents 

a 


! 68,578,280 

= 

2.743, 131 

4 

0 

25,901,710 


1.0;K5,028 

8 

0 

3,808,310 

=r 

152,333 12 

0 

1,300.040 


52,001 

12 

0 

1,699,500 


59,620 

0 

0 

32,499,590 

= 

1,299,983 

2 

0 


The taxes alK)vc stated should give the amount retjuired ; but an additional 
sum to make good deficiencies is levied as follows : — 






Francs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

On Lund . . . , 


, . 

. 

2.252,560 = 

90,102 

8 

0 

Moveables . 

. 

. . 

. 

740.000 = 

29,600 

0 

0 

Duors and Windows 

, 

. . 

. 

745,350 = 

29,814 

0 

0 

Patents . 

• 


• 

4.710.000 = 

188,400 

0 

0 





8.447,930 = 

;437,916 

8 

0 
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When the taxes are collected, a sou is added to each charge to deftly the 
expenses of the paper on which the demand is mado; the total of this tax 
amounts to 698,700 J'r. = 27,948/. 

RECAPiTur.ATtosr of Direct Taxes 
State . 

Provinces . . 

Cummuiios . . 

Additiounl Tax . 

Charge for Paper 


Francs, 


£ s. 

d. 

285,830,110 

= 

11,433,204 8 

4 

68,578,280 


2,743.131 4 

2 

32,499,690 

= 

1,299,983 12 

0 

8.447,950 

= 

337,918 0 

0 

698.700 

= 

27,948 0 

0 

396,054,610 

= 

15,842.184 8 

6 


INDIRECT TAXES. 


Foil THE State : 
Registration of Acta . 
Stumps . 


'!} 


Francs. £ 

101,.3(>3,()00 = 7,054,520 
114,475,000 = 1.379.000 


225,H38,000 == 9,03.3,520 


5,044,500 - 

34.700.000 = 
1J7,H-J8,(io0 = 

5.781.000 = 

05.904.000 = 

90.408.000 = 

7.425.000 = 
95,000,000 = 

5,(510,000 = 


201,780 

1 .388.000 
4.753,920 

231,240 

2,();k;,ioo 

3,018, r20 
297.000 

3.800.000 
224,640 


Domains (sale 
produce of ) . 

Wooils anil Fisheries 
('usinms . . 

Navigation 
a fSult . 
f Wine, Peer, &c. 

,2 -x Sugar . 

I Tobacco , 

W iGnuftowder. 

MitHreUaneous 'Dures 

Postage . . , , . 

Derived from Property belonging to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction .... 

Total of Indirect Taxes 


Direct Taxes * . 
Indirect Taxes . 
Miscellaneous Items 




Total of Budget 


Departmental Taxes, not in general Budget 

Algiers 

India . 


Total 


Francs. 


£ s. d. 


230.882.500 = 9,235,300 0 0 


34,700,000 
: 123,629,000 


1,388,000 0 0 

4,945.160 0 0 


► 264,413,000 = 10,i>76,520 0 o 


33,646,000 = 
47,025,500 = 
4,349,082 = 


1,345,840 0 0 
1,881,020 0 0 

173,563 5 7 


738,605,082 


29,544,203 

5 

7 

396,054,610 


15,842,184 

8 

0 

7:18,605,082 

sz 

29,544,203 

5 

7 

11,343,450 

= 

453,738 

0 

0 

1,146,003,142 


45,840,125 13 

7 

11,200,000 


448,000 

0 

0 

2,;i90,000 

— 

95,600 

0 

0 

1,050,000 

= 

42,000 

0 

0 

14, (WO, 000 

= 

585,600 

0 

0 


General Total 


l,lG0;643,l42/r. = 46,425,725/. 13s. 7d. 


London : Printed try William Clowe* and Sons, Stamford Street. 
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i Spiickman’s Slati.stieal Tables - 27 
j Tooke’s I listory of Prices - - 31) 

' RELIGIOUS &MORALWORKS. 

I Amy Herliert ----- .3 

Baitcy ’s F.ssays on Pursuit of Troth .1 
Blooinflcld's Greek Test ament - 5 

I “ College and SetiiHil do. 6 
“ Greek it English Lexi- 

j conto NewTestament 5 

Burder’s Oriental l.’ustoma - • 5 

Burns's Christian Philo..ophy - 6 

I “ “ l‘’r.tgiiients - 6 

j {.'alleot.t’s Scripture I h rti.a! - 0 

Dilslin's Sunday Library - - '28 

I lotidridge's Family ExiMisitor - S 
F.tiglishiiiuii'sHc.b.iii-( 'hald.t’oncord. H 
Ford’s New- Devmil Coniinunicant 5) 

“ (’onlury of Players - - 9 

Hoisley’s i,Bp.) Ilililicnl Criticism - 1’2 

Kippis's < .'olU-ctioii of llyiiiiis, itc. - Li 
Marriage Gift - ... 20 

Parkcs’8 DonicHlic Duties _- - 22 

Pearson’s I’nyeis fur Faiuilie.s - 23 
Uuldk’s ladtitrs from a Godfather- 24 
Kubinsou's (jrec k.V English Lexicon 

to the New Testament 2.5 
Sandford’sFeiiiiilc Iniproveiiienl - ‘2.5 
“ Dll W'nmaii - - '25 

Spalding's Philosophy of Christian 
Mniuls ------ 27 

Tate’s History of St, Paul - - ’29 

Tayler’h Dorak -Uler - - - 29 

Margaret; or, the Pearl - 29 
" Seiiiioiia - - - - 29 

Turner's Sacred History - - - 31 

Wanllaw’s .Siiciiiian Controversy - 31 

RURAL SPORTS. 

Blaine's Dictionary of Sports - 4 

Hansard's Fishing in Wales - 1 1 
Hawker's iiiRtruiiioiistoSiiortsmeii 11 
Loudon’' (Mrs.) Lady’s Country 
tUiiuvanioii ----- 17 
Itonalils'H Fly-flsher's F.ntomology ^5 
Tliaeker’s Courser'sKeraeinhrancer '29 
“ Coursinf Kulcs - - 22 

THE SCIENCES IN GENERAL 
AND MATHEMATICS. 

Ilakewell's Introduction to Geology 3 
Baluiain's l.essous on Chemistry - 3 

Urandt^’s Dictiwiiary of bcicnce, 
Literature, and Art - - - 5 

Brewster's Optics - - - - fl 


! I'ages 

('onremotions on Minnnlogy - 7 

t>c la Bi-che On tlie Geology of 

Cornwall, &c. - 7 

Donovan’s nhemit,try - . - g 

Furey On the Steam Engine - - 8 

Foshniko On the Arts, Manneis, 
Manufactures, and Inslitutiuns 
of the Greeks and Humans - - 9 

Greener’s Seieiice of Gunnery • 10 
“ Dn the Gun - - - 10 

irerw'liel's Nutiual I'hilosophy - 11 

" .\stronoiiiy - - H 

lliilhiml's MiinufaetunM in Metal - IS 
Hunt’s Ucseiirches on Liglit - -13 

Kane's Elements of Cliemisti^ - 14 
K.iter unci Lariincr’s Mt-chanics - 14 
liurdiier’s Cabinet Cyrlopiedia - 15 
Hydrostatics and 1‘neu- 
maties- - - - 16 

“ and Walker’s Electricity 15 
“ Arithmetic . - - 16 

“ Geometry - - - Ifi 

« Treatisu on Heat - - 10 

Ijeetures on I'olarised Light - - 10 

Lf‘rehuurH' Photography, by Egertim H 
Lloyd On Light and Vision - 10 

Iiow's Simple Bodies of Chemistry 18 
M.wkeiixic's PliyHioh^y of Vision . 18 
Mareet's (Mrs.) (Conversations on 
tlie. Sciences, (kc. - - - 10 

Moseley's Practical .Mechanics - 22 
“ KnginecringJIcArchitccturc 22 
Narrien’s •' eometry - - - 25 

“ Astronomy and Geodesy '25 
Owen's T.eetaresuii(.oiii]i.Anatoniy 2‘2 
Parnell ( >11 Bonds - - - 22 

I'enrsiiti’H I’rai tieal Astronomy - 23 
Phillips's Palieoxoie Fossils of 

( .'urn wall, &e. - - 23 

“ Guide to (/eologv - - 22 

“ Treatise on Geology - 23 
" Intfoduet. to Mineralogy 23 
PorlliH'k'K BejHirt on the Geology 
of T.undonderry - • - - ’J.! 

Powell’s Natural Philosophy- - *24 
BoberLs’s Dietiiiiiary of (Jeology - '2.'> 
SiiniJhiirst’s Mathcinatieid Coursi; 2.5 
Seoresby’s Magiietical Invcstigalions '26 
.Scott’s Aritlmietir anil .Mgebrtt - ‘25 
Thom.son’s Algelir.a - - - 30 

AVilkinson’s EngineK of Wur - - 3'2 

AVuud Dn ilailrutuls • • • 3'2 

TOPOGRAPHY AND 
GUIDE BOOKS. 

Addison's History of tlic Temiile 

Cliuifh ... 3 

“ Guide to ditto - - 3 

Britton’s Picture of London - - 6 

How itt’s German J-Ix|M!riemva - 12 

TRANSACTIONS OF 
SOCIETIES. 

Trunancfinns of Societies:— 

British .Architects - - - .30 

Civil Engineers - - - 3l) 

Eutoiuolngieul - . - 30 

f.mnann - - - - 30 

/.oDlogii'al . . _ - ;g) 

Proceedings ofUie Zixilogicul Society 24 

TRAVELS. 

.Mian’s Mediterranean - - - ,2 

Kiiile's (Miss) Vale of the Towey - 4 

t.'liina, Last Year in - - - 6 

Cborli-y’s Musie and Manners in 
Fr.im-e and Geruiany - - - 7 

■ De Cu: tine's Kussiii - - - 7 

Harris’s Highlands of /Ethiopia - 11 
Howitt 's Wanili-riiigs of a .loumey- 
maii 'J'liyloi- ----- 13 

Lnmg's Notes iifa Trineller - - 1.5 

'* Besidence in Norway - '22 

“ Tour in Sweden - - 22 


Seawnid’s Narrative - - - 2fi 

Strong's Gn-ece as a Kingdom - ‘28 

Wilde's Voyage to Madeira, &e. - 32 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AND AFFAIRS. 

Field’s Veterinary Records - - 9 

Morton’s Vvkriuary Misliciuo - 22 

“ “ Toxicological Chart 21 

Pereivall's Mipiuipulhology - - 23 

Anatomy of the Horse - M 
Spooner On Foot and Leg of Horse '27 
Turner On the Font of tile Horse - 31 
Wliite'H Veter' lary .Art • - - 32 

Cattle Medicine - - 32 




CATALOGUE 


ADAIR (SIR ROBERT). -AN HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF A 

MISSION to the COURT of VIENNA in 1806. By the lliRht Honourable Sir Uobkrt Adair, 
G.C.B. With a Selection from Ins Despatches, publishetl by permission of the proper 
Autliorities. 8vo. Ifls. cloth. 

'• Sir Bobcrt Adair’s \altial)Ir Mrmoir nmls no comniendatinn. It* obvious utility. Oik natiirK of 0* rontKnt*, and 
tliK imniK of the antbor, will nmiin.mil th«: notice and a.|i|ircc.iiiticin of HtatesiiiKii iinil histi>riiiii8." — Atiik.n .r.riw. 

“ Qlie vinilication of Mr. Fox. from the fibaerv.ntions of Mr. Gentz and others is complete ; anil tho Memoir ia alto- 
eether a work which must be deferred to by future liiNtoriiuia as the authority on the iiiiiMirtnnt aifuira ol‘ which it 
treats.”— T ait’8 Magascink. 

ADDISON.-THE KNIGHTS TEMFLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 2d Edition, cnlargvdl, square crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 18a. cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE TEMPLE CIIITRCH IN LONDON: 

Its History and Antiquities. By C. G. Addison, Esq., of the Inner Temple; Author of 
“ 'Jlie History of the Knights Templars.** Square crown 8vo. with Six riutea, 5s. cloth. 

Also, 

A FULL AND COMPLETE GUIDE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRI£*TIVK, TO THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH. (From Mr. Addison's “ History of theTcniph^Church.”) .Square cr. 8vo. Is. sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Illustrated by many of his Letters and I'rivnte Papers never before published^ By Lucy 
Aikin. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait from Sir Godfrey Kiujllcr’s Picture, 18s. cloth. 

** In the exficution of her labour, Misa Aikin has oxcrcisi.'il priiisi.'U'urthy ililiK^’iJco; she lins ranaiicked among 
tlioae fine and inexhauHtiblc sourcca of pcRional and national intcrcht — family papers, and has Mji c-ecded in rescuing 
from Ihc oliicnrity of worni-cuttn chesta, and from the hondsige of pihI many •lix'umcntN which iJimw light on 
the moMt douhtful parta of Aililison’s hislory. and relieve hiNC.hiiraeter from the repioaKhea iittempl.eij to lip caat on it.. 
She has producod, laith in atyleund mutt*T,a vcryint>;reHting worJi.,Kusiilahlo tohcrliailingb and tuleiils.aniJ huiioura- 
ble to her industry.’’— D jutam.nia. 

ALLAN.-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERR.VNEAN ; 

Comprising Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Minor, Grecian Arcliipelago, Egypt, Nubia, Greece, 
Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and Spain. By J. II. Ali.a n, Menrfier of the Athenian Archaio- 
logical Society, and of the Kg)'ptian Society of Cairo. Iin)>erial 4to. with upwards of Forty 
Lithographed Drawings, and 70 Wood Engravings, j63. Rs. cloth. 

“ A most urtist likft and interesting work, full of beautiful views, and LutiTsjM.T.sed with many elmrnnng womloutt 
of scenery and antiquities."— Liter abv Gaxetj'k. 

AMY HERBERT. 

ByaL.ADY. Edited by the Rev, William Sewell, B.D. of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. ! 
fcp. 8vo. 98. cloth. j 

“ ‘ .\my llerlievrnnints nature to the life. It is by ^al.ndy.’fov whow’ soundness Mr. Strwrll is hixmonr. It ii 
Rdmii'iihly adapted for the young of the higher classes, iind we siiu crely hope it iimv uol bo the fair iiuUnir's last pro- ' 
ducliuo.”- •KJMKISTIAM HEMEnjIllANCKR. j 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS ON THE PURSUIT OF TRUTH, 

And on the Progress of Knowledge. By Samuel Bailey, Author of “ Essays on the For- 
mation and Publication of Opinions,** “Berkeley’s 'I’hcory of V’ision,’* &c. 2d Edition, 
revised and enlarged, 8vo. 98. (kl. cloth. 

Mr. Bailey ifi an admirable writer, both OP to the general t<ine of tlumcht ami aentirarnt, and aa to hia atyle, 
which is cleoT, forcible, and clegitnt. On the clfisa of sohjccta to which he hns c.hiefly directi il his altentiou, no man 
writes what is more, woilhy of being reiul, or what is tu-c.<.|it:ihle to a lurger i-biMH of reiulerh. The p«'euliur qii.ility 
of bis powerful essays is the practiciil and useful conviction they prisiuia. Hf tjrutlis ns olivions .as they are important 
but which are strunj^ly ncgl«:b'd by tlic ro,tj<irity of niuukiud. \V«do not often iiMiel witii a book’ which w« can 
more Rtrongly recoiimiend.”— I nuuirvr, 

BAILLIE’S (JOANNA) NEW DJfAMAS. 

3 vols. 8vo. jg*!. 168. boards. 

BAILLTE’S (JOANNA) PLAYS ON THE PASSIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. ;6 l. 118. 6d. boards. 

BAKEWELL.-AN INTRODUCTlOIi TO GEOLOGY. 

luteniled to convey Practical Knowledge of the Science, and comprising the most important 
recent discoveries; with explanations of the facts and phenomena whiim serve to cotidrm or 
invalidate various Geological Theories. By I^ohkrt Bark well. Fifth Edition, considerably 
enlai^cd, 8vo. with nurneroiia Plates and Woodcuts, 218. cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY, ' 

For the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and Readers who wish to 
learn the fundamental Principles and leading Facts: with Questions for Examination, 
Glossaries of Ciiemical Terms and Chemical Symbols, and an Index. Uy Willian H. 
Balmain. With numerous Woodcuts, illustrative of the Decompositions, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

a, A 
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BAYLDON.-ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant’s Rij^ht of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by stn^cral Specimens of 
Valuations; and Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on Soils in different Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords. Land-Ajreuts, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By 
J. S. Bayldon. 6th Edition, corrcctedand revised. By John Donaldson, Land-Steward, 
Author of “ A lYeatise on Manures and Grasses.” 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

BAYLDON.-TR.EATISE ON THE VALUATION OE PROPERTY 

FOR 1’HE POOR’S RATE ; shewinff the Method of Ratinft Lands, Buildinsfs, Tithes, Mines, 
Woods, Navi^fahle Rivers and Canals, and Personal Property ; with an Abstract of the Poor 
Laws relatinfT to Kates and Appeals. By J. S. Bayldon, Author of “Rents and Tillages.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

BEALE (ANNE). -THE VALE OF THE TOWEY; 

Or, Sketches in South AVnles. By Annk Bbalu. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“Mi«H Bnal** )ia« hern Roji^urnitit* in thpVnlfof tho Towct ; ami lius thrown htT emovDient of itn i«ofn«rT, and 
hpr ohHervjtinnii on Um mannerti of its msti<r pofttiUtinn, into thp form of a HFrii'a of 'I'hf'te, flittirr hy 

original desi;rn, or hy thr. mwln in wtiich she happ»ou*<l to i.'ftst them, connectatl tosetlier, as the boot 

nroceede, by mean* of the cli:irai;|or«, ifK.identa, and fortunes ifivnived in a rural lovp.nuitch, — w'iiii’h,)ike all ntlier 
love, does not run iinlte Mmodth to its endinc. The >:re.it merit of her book ia its truUi ; which leaves a atrou^ im- 
pression on the render's mind." — S pkct vToa. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE. — CORRESPONDENCE OF 

JOHN, FOURTH nUKK OF HF.(>FOan, acloctcd from the Originals at Woburn Abbey; 
with Introductions by Loi*d John Rus.skll. 

Rvo. Vol. I (1742-48), I8s. cloth ; Vol. 2 (1749-60), 15s. cloth. 

'* The beronil volume <if this nublicntion includes a eorrespondenr.e hnvinf^ relation to the period from the Peare of 
Aix-Ia-Cl^s.llc to the dc.itli of Oe<ir;$e II. Us most rt.mnrV.'iblo portion bears upon an imnortunt question on which 
1 here exin-soine d iffprencpK t^f opinion at Ihi! present time, via. the iiitrqjuea which led to tne junrtion of the Duke of 
Newcastle srid I'itt, in The letters resjsTUiis the state of Ireland under the Viceroyalty of the Duke of Bedford, 

also here, are nut a little inlcresting.” — Moiimno IIint Ai.it. 

*** Vol. .S, to complete the work, is nearlv reiidy. 

BELL.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

By Robert Bkll, Ksq. 2 vols. f<rp. Hvo. with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

BELL.-THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

From the Earlie.st Period to the Treaty of Tilsit. By Robert Bkll, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Cvo. 
with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

(If the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Half-volumes 1 to 7 <Aa to 
A7-7.t'REYOi, coinpri.«dng the letter A), 8vo. 12s. each, cloth. 

*** Published Quarterly.— The work will probably not exceed Tliirty Volumes. 

“ We have carefully exuininert ilie articlea under letter A, now com;>Icf«d, and h.ivo n»» reason to complain of any 
want of iriiiforniity. " There hcrnn tn have been, tm the whole, a judicious :ip|iortt rninK of space, .Tccordin^' to the 
inipfirtnnre of llic inflividnal. fu order to secure this neciwsary uniforniity, a society, which had no |M:cuniiry 
profit te its cud, was iiioro likely to succeed than a private puhlisher, or tioily of puhlislrera. In style, eriN-ution, and 
rompletmieas, tlie liv'd, are far superior to (hose of any biorrraphical dictronary with tvhirh vvi> are acquainted. The 
only one, iiulced, with which, for toiripleteness, it can he compared, ia the French ‘ llioifriphie rniveiwlle,’ hut in 
this respect it has very ure.itly the advantTee.” [The reviewer rnstitiiles a conrparisou in favour of Uie English 
work, 1.011 lonii to he uimtcd, and end., his p.ar.a^'raph as follows So that the Society’s Dictionary must be regarded 
as a l.ihoirr not only for (rircut Britain, hut for Europe, — In oil the articles there are two point* m whirh Ihi;/ are 
, fuller and more accural.e than any jin-vious work of Uic kind ; and tlwnc are, the titles, dateh, and pl.icea of publi- 
cation of bol>k^, uud their cdit.ioni., and the sources from whence the niateri'jls have b«:en dr.riv^ for the bineraphy.'* 

AtHENjRUK. 

BLACK.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Kconoinical Principles: with Foruinlie for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private families. By William Bl.vok. Third Edition, revised and cor- 
rected, witli coii.siderable Additions. The Additions revised by Professor Graham, of the 
London University. 8vn. 10a. 6d. cloth. 

“ This fomprclieuiivp .-ind inforniiiiir rway vvill he found invalimhle to the prnctic.sl brewer and private families ; 
to the former wo ircommend it as u work al'dv tir.iting of their art; to the latter, as one which tliey will find an 
effic ient and correct anide. This edition fully bi: ,-b out the sLatcmenl on the title- jiagc — that it has been ‘ much 
enlarged and iuiprovrd.' ’’ — CHi;.yi"T. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPyEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS ; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practicjil, and Descriptive, of Hunting, .Siiooting, Fi.ahing, 
Racing, and other Fiehl Sports and Athletic Amuaements of the present tlay. By Delabrrb 
P. Blai.mc, Kaq. Authttr of “Outlines of the Veterinary Art,” “('anine l*athoIogy,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Enarnvings on Wootl, by R. Branstoii, from Drawings by Aiken, 
T. I-dindseer, Dickes, &c. 1 thick vol. 8vo. dS2, 10s. cloth. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time : with Additions and Corrections ffoni the most authen- 
tic Writers i including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 3ls. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

“ Th« arrangemfnt odoptwl in IhiH extended eilition of l»r. Blair'* valuable work ia moat ailmirahic ; each table 
rompriaing the spai^e of h.-ilt' a rentury , and vxhihiting, in parallel vrilumna, contemporary kings and rulera, the chief 
errnta tJiat marked the liistory of thrir time, and the inobt celebratnl character* who flouriaheil in their age. Aa an 
aiii to tlie study of hiatory, and aa a general work of reference, the tables are of great util itv, and we are saUafled tluat, 
aa their merit biH'omes kiiow-n, no one to whom they are acceaaible will ever take up a liiMory witliout having thb 
volume open before him. It ia to our view uu indispensable companion te every collection of liiatory, however small.’* 

BRITxyMlA. 



PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Th ucydi dks. Newly translatc<l into English, and accompanied with very copioaa Notes, 
Pliilologiciil and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Kev. S. T. Blooufiblu, 
D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. 3VO. with Maps and Plates, Jb2. 6s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

]ly Th uc y di 11 es. A New Recension of the Te.xt, with a carefiil ly amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the beat Exfiositors: accompanied with full indexes, both of 
Gre.ek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discussed in the Notes. The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual surveys. By the Rev. S.T. Bloom field, 
D.D. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 6th Edition, improved. 2 voU. 8vo. #ith a Map of Palestine, 
je'2. 2a. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE & SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

W'ith English Notes. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3d Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and very considerably impioved, 12mo. 10s. tid. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classe.s in 
Public Schools ; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students in general. 
By Dr. Bloomfield. Fcp. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BOY’S OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete EncycloposiUa of all the Diversions, Athletir, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 2Uth Edition, siiuare 12mo. with many Engravings on Wood, Gs. boards. 

BRANDE.~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientilic Principle.s of every Branch 
of Huuiun Knowledge; with the lierivation and Dclinitionof all the Terms in Gencial Use 
Edited by W. T. Brandf., F.K.S.L. & K. ; assii^ted by .Ioskph Cadvi.v, Esq. The vari 
departments are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vul. 8vo. illustrat* 

Wood Engravings, .^'3, cloth. 

BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

< )r, the Law of Consequences as applicable to Mental, Mural, and Social Se’ience. By Cii a klb. 
Bray. 2 vols. 8vo. 158. cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewstbr, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. New Edition. J vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 
aiid 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE ORIGINAL J’ICTURE OF LONDON: 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-e<lited, and mo.stly re-written, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 28th Edition, with upwartls of 100 Views of Public Buildings, Plan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, IHino. 9s. neatly hound; with the Maps only, 6s. bound. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Perioil of Pregnancy and in the T.ying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, &c. &c. 4th Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 7a. cloth. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OP CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Boll, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

*■ Excellent guliles, ami ileKnrvc to he gcnerallj knoirn.^-Joii.NSii.N’a MEnico-riiiuuumcaL Kevibw. 


BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 


Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Sa.mubl Border, A.M. 3d Edit, 
witn additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. 

Houses and Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing — 
Presents and Visiting— Amusements— Books and IiCtters— Hospitality— Travelling— Respect 
and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— Fruit and Wine 
—Kings and Government— War— Punishments— Keligion— Time and Seasons— Medicine— 
Funer.i]8, &c. * 

BURNS.~TIIE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitlolis, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition, l2mo. 7s. boards. , 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Mentis by which a Future State of 
Happine.ss is procured ; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future .State of 
Happiness ; of the Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the PrepHiation for the Future 
State of Uappirfss ; of Per.'sonal Duties ; of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; i 
of the Admonitions and Consolations aflTorded by the Christian Religion. 
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BURNS.-CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS; 

Or, Remarks on thn Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Burns, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Surjfery in the University of Glasgow. Author of “The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy.” Fop. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

*<Wi> riToiunu^nil thin volume wiiltuini'erc pleasure to our rcadenj ns an admirable manual of devotion, and a 
safe eompanion in seasons of distrewt." — ATiiaNait'M. 

BUTLER-SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Sam URL Butlkb, D.D. late Lord Bishop of LirhUeld and Coventry; and formerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by his Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

TJie present, {slition has been enrefullv n^vised by the nulhor’s son, and such alteraticiiiK Introduced ns cniitinunlly 
prf'irressive dise.ovcfriee and the laU'iitinfnriniiticin rendered iieceaaary. Iti’i'ent TravidH have been Constantly run' 
suited whrnr any doulil or dilHcully Meemed to require it; and some additional matter has been added, both m the 
anriimt and modern part. 

BUTLKR.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. ButAkk. New Edition; consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps, fi*om a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, J2s. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps. With Index. By the late Dr. Butlkr. New 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

* 1 ,* Tlic above two Atlases may be had, half-hound, in One Volume, 4to. price 24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8vo. pp. 568, 
atri. 5s. cloth. 

“ Tlu**f<‘rbal in raerutcii in n very ineriUiriuua .and intermtini; manner. All the vci^etabln prcidnctiona mentioned 
in tlie Scrip) iiniH .ire »l]jhiibi‘ticull} (.-numi'rated and (lc.<vei-ibinl. and the ti;\ta in which tliry ncnir cited : tiic prnpertiea 
of thr variuuw plants arc mated under ra.-li, and, when; critical upiniona diifcr bh to their identification, cumparcfl, 
with (h(' authurrss’s Jud^nicnt on ttic cuntlirtin^; tcetiinnny. Heautiful wiKKlcutn illnatrufc iitl the Apeeimciia, wliilat 
the anttiun ss’R travrle hu vr cniild -d lier t.» utfer many oriprinal icmarkn of an interesting kind. Finally, the whole U 
aciiMimi'd uith appropriate (|uot.iifions and retlrclions' to relieve the drier pnlnta of inquiry, and blend the pleasinR 
with Uic instruct I VC, in an olci^ant style, Uian whieti nnUiin;; fonid be Iteller mlapted to (he nutun; of tlie voliunu : 
and w’lict) we have added that tlio hook la altu;>ethcr an i^acxu.SNT Hinrjc L'omi.vmon, wc can bestow no higher 
jiraisc." — Litaii iav L vz lirri.. 

CARLEN (EMILIE).-THE ROSE OF TISTELON: 

A Tale of the Swedish (.’oast. By Emilik Carlin. Translated from the original Swedish. 
2 vols. |>ost 8VO. 218. boards. 

“ M uny fiaxfl.nifcs dcBoripti vc of mannera, character, or nature, might he quoted from tliiw novel, poRamning all the 
power, truGi, and IluiKli of u Flemish painting. Nutwit-liRtundiiig its late appearance laifnre the English public, iU 
KwediKh Mctiury and nninner(ij liave ne.'irly .xv much novelty an Thk Nxioiiuovkh. Tiie domiKtie ecouumv und liard 
life of tin* poor lisliermen in the remote and ecu beatrm villufircH alrnig the SwedUh eoart, tlMt littlr Hlinp'keepera or 
niereliinite, Iho wrefkerft, simigclers, mid ciiatom houae olHeers, with tJie miRcellmieoU)* jtec^onl< Ihitt fill up Uu; 
iiilerstieeii of tiiese elaHHcs, are all ]i:iiiited to the life, as well as the ‘ interior*,* ami the few fonmi of landscape around 

tln-m.''— Sfi.cxA'i'oK. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, tlifi SficII Cabinet arrangetl: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of tlie Natural Hi.storyof the Animals, an account of tlie Formation of the Shells, 
and a coniv’lete Descriptive l.ist of tlw Families and Genera, By Aon us Catlow, Fcp. 8vo. 
with 312 Woodcut-s, 10s. Gd. cloth. 

“ Tliift ndmirulilp little work in iU>HigtieiI hi faeilitate tlio stmly of nat.urii] liiMtory, dnily bee.tnning more attractive, 
not onlv fri.in itn intrinsic intercut, but. also frciin itu iiiultiplii-d relations witli geology. It will furniRh the young 
enlouiologist with an elementary iniuiii:il, wliicb, Umugh scientific in its form, in, by the simplicity of it» method, 
ftiid ttie familiivrily of its style, i;rdi'iit;Ll<Hl eircetaally to assist him in the early steps of liiftprogresst in tluH fawiuating 
pursuit. ’’ — S t. .Uwuh’s Chuonh i.i'.. 

“ A pleasant, useful, and well-illustrated volume."— J v.meso.v * 8 Ems. Fhii.or. Jocumal. 

CIIAIiEN0R.-P0ETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CIIALENOR. 

Fcp. Kvo. 4s. cloth. 

“ The poems are sweetly natural ; ami, tliou^rb on topics nft«n aung, breathe n tenilemess and melancholy which 
are at once soothing and l onsohitory."— L itauahv*jazi:ttj:. 

CHALENOR.-WALTER GRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Vuems. 2d Edition, including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6 h. cloth. 

“ .As the .simple and snontHneous effusions of n mind app.-irviitly lillerl with feelings which render tlie fireside happy, 
and untincliircil w illi iitfcetation or verbi.ige, they mny wiOi bem'tU be received into tbe ‘ hapi>y homes of England,* 
und uHcred us a gift to the yuirtJiful of both scscs." — CiinMUEiis's Km.NiirRou JuL'ANal. 

CHINA .-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To tbe Peace of Nanking: ns sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in tlmt Counti'y. With a few con^^luding Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
lu China. 2d edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth. 

CHINESE NOVEL.-RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHING 

Tih in KPnng N.m : a Chinese Tale, Translated by Tkin Sheu ; with a Preface by Jambs 
Lkoob, D.I). 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. cloth. 

“ Thesl' rsuibles of the llurnun Alr.(M;hid of tin? (;'cl<‘sti:il F.nipiiT give u very curious, nt the ptcuMit moment, 
a jirculiarly iuUxcsting view of t liiiiMit.- opinions, usugt-ti, und inktitutioiis.*'— T ait’h Mauaci.vk. 
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CHORLEY.-MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND 

GERMANY : a Sories of Travcllinp: Sketcbea of Art and Society. By II. F. Chori.ky, Ksq. 
Author of ** Conti,” 3 voIm. po»t 8vo. 31s. i>d. hoards. 

CLAVERS.-EOREST LIFE. 

By Mary (Slavers, an Actual Settler; Author of “A New Horae, Who ’ll Follow?” 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New F.dition, 8vo. 128. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th FAlition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 78. 6d, cloth ; with the plates coloured, 128. cloth. 

The ohj4.>ct of this work is Ui i‘niihlt> eluliircn nnd ytnin^ jirrsons to acquire- r kiiowlnclj^e of the vcgetnhle pro<iuv- 
tions of their native country , I>,v inti-ikiii<'iti)jr to tliem, in :i tiiinilitir inanm-r, tlir priwiples of the Linii{L-Hii of 

Botany. For this purpose, tin* iirran^i'nient of I.iiinii-iis is hriefly explaiiu-d ; a name ]tlnnt of rue)) clii-.s,' witii u 
few exceptions, is examined, and illustrateil by an engitivinK ; a shurl aci-ount is added of sotnu of tile principal 
foreign species. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraved by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, frrun Original Drawings. Sd Edition, en- 
lar^^ed. 2 vols. 12mo. i4s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERY. By W. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, IHs. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE ; 

comprising General Patholoffy, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morhill Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Hex, and to the tliH’erent Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formula; of the Metlicines recommended. By Jam kr Copla n d, 
M.D., ConsiiltiiijC Physician to Queen Cliarlotte’s Lyiii<r-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the 
Royal Intirmary[ for Children; ^Member of tlm Royal tlolle^eof Physicians, IauiUoi); of the 
Medical and Cbirurg;icttl Societies of Txmdon and Berlin, &r. Vols. 1 ami 2, Hvo. ufc3, clotli ; 
and Part 9, 4a 0d. %* To be completed in one iiiore volume. 

CROCKER’S ELEMENTS OP LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, correcteil throu^'hout, and con.shlerably improved and rnoflerni/ed, by T, O. 
Bunt, liand Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, 'IWBLES OF SIX-FKiURK LOGA- 
RITHMS, &o.,sn|K;nntended by Uicharii Faulky, of the Nautical Aimunac Establishment. 
1 \ol. post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

T1u> work tlirmiglinutiRoutiroly anil mnoh n«<w mill ter hi-ou inldcit : there .in- hew rli.iplers, ron- 

taining very full anJ minute Dirertiuns i-elntinj; to tlie modi-rn I ’rac th o of Surveyiiii;, hotli with uritl without the aid 
of angular intstrumentR. The methiKi of UlotUng Estatt-s, aii'l Oastiug or C'ui))piiting tiieir Areas, are ih-si-iihed, &c. 
Ac. The rliHfih.-r on [.(’veiling ulxo is new. 

CR0WE.-TME HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abilieation of Na;)oleou. By 15. E. Crowe, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. 
8vo. with Viffuette Titles, 188. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Daiilma.nn, late Professor of History at the University of (iottin^vii. 'J ranslated 
from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. Svo.'lOs. 6d. cloth. • 

“ Professor rtuliliiiiinn’s tmuk is, in slmrt, a rapid sketch of the whole €»f wlial we nail the MihIitu Ilistory of Fug 
land, from itR Sturt nt Die (hiriniiition of IJeiiry the Seventh, to il-. iuti-riiii di.-ite settlement al tlie t oniniifiiiii of 
Williuro thu Thii'il. We havi; no Englis)) suinmary ofthe iiintorv it relaL-;^, so lirief, viimpi.ndinns, iuiU iioiiai-tiiil 
M. Diililnmnn is a very p.-irnest as well as iutellipi-nt writer ; iind'tlie sli-iid y ailvam e r.i' the pnpul.ir prinoiplv in Eng- 
land, through .an Hlninst. nninterrujitcd march of two n-Dturies, is startlingly leHieted in bin eleur and traiiMiaieiit 
n-lation. Mr. Llnyd'e traiislaiion m lery well ext'i ulcil.’’ — E nami.nkk. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRYl.-AGRICULTUKAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy, fith Edilioii, 8vo. with 10 Plates, I'is. cloth. 

t\iN7KNTs; — Iiitmiliiidi.iii — Till- thrnera) Piiwer?. of Ahitter whiih iiittnein-e Vemtotiioi — The Orgnuixatiio) of 
Plants— Soils— Nature ami ( 'onstitiiMoii of the -\tin»s]di(V-, .anil its inlliieiiee uii Ve-i. t.ihlev— Manures of Vegetable 
and .tiiiinal Origin- Marlines of Minrral Origin, or I'otsil .M.-inim-s — InipiOM'ineiil of l.aiuls by Hiiriiing— Exiieri- 
lueiits on t)ic Nulri'ive Dualiliis of dillrrenl Grasjes, &c. ‘ ’ 

DE CUSTINE. -RUSSIA. 

By the Mauupis Dk Custi.nk. Translatwl from the French. 2d Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
318. 6d. cloth. 

“ Wt- .ire inclined to tliink— and it is a jKiinful relleetion — lliatMon*. Ik* f.'uatine'M n-iri.-irkaldr volumi N rontain a 
more iiccurate acconnt of Die state ;ijid cundilioii i»r Itnssia tli.aii any other wwrJ, of m.ent daU*, witliout exrepliiui 
The author has manifestly pcnetrati.'d Ilirnugh that sa(ier(icinl gliSKa and giiig.-ous array whieli hiive blindeil the eyes 
of too many travellers to the inijn rfeetions ami defei la of tlii.s great empire, anil has shewn it as it really ia. To ilo 
tliiH in the ea-H> of Russia requires many and fnvourahle o|iiHiitnnitiee of oliwervation, ennsirieralde slirewdneU and a 
rourage and determination not easily to bn dnuntrd ; nil wliicli Mods. I)e Cu^tine has inoved hinisi-lf to havn 
possessed in an eminent degree ; and Uie result is, a wutfc wliieli tliose -who are ilesirous to know Russia as it really is 
and not or it would fain imjiose itself on the wnild to la-, wniilil tin well to eoiisult. W promise our readers c-qiiuf 
Rurjirist ami plrasure from tJie perusal of his very clon-r hook. ' — OKNTt.J:M as’s MAt|A/lN£. 

DE LA BECHE.-REP0RT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALl,, PKVON, and WIiST SOJIBRSKT. By Hknby T. Dk i.» Bechk, KltS. Sit., 
Director of IheDnlnance Geolojfical Survey. Published by < )riler of the I.tirds Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Wootlciits, ami 12 lar^fc Pates, I4.s. cloth. 


iciits, ami 12 larjfc Pates, I4.s. cloth. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


DE MOllGAN.-AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on thoir Applicntiuii to Life Contini^encics and Insurance Oflices. Uy Auo. de Morgan, 
of 'J'rinjty College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette IHtle, 68. cloth. 

DOCTOR (THE), &c. 

5 vols. post 8vo. d'2. 128. 6d. cloth. 

“ A'lmirably an tlio rnyHtcrji of the ‘ Doctor' ha* been prearrvifil np to the prem;nt moment, there ia no longer any 
reoiion for aUecting w«.’rf<jy on the aulijrrt. Tlnf aiiUior la Hubert Soutliey : lie aeknotvliiltfed tlie fart atiortly before 
liiH laet illiu'89 to nis m«i>t coiiHtlentiiil frirnil, an M.P. of high etmrni-tei. In a private letter from Mr*. Koiithcy, 
d;»te<l Fehruniy 27 , IMS, ^hf not only Btate* the fact, hut anile that the greater _ part of ti Hixth _ volunu; liiul gone 
through tlie prohH, ami tlint Soiithry lookeii forward to the plei>*uje of drawing lier into it no a contributor ; giving her 
full authority to alHrm Unit her liuHband in Ui« author." — H obf-ht IIkll, Knu. in Tuk Story TshUiu. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a raraplirase mid Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
luiprovcirieiit of eac^ Section. Uy P. Doi>i>Rinoii, D.D. To whicli is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kipns, D D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. IGs. cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

Uy M. Donovan, jM.U.I.A. Fourth Kditioii, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, Cs. cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Uy M. Donovan, Ks<}. M.R.I.A. Professor of Chemistiy to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireliind. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with \ ignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

DOVER. -LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OP PRUSSIA. 

Uy Lord Dovkr. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to its study as a branch of general 
education. Uy J. L. Dhitmmond, M.D. 4tli Edit. 12nio. with numerous Woodcuts, ys. bds. 

DUNHAM.-TIIE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

Uy Dr. Dumiam. 3 vols. frj). «vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

Tub History of Edroi'k during tub The History op Poland. By Dr. 
Middle AoKS. Uy Dr. Duuhain. 4 vols. Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 

fcp. 8 V 0 . with Vignette Titles, jC I. 4s. cloth. Title, 6s. cloth. 

The Histoey ov Spain an,) 1>oeti,«a,,. The Lives op the Eaely Wkitees 

Ity Dr. Dnntam. 5 vol». fa). 8vo. with vo®'' to' 8.^ wiu! 

Viffhette Titles, .ei. 10s. cloth. es^cloJh. ® " 

The History of Swhiien, Denmark, The Lives of British Dramatists. 
AND Norway. Uy Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. Uy Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq. &c. 3 vols. 

fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 188. cloth. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12 b. cloth, 


EGERTON.-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing the latest Discoveries apuertaiiiing to the Daguerreotype. Compiled from Com- 
munications by MM. Daguerre ana Arago, and other Eminent Men of Science. UyN.P. 
< J.KKBDouKs, Optician to the Observatory, Paris, &c. 'J'rauslated by J. Eoerton. Post 8vo. 
with Plate of Apparatus, 7a. 6d. cloth. 

“ A ti-.'tTjKliiUon uf M. l<t*ri-l,ours’ cflfbr.ilcJ ‘ Treiitise „ti I’liutograpliy.’ Thl* work will be pei-uliarly oceejitablo 
to the Heientific world, containing, h* it dot^, the latest dii<covfric.s iind im|irovcmentB in tlio art of wlu'cli it trnaU ; 
together with a vRfitvurirty Ilf prai-tii-al inHtruct'ons valuiilih; hiut* roHp«>ctiitu tho choice of platrii, apparatus, Au ; 
iuilmi, all the detail* and miimtiw lus^cssary to lend to HuiTCtiKful rcrtults.” — Bx\uiseiu 


iry to lend to HUiTCtiKful rcrtults.” — Bx\UlSElU 


ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With whicli is iricorporatcil much of the clcnieutary part of the ''Institutiones Physiologicsi** 
of J. F. Uluinenbach, Profe.s8or in the University of fSOttingen. Uy Joh n Klliotson, M.U. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8vo. witluvumcrous Woodcuts, jfc’2. 28. cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S IIEBREAV AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE 

of the OJ.D TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the Original 
and the English Traiuslutions : with Inde.xes, a List of the Proper Names and their occur- 
rences, &c. &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, j63. 13s. 6d. ; large paper, j 6’4. 148. 6d. 

The liilKiur hcbtnwed upon Ihi:) inijNij-tant work has tirldoni, wc iihould mippiMP, Ixteti Cf]uallttd ; and we hare the 
fullest conviction, fniiu the nici.-ly cnraoiy caominiition wi- art ahle to gUc to Nuuh a stuiH'ndoiis tank, that the rrauU 
JuHtifiu* all Uie labour, tilnc, ami 'nnuify ex^-ndtHl upon it. IndiH^d, the wlirde hook licara tlie mont puluible evi- 
dence of honest nircfulnt'se nnd uiiwetirieiFdiiigcni'e (tho points of prime wortli in a Conconlauoe} ; and whorovor 
we have dippotl inlo iU page* (almut Itoki), wc Iiavo, in every case, had uui opinion of ita ueiitncas, accuracy, and 
lucid order, condrmed nmi increased.”— Li'i'Enanx O'Aia'ri'E. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, PracticaV nnd Descriptive. By John Fakky, Engineer. 4to. Illustrated by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 25 Copper-plates. as. boards. 

FERGUS.-HISTORY OF UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the Discovery of Americn to the Election of General Jai.'ksoii to the ^Vesidency. Uy the 
KfV. H. Fehuus. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 
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FIELD.-POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE 

VETERINARY RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Editeil by his Brother, 
William Fikld, Veterinary Surj^eon, London. 8vo. Ss. boards. 

“ A cdllectioii Ilf rumrirkabk- t,f tliMVisc in tlie honii*, olmcrvnil l»y the late Mr. Fii’hl, during hih cxten«ivtf priic- 
tice; with ii few pa])erft on purticular iliKt-aHes^ either n!M«] U^fiire tlie Veterinary Meiiie.al Nueiety, nr, Heetnin^ly, 
■ketehol witii that «iul in rjew. To paha a ileciiled jiulKmenton the veterinary value of the volume ia heyuitd our 
power ; but the cimea appear to lie noU^d with ifreat cleameiia in Uieir Hyniptuoia, troatniont, and puxt -mortem exami- 
nation. We ahuuld enneeivi; tlie work likely to la* of i‘.»nHi<lerubli! iwo U» vth*rinary aurueunx, — who. lucky jieuple, do 
not aa yet appear overliunleneil with hooka on their huaine^a ; and not ivitliont intevtat to Uie medical practitioner, 
who would atudy euinpaiutive HurKcrv, as well us compiimtive anatomy.” — Spectator. 

FORD.-THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

According to tbc Chiireh of En^lund; containing an Account of the Institution, Prayers, and 
Meditations, before and after the Administration, and a (knuiianion at the Ixird’s Table. By 
the Rev. James Foho, B.D. 7th Edition, ISiuo. 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, with gilt cilgcs; 
fcp. 8V0. 3s. 6d. bound. 

EORD.-A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY: with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
James Ford, B.D. 3d Edition, IBino. 4s. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With .in IntroductoryTrcati.se on the Popular Progrr-ss in English History, 
By John Forster, Esq. 9 vols. fcp. Svo. with Original Portraits of Fym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattcrmulc, jtl. lOs. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Centiii*y, separately, ‘is. 6d. sewed. 

The above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s TOition of the Lives of Eminent Uritish Statesmen, by Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vpls. fcp. 8vo. 
with Vignette Titles, j^2. 2s. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUKACrUUES, niid INSTITUTIO.VS of the GB1SKKS aiul HOMANS. By the Key. 
T. D. Fosbrokk, &n. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title.s, Pis. cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND 

PENDUIXJUS ABDOMEN, showing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
consequences in the Human Et;onoiriy ; with cursory Observations on Dirt, Exercise, and the 
general Management of Health: fortheuseof Dyspeptics. ByR. Frankum, E.sq Surgeon. 
The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on <iont, suggesting new physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and tlie best Course of Treatment. Fcp. 8vo. pp. I *26, 5s. cloth. 

GLEIG.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMA NDEIiS. By the Rev. G. K. Glkio. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By R. Glknoin'ning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rulle, 
Bicton. 12ino. with Plan of a Pinery, 5s. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General l.,aw.s and Phenmneiia of Creation. By John Mason 
Good, M.D. F.ll.S., &c. Third Edition, corrected, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH ; OR, THE ART OF COMrOSITION 

explained in a Scries of Instructions and Exaiu]>les. By G. F. Graham. Second Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.-HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. By G. F. Guaham. Illustrated by Engravings on 
W''ood. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. cloth. • 

“ Well adapted for the inatruclion of young eliildrvii, for whoae nxe it is (rsprrially deHit'ni.<d."~ATiiGN.crx. 

GRANT (MRS. OF LAGGAN).-MEMOIR AND CORRE- 

S1*0NDENCE of the late Mr.s. Grant, of Liiggan, Author of “ Letters from the Mountains,” 
“ Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. &c. Comprising tjketclies of the Sotnety and Literary 
Cliaracters of Edinburgh for nearly the lust thirty years. Edited by her Son, J. P. Grant, 
Esq. S vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, Sis. 6d. cloth. 

*• The three vohimea eonalNt of a brief aki.-leh of Miw. Oniiil*! lifi* (lira wn up by berat-lf to the year IMkI, and con- 
tinued by her tuiua,) and of her letters written to yariou» friemN lietwin'ti IfMKJ. wh»?n shii leU. Laegan for Wtaidentl, 
and within a few months of her death, in lf<». Tlie ualnre of thiN eorrcsfMiniienrr is doiticHtic, though often inter 
aiwriwd with remarks on the booka sliu was rsading, or tikc-Mii-B oftliP ]M-r.«oiis she hud met. 'J'herc are also xery many 
passagos of a bingr.iplii<:nl phar.irliT ; but Uir great bUlk of the Umk is privatr and iiersoniil—lettcni of coiiiplimont 
and ttoudoliMirr, the ctfusions of frieniUhip or pk-ty, aw.«mnts of her donifstic aflairs, or sketi-hcs of the jiemons, 
nflcn great names in litcmtiirr nod life, both of Lundou ami JCiiinburgh, nhom ahu ^lul met in MKriety, both readable 
and attractive."— SpECT-viMa. 

GRATTAN.-TIIE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Int^ion by the Roman.s to the Belgian Revolntion in 183G. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 
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CATALIJGUE «»F NEW WORKS 


GRAY -FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. pp. 40, with 78 plates of Figures, 12s. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL’S ORNITHOLOGY-THE GENERA 

Of BIRDS ; comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and 
an extensive List of Siiecies, referred to their several Genera. By Groroe Rurrrt Gra v, 
Acad. Imp. Georg. Floreut. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Di^partinent, 
Britisli Museum ; and Author of the “ List of the Gencu of Birds,” &c. &c. lllustratecl with 
Thrc'e Hundred and Fifty imperial quarto Hates, by David William Mitchell. 

In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 10s. 6d. each ; each Part consisting generally of 
Four iiniH^rial quarto coloured Plates and 'ITiree plain, and nccompanving liCtterpress ; giving 
the Generic (’haracters, short Remarks on the Habits, and a List of Spiles of each Genus as 
complete as possible. The nneoloured Plates contain the Characters of all the Genera of 
the various .Sub-families, consisting of iiiiincruus details of Heatis, Wings, and Feet, as the 
case may require, for pointing out their distinguishing Characters. 

The work wnl nut exceed Fifty Monthly Parts. No. 5 wa» published Sept, 2d. 

GREENER.-TI1E GUN ; 

Or, aTreutise on the various Descriptions of Small Fire-Arms. By W. Grkknbb, Inventor of 
an iiiipruve<l method of Firing (7aiinon by Percussion, &e. Hvo. with Illustrations, 15 b. boards. 

GREENER.-TTIE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Fire Arms. By William Greener, Author of 
“The Gun,” &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.) -THE TREE-LIFTER; 

Or, a New Method of Transplanting Trees. By Col. Geo. Greenwood. 8vo. with au Illus- 
trative t*late, 78. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MARINOGION, 

From the LlyfrCocho Hergest, or Red Book of llerge.st, and other ancient Welsh MSS.; 
with an Kngli.sb Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte Guest. Parts I to 5. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. cacti. 

Part 1. The Lady of the Fountain. 

Part 2. Perednr Ab Kvrawc ; a Tale of Chivalry. 

Part 2 . 'I'he Arthurian Rninance of Geraint, the Son of Erbin. 

Part 4. 'I’lie Roiuuiicc of Kilhwch and Olweri. 

Part .5. The Dream of Rlionabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Dyved. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOI'/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Tlieoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq. F..S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Engravings on Wwid, from Designs by.f. S. Gwilt. In 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
containing nearly 1000 closely-printed pages, ^2. 128. 6d. cloth. 

“ Oivill’N liiuli iih .t w,>rk for pitifi^hMioualKtuiknitx, c-uiilainintrthn in.lthtimaticB of BrcliilectuM!, 

Willi cotiiouH <lctaiN uium .ill fhr of tlie mhoim-o. IL i.<« a work wLica no uruhitvet or builder 

should liO without. ''-'WKbTMlVtTMl ItKVIllW. 

HALL.- NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

hU'T^ -THREE MAPS, on Colombier Paiier; with the Divisions and BoundBrio.s carefully 
coloured. Constructerl entirely from Nciv Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary 
• by the recent GHicial Surveys, the Nt?w Road.s on the Continent, and a careful Coinpai'ison 
with the authenticated Di8coverie.s pulilislied in the latest Voyage.s and Travels. Folded in 
half, Nine Gninens, half-bound in russia; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bd. russia. 

Tbf following Miiiis liHVii liftui r«;-engni' cd, fnun entindr iit iv di'MitfiiM^.-Indand, Sonlh Africa, Turkey in Asia; 
tlio following liavp (uTn matiTially iiiiprovi-d— SwiUi-rlaiij, North llulv, Soulli Italy, ngypt, L'ontral (jeiuiiiuy, 
Sniilhcni Cfrinany, Gri'cci’, Auftria, Sj>:iin niid a m'w rnapof Cliiiia, i.-orrectcil from tliercccnt government 

Miirvcy of till' roast fmni f.'.'iiitiin fo N.’inkiii Tto whii-tj U appendvd .tlio Provinre of C-'nnton, on an enlargi'd kCiilt; , in 
ft Ni‘j)ririitiT,omp:irlnn iit\iiaH silico liccii .'itldcd. 

HALSTED.-LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

a8 Duke of Gloucester and King of Englawl: in which all the (Hiarges against him are care- 
fully in vcsligatetl and compared with the Statements of the CoteiniMtrury Aathoiities. By 
('akolink a. H alstki), Author of “The Life of Margaret Meanfort, Mother of King Henry 
VII.” and “ Otdigations of Literature to the Mothers of England.” 2 vols. 8vo! with a 
Portrait from an Original Heture in the jMis.se.ssion of tiie Right Hon. JA>rd Statlbnl, never 
before engraved, niid other illustrations, ^61. lUs. cloth. 

“ W'i> coiisiilcr JJins IIiiIsIihI's work one of the nmst inten sting and able pieces of history which h.TS ever hw-n 
prrscnti-d to thw world. The iviicarch wliiidi it iiianifciits ie uiokI extensive; tin: urriingcmcnt cli;nr and Inriil ; tlie 
style always niiiiiiiitcd .anti pictun-srjnc. Many new ligliUare tiirown on the c ireer of Kich.ird, innny new fin tij 
I’licited, and tin' injustice of fon: centuriiN|, vindiratcil by tiiis intrepid nnd indcratigalilc ch.iiupiun of liibtoriirftl 
Irntli." — METiioroi.tTVN Maoaxink. 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES; 

a Treatise on the Nature atul IJseof Nt^IectAl Fertilizers. By John Hannam. Written for 
the Yorkshire Agricultuml Society, and published by permission of the Council. Fcp. 8vo. 
3s. 6<1. cloth. * 

“ W'c consider this an invnhiablc treatise. It must prove of ine.alinl.ahle benefit to that cliiss to Avhom it is chiefly 
Addressed. By the gi'ner.il rcrtiler it will likewise Im: perused with no common interest. It is lui'id, pmetieni de- 
monstration froin l>CL;itining to end. The writer i* not only imtircty master <if his subji ct, but ho liaa nnfoldi'ij it in 
the most «i;ienti1ic, anil, w-e would ft4ld, logical ninnner. He liiia displayed so marked .a prcei;-u>n in hii exposition, 
tli.-it the dnllebt e.-ipiieiiy mny nt oin:p comprehend Itis lucuiiing and Uu drift of his argument*''— A t(.A8. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 


Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fabius 
F ici OR. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3«. boards. 

*' We hare never met with h comi>endiovui treatiiic on art, and the principh-H which ehuiOd g^uiUe taatc in Jodginc of 
ita prodactioiiH, tliat runtiiincd more nxccllcnt matter titan tiiis Mmnll uiiprvU'ndiiiK volume. It la eanreuHly compiled 
for the inKtrai-tion of the iiahlic, and u-itii a vikw to that era in art wliioti Uii; decorntinn of the new IJouncii of Parlia- 
ment, and the iirescnt display of the cartoonn in Westminster Hall, may becxpeeUil tocri-atc. It exhibiU the opinions 
of Ihe hcRi artists and critics of ail aRes. It is not intended to instruct the student in art., thouRh lie may profit much 
by its lessons, but to tell llie observer now he mar judge of the priMluctiuns ed the fine arts. It is not flattering to sot 
out with saviuR tliut F.ngland, in the art of destgu, is not only iniinensarably behimi Italy, but falls sliort of what 
France aapfres to, nini Germany has accomplished ; but this is qualified by the admission that KngUnd is, nevurUielcss, 
quite capable of elHcieut jirogre.sH. 

“ The following rules, and Miosc which pwede them, should be well conned over before visiting exhibitions, and 
afterwards stitclicd up with our catalogue.” — ^T ait’s Maoazisx. 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By O. A. Hansaru. 12mu. 68. 6d. cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF A-MIOPIA; 

Beinfr the Accout of Kijfhteen Months* Residence of a British Embassy to the Christian Court 
of Stion. By Majtir W. C. Harris, Author of “ Wild Sports in SoutWrn Africa,’* &c. 2d 
Edition, 3 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 

** Sir William Harris has produced a work of extraordinary interest and value ; a narrative which will take a pitr- 
manent place in the library, ns the i»est authority ever yet given to the u-.irld on all the subjects to wliieh it reUU-s. 
Jt h.vs, moreover, for pn-hcnt re.TJer.Sjtlie charm of |s*rfect fri'shiiess and novelty. 'I'be wnrer's iiKiuiries citcmi to 
the minutest particulars of the habits, iniinners, customs, political and soeiiil ecnnoiny of the people, unioiig wii-jiii 
he was a weleomed visitor, lie makes rescareii into tlieir history, hkHehes the geoRrajihy, natural history, and 
botany of the country, and, in brief, leaves no subject unexplorerl that could add to tin- eoinplet.eneKS of the picture 
lie has undertaken to paint ; and most vividly dews his graphic, touch buratnon before the mind’s eye of bis readers 
the scenes he luis witnessed.' - — KonxioN axu Colonial Kkvikw. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting'. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkkr. 9th Edit, corrertetl, 
enlarged, and iinuroved, with Eighty-ttve Plates nnd Woodcuts by Aillard and Bruuston, from 
Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. 41. is. cloth. 

“We have so often spoken favt.uriilily of preceding editiouH of this |K>pul)ir work, that we need only notice the 
opportune publiciilion of the Ninth, which has just made its appearance,. Tiid whif;li lir ings every br.incfi of sporting, 
in relation to liie llidd .wl ami, down to t he present time; giving intvrebtiiig noti s of wlmteier iius been ilnui! in the 
wav of ciiutigo and improvement.” — I iITeuaky Gaxktth. 

HENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 

PHYaiOIXXJICAL UOl'ANV. Hy J. 8. llnNstow, M.A. F.L.8. &i-. 1 vul. fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John Hekschel. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

IIERSCIIEL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Hekschel. New Edition, 1 vol. 
fcp. 8vo. with vignette title, Gs. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETiaUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY : 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayay^s. “ Manners make the mail.” 23d Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Ljidy of Rank, Fop. 8vo. 2s. Gd. cloth, gilt erlges. 

General Observations ; I iitrotluct ions - Letters of Introduction -M arringe— Dinners— Smoking* 
Snulf—Fa.shion— Dress— Mnsit:— Dancing -Conversation— Advice to 'I'radesiieople— Visiting; 
Visiting Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of General .Sociotv. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 

Of PLANTING and MANAGING the ROOT.S of GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoake, 
Author of “A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Ojwn Walks.” l2iiio. 5s. cloth. 

Tlie facts, proved by experiments carried on by Air, Hoare for a series of years, are so extra- 
ordinary, that tliere i.s every rea.son to belicMB they ivill elJect a complete revolution in the 
planting of the Grape Vine. 

H0ARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

OF THE GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoahh. 3d lidition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. 

HOBBES. -ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbury; now first collected liy Sir Willi a *i AIolesworth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain- 
ing the Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; to non-subscribers, I2s. 

Nine preceding Volumes have been published of the English and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the Translatiim of Thucyditles. 

HOLLAND.-PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION; * 

Or, Considerations on the (kmrse of Life. Translated from the French of Aladamc Nackcr de 
Eaussure. By Mis.s Holland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. lOs. C<I. cloth. 

The Third)iV*olume, forming an appropriate conclusion to the first two, separately, 7s. 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WOUKS 


IIOLLAND.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

METAL. By J. Holland, Esq. 3 vols. fcp. Vij^nettc Titles, about 300 Woodcuts, 13s. clotli. 

HOLLAND-MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By Urnry Holland, M.D. K.R.S. &c. Fellow of the Royal CJolleyeof Pliysiciuus, Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinttry to His Royal Hig^hness Prince Albert. 
2d Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 6S4, ISs. cloth. 

n00KEll.-TnE BRITISH FLORA, 

In Two Vols. Vol. 1 ; comprising Phwnogfambus or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
William Jackson Hookrk, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. &c. &c &c. Fifth Edition, with 
Additions and (lorrectious ; and 173 Fiifuroe illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Coinj>o.site Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. 8vo. pp. 502, with 12 Plates, 14s. plain ; with 
the plates coloured, 24s. cloth. 

Vol- 2, in Two Parts, ci>mprisin.s^ tlie Cryptoffaniia and Futif^i, completing' the British Flora, and 
formin{r Vol. 5, Parts I and 2, of Smith’s Kiigriish Flora, 24s. boards. 

H00KER.-IC0NES PLANTARUM ; 

Gr, Fiiriires, with brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
from the Author's Uerbariuni. By Sir W. J. Hookkh, K.U. LL.D. &e. 4 vols. 8vo. with 
400 Plides, Jib, 12s. cloth. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Cnntainiii;^ the Mosses of Groat Britain and Ireland, Bystematit^ally arranginl and descrilied ; 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and impedes. By Sir W. J. Hookur 
and T. Taylor, M.l). F.L..S., &c. 2d Edition, 8vo. eulurgfed, 31s. Od. plaiii ; jti'i. 3s. coloured. 

HORSL^IY (IHSIIOD.-BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the first Foiutecn lli.<storicai B<x»ks of the Old Testament ; and on the first Nine Prophetical 
Books. By Samukl FIoksi.kv, LL.i). F.R.S. F.M.A. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2d Edition, 
containinf:; Translations by the Author never before publisbed, tojfetirer with copious Indices. 
2 vols. 8vo. Ji\. lOs. cloth. 

IIOWITT (MARY) .-THE CHILD’S PICTURE AND VERSE 

BOOK, commonly called “ Otto Speckter’s Fable Book." Translated by Mary Howitt: 
W'ith French and (Jennaii on correspoiidinff tmges, and illustrated with 100 Engfruvings on 
Wood by O. F. Sargent, SqiLare 12ino. lOs. 6a, boards. 

“ (Hto Sp«?ck.t4'r’s jHustrnti«<ns iiiv uvll culculatoj to ploawo chiWron ; wnno by their tnith, otli«'rs by their humour. 
T})e ventea, too, arc in ii spirit — some sly, some chiinina in th(<s<R corul-aiid-bella mcsisures which ouftht never 

to he nut of tlie ear of such us \vrtt4^ for the very youn^. Mra. llowitthna, in nuturalizing Utia book, done a good decii 
with a g«jod grace." — ATUKSitt'M. 

IIOWITT (MARY).- THE H FAMILY: TRALINNAN ; 

AXEL and ANNA; and other Tales. By Frkdrika Brkmrr. Translated by Mary 
How;tt. 2 vols. po.st Hvn. with Pertrait of the Author, 21s. boards. 

" One grCHt cli^tnu of Fn-drika Bn-ini-r is her quiet n nv of doing every thing. Whctlier she sofira into Ihn xnyaticiam 
of German or girc!i tlic gossip of the tea-f.iDlt? — ^whether she utters the most biting sarcusm, or gives 

■.■x]ir(!Nsioii t<i the kiinllicst feeling, it is all clone without tin* least appearance of effort. 'I'liin elegant re)M»»e pervadcH 
Jie.r ritory of the 11. Family, and uiiikes us like it in sonic n^iiects better Uiaa any oilier of iicr writinga."— J oiim 


,Thk Nkighbovus. The Pkesidbnt's Daughters. 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By indudinff Nina. By Fhkdbika Brbmkr. 

FrkdrikaBrkmkr. Iraiis ated b> Mary Translated by Mary Huwitt. 3 vols. 

How’itt. .3d Edition, revised and corrected. uostHvo 31s 6d. boards 

2 vols. post 8VO. 18s. boards. ^ 

The Home. ^ New Sketch of Every-day Life:— 

VAniilv CareR and Family Jovs Bv ^ Diary. Topfcther with Strife and 

Frrori&a Bremer. lYansluted by Mary **'"^ 5 ®**^*’^^ Bremer. Traii- 

Howitt. 2d Edition, revised and correctedp 01*1 Howitt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 218. boards. '>oaras. 

HOWITT.-TIiE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. 3d Edition, corrected and revised, medium 8vo. with Enffravin^son 
wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with “Visits to Remarkable Places,” 21s. cloth. 


liife of the Aristocracy. 

Lite of the Agricultural Population. 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Stioni^ Attachment of tlie English to Country 
Life. 


HOWITT.-GERMAN EXPERIENCES : 


I The Forests of England. 

I Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
I People; in which are introduced Two New 
(Miapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 


Addressed to the English, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 7a, 6d. cloth. 

“ Thi? minute pructirnl Infnrmotion given in thi« book respecting Germany, sud the modea of living there, will be 
found of great UBc to the English n-sidenl, who, for tin* purpose f>f iKliieation or economy, teu up hm tent in tliat 
country. U is a hook full of faetd— fai-^ of direct utility to the travelling English."— CouaxC/ouaHOL. 
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IIOWITT -VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Did Halls, Battle-FieldK, and Scenes illustrative of Striking rassapcs in Enprlish History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 lllustrutiniis by 
S. Williams, 2ls. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll alonjr the BORDER. 1 vol. medium 8yo. with upwards of 40 hijchly-fmished Woodcuts, 
from Dmwinp;8 made on the spot for this work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
Weld Taylor, 218. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF 

THE MILL, commonly called “ I^ord Othraill created, for his eminent services, Baron 
Waldeck, and Knifcht of Kitticottie; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt, 2 vols. 
fcp. 8V0. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sarpent, 15s. cloth. 

** Thin R^(‘cable storv will be a ^rcat favourite with a larjfe ^■l:l*l.H nf Juvenile readers ; and will nuatAin the un- 
wearied mterost even of Ihotc who liuve paused the seiison of youth. Tlir style is ra^y, animated, auJ aparklins; 
the atory never 6agH, and ita moral bearing ie most excellent.” — E< i,kctu; Uja'ii; w. 

IIOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF CxERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and duriuii' a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of “ Tlie Rural Idfe of Eng^land,’* “ Vi«it.s to Remarkable Places,” ” Tlie Boy’s 
Country Book,” &c. Medium 8vo. with above 50 Illustrations, 21 b. cloth. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

throuffh EUROPE and the EAST, during the years 1824 to 1840. By P. 1). Holthauh, 
from Werdoh I, in Westphalia, 'fran .slated from the Third Geniian Edition, by William 
Howitt, Author of ” The Rural and Social Life of Germany,” &c. &e. Kep. 8v a. with Por- 
trait of the Tailor, 68. cloth. 

‘^lle has traveraed Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Wallachin acvcral tiinra ; garrd with profmional delight nn 
the varied costumes in Constantinople and Alexandria ; nseeuded the Nile; rlinilari tlie Pyriiinids; diMlged the 
Bedcraine ; kneeled ua a pilgrim in the lliity City ; etood in adoration on Mount Zinn ; rut a wolking- stick on Mount 
Tabor ; washed in the lake of Oenncs«ie.t]i ; slept by the sale of the Ihnd Sea ; bra veil (lie robbers of ‘ lilest Arcadv 
narrowly escaped being married at. Malta by damsels who are worse than S.im AVellorV wiilmvs ; and bmm sloiied for 
his impertinent curiosity in atti mpting to enter Solomon’s Mosiiue at Jerusalem. II is deseriptioiiM of all tliese 
various places oro dear and vivid ; the expression of his fediiig.- .vimple nnd natuml.”— t 'aiTjr. 

HOWITT.-THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Conieliiis. By M'^illiam lIowriT. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Eag;raving:8, and Seven Steel Plates, 2)s. cloth. 

" German student-life has, of ctmrse, ita brighter side and nle.aa.anli‘r traits. Its gi'iit rous friendships, iN buoyant 
spirits, its noble songs, its intense study, at the last may well eompi'ns.'itu for in.iny of its darker features, In'this 
volume there is no want of material to form ii very tuiiicicnt not ion of G< inian stuirent-life.’- (H'AK'i'F.R.i.Y IIeviisw. 

HOWITT.-COLONISATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the 'rreatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Euroiieans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK : 

Beinff the real Life of a Country’ Boy, written by himself; exhibiting: nil the AnuisemcntR, 
PleasurcB, and Pursuits of Children in the (’ouutry. Edited by Wim.iam Howitt, Author 
of “The Rural Life of England,” &c. 2d Erlitiuii, fcp. Svo. with 40 Woodcuts, 88. cloth. , 

“ A capital work ; and, we aiv indiw'd to think, lIowitt> Ixest in any lint." — (tr&iiTKiii.T Rsvitw. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the l^aw, and particularly with reftTcnce to the Act 7 Will. 4 nnd 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Kxpo.sition of the J.4iw rclatiii;:f to tlie distribution of Per- 
sonal Est.’itc in the c.ase of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, nnd much useful information, 
6:c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Lepacy Duty Office, l^ondon. I2th Edition, corrected, with 
notes of cases judicially decided since the above Act rainc into operation. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

IIUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S 'GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. Tliird Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5b. cloth. 

*** These two works may be had hi I volume, 7s. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide to the Choice, of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containinfv useful and 
practical Information on the subject of placing out Wimitf Men, and of obtaining: their Edit* 
cation with a view to particular occiipatioiis. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. Author of “Plain 
Directions for Making Wills.” Fcp. Svo. 58. cloth. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LfGHT : 

An Examination of all the Plienomena connected with the Chemical*and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robkrt Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. Svo. with Plate and Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“ Mr. Hunt’s rirfitlation is so urll I'stablishrtl, that wr* m-rd iinly mention his iilaaiiiiig volume to wcure it a 
fovourablG reception frniu the pbilotopliical public.”— JA.M£a(i.N’H NrW Ejunoi kufi rHiLuiiuriiiCA]. Joi-hkal. 
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HUMPHREYS -THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OP THE 

MIDDLE AGES.— A Hwtory of illuminated Rooks, from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. 
By IIknry Nokl Mumpii hkys. illustrated by a j^eries of Specimens, consisting of au entire 
rage, of the exact Size of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the 
Imperial and lioyal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Coponhagen, and Madrid 
from the Vatican, Kscurial, AmbruKiaii, and other gn^at Libraries of the Continent and 
from the rich Public. Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ; superbly printc<l in 
Gold, Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts, issued at intervals of about two montlis ; each Part to con- 
tain Three Plates, of the exact size of the original subjects, and each Piute accompanied by a 
description, with some account of the MS. from which it is taken. The last Part to contain 
an Historical Sketch of tlic Progress of the Art of Jllnmination, with a Table for placing the Plates 
in Chronological Grder,— as, iii the Parts, they will, for the sake of variety and convenience, be 
issued without regaril to their Chronological arrangement. 

Each Pai'ty containing Three Plates, with Descriptions, Imperial Quarto (15 in. by 11), splen- 
didly printed, in pild, silver, and colours, in imitation of the originals, as accurate as can 
be produced by mechanical means, 12s. 

LauQB Paper, on Half Imperial <21^ in. by 15), to prevent folding the large Plates, 21s. 

Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 

PLATES CONTAINED IN THE miST PART. 

1. Page from a large and beautiful MS. executed for Edward IV. containing Portraits of himself, 

and his brothers Gloucester and Clarence. 

2. Page from a rich MS. of the Orations of Demosthenes, made for one of the Farnesi. 

3. A remarkable Frontispiece, of great beauty, from a Venetian Diploma. 

“ We havn Brun snnio «f a pjrii>os«‘il work hy \Jr. ]Jumphrey*,on liluminntrd MSS. which have sarjirised 

UH by tlie accuracy of tlieir execution, and the eirwit produced by joerely mechanical ineanH.”-~QuA.aTBai.T Ravizw. 

HUNTER.-THE RISE OF THE OLD DISSENT 

Exemplitied in the Life of Olivkii Hkywood; with a Sketch of the subsequent History of 
the English Presbyterian Dissenters. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 8vo. Ts. cloth. 

JACKSON-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1500 Lithographic Drawings of all the Species of Floweiing 
Plants iruligenou.s to Great Britain ; ilUistratiiig the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindiey, .Smith, &c. By Miss Jackso.n. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

JAMES.-LIYES OF MOST EM INENT FORE FGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. U. James, Esq., and E. K. Cuowe, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. Vignette 'litles, 30s. cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected therewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward 111. King of F.ngland. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 2 vols. fcp. 
8vo. Map, 15s. cloth. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges of the. Court of Session in Scotland. 

4 vols. 8vo. 48». cloth. 

JOHNSON.-TIIE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPA'IDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural AH'airs: embroring all the recent Discoveries in Agricnltural Che- 
mistry ; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific reiulers. By Citthbert W. Johnson, 

^ Esq. F.R.S. Barrister-at-l.aw, Corresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of KOnigs- 
berg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of the Prize Essays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; Editor of the 
“ Farmer’s Almanack,” &c, 1 thick vol. 8vo. illustrated by Wood Engravings of the best 
and most improved Agricnltural Implements, j 6'2. 10s. cloth. 

“ Cutljbvrt Johustun’si ‘ Farnwr's Envycbipivdia ’ in one of tbi* best boukH of its dims.” 

I»r. Lintiley, in TiiK GARoetixa’s C 11 ROMICI.R. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY ; 

Including the mo.st Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Roukrt Kane, M-D. M.R.I.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodctits, 248. cloth. 

KANE.-THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By ^mKRT Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy, J’rofessorof 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall 
of Ireland. Post 8vo. Ts. cloth. 

** W’e liavo been niufh struck l)y a work rtjcrntly publUbi'il, by rrofofisnr K.inp, on the ‘ Inilu.strial Rerotircps of 
ItcIriuI,* Th« volume I'ontiiinH a mufterly virw of the phyMical' niateriiilH upon whirh Irish iuilustry mii^ht work. 
Tlip fuel, the w.tter-iinwer, (be mineritlN, thcf.coiiipo<<ition and copnliilitios vf the snil^ the nature and loeiility of 
maTinn>A, and the means of internal iM)mirmniciition existinu in the eountry, ore Huecessivciy taken up, analyst>d, and 
laiil before tlie reader, in tlieir seirntille .as well us in tlieir pmetic.iU Imarines. Nothinitonn leave n strontfer iinprei- 
sinn of the TniHinniiUftenient from whidi Irebtud has Miifercd than Dr. Kane's clear and business like Htatement of the 
elements of wealth anil |iowcr which have so long Inin j;lmost idle iu her posw'.'sinn.” — Morxiru CuftoNTrLS. 

KATER AND LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Katrr and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. I vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 19 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGIITLEY.-OUTLTNES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keiohtley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; or 68. 6d. bound. 
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KING. -A SELECTION FROM THE SPEECHES AND 

WRn iNGS of the late LORD KING. With a short lutrodiictovy Memoir, by Earl 
FoRTKScnK. Demy 8vo. Portrait, 128. cloth. 

“ A judicious and inlerpstinff md»N>tion from the speeches and writing's of a nohlcman who, by ability, consistency, 
and honesty t»f purpose, displayed tlimughout the course of u loni$ puldic; life, ili.'scrvvd to livi> in the reinemtiranco of 
his cniint ryinen ; interesting, olso, as a memorial of one of the earliest champiouM of those principles which now 
receive general homiiire ; and an useful eontribution to tlie uolitical history of the llrst thirty years of llie present 
century, 'rioi iiitrixiuctory moiaoii' is di»tiuttalNhcd by itikki feeling and good tasti;, and is ciiurgeable only with the 
uncoiitmoii fault of lieing too aluirt.” — Monts ina Ciiiuinicl£. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OP HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For I*ublic and Private Worship, Selected and prepared by A. Kippis, D.D., Abraham 
Kebs, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jp.rvts, and the Itev. T Morgan. To which is added, a 
SuppIjBMBnt. New Edition, corrected and improved, 18mo. 58. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphosits, Ftwd, Strataffems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. Jly W. Kiruy, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Rarlinm; and W. 
Spknck, Ksq. F.R.S. & L.S. Gth Edit. correctnl and muchenlar/red, 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. (id. cloth. 

Tlie _fir»t two vidum*.-* of the "Introduction to Kntomolosry** .ire pulilii.hrd hk r separate worh, distinct froui 
the third and fourth voliiincs. and, though much i*n larged," .at a eonsidcrahlc rciliiction of price, in onicr that 
the numernuH claas of rendi-rM who confine their study of insects to tluit of their manners mid ecoiuimy, need not be 
burthrned with the coat of tlic technical portinii of the work, relating to llieir anutumv, phyoi^itigy, dec,. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the Rritish Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. Ry 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L-S. &A.S. 2d Edition, 4tu. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp 250, dfe'S. I6s. ttoards. • 

"Most of the peieona intcrestod in the art of dlHtingni^hing grawesare eounlry gentb-men ami farmers, who know 
nothing of Ixitany, and eannoi U8e the techiiieal descriptions or analvtii'fil figures of iKdanists. 'I'o tliat great class 
such a book la invaluabla. It ouglit, in fact, to form part, of the library of every one inleruHted in rural altairs ; for 
there are few plants so dilRcult to (iistinguiah ns graasOK, not iinv more HO, and none whieli it is more ini))ort;int to 
know eonri-tly^ lH.*causc of their various us*'s and 'qualit ies. Wiili .tfr. Knnpii’s hook Ih.Ioic liim, no one cunliavc tliu 
leust difneulty m making himself master of tlic subjeel."— 0 irdk-nkcs' Cjiuo.mcj.k. 

LAING, (S., JUN.I-NATIONAL DISTRESS: 

lt.s Causes and Remedies. By Samuel Laino, Juii. Ksq. late Fellow of St. John's Collepfc, 
Carabridjijfe. 6vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

*** The Essay to which the First Prize of ^100, offered by The Alias newspaper, was awarded. 

LAING.-THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the Hi.story of the Northern Sea Kinyrs to the A1 iddle of the Twelflh 
Century, connnonly callotl The Ifeimskrimf/a. Translated from the Icelnndic of Hnurro 
Stiirlesnn, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by It^amukl Lai.no, Author of “ Notes 
of a Traveller,*' &c. 3 vols. Hvo. .ICs. cloth. 

« W« have been ralhor iirofuHf In our citruetK from lliin curionH and uiukI elurneterisl ie old iiistory. Hut it ia 
long Hinee we have met with ii work ho npirited, and no aifin.iiig, and at tlie sain.- time iifUirdiin: siicli r.iIuMble infoy- 
mution roH|MJUting a race to whom we arc 8o largely indebted, as tliw veneraiile Ciininiclc of Snorrn SiurlcKon." 

V.ei.Kt-ne Review. 

LAING.-JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the years 1834, 1835, and 1830 ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political • 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its inhabitaiils. By Samukl Laino, Esq. 
2d Edition, 8vo. I4s. cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during^ the present century. By Samukl Laino, E.sq. 2il Edition, 8vo. lti.s. cloth. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN, 

In 1838 ; comprisinc: observations on the Moral, f^litical, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Lai.vo, Ksq. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising: a Series of ()rig:inHl YVorks On History, Biojrmphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manufactures. (Conducted and edited by Dr. Laud.n'ek. 

The Series, complete, in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, ;€’39. 18s. (One volume 
only remains to be published.) The works, separate^Gs. per volume. 

“ In tlie complctene*H of itn trnntipcs, the Cabinet Cyclnpiedia u unrivalled ; arul nr.w tll.^t the whole plan ia carrinl 
out, it exhibit* an exlen<«ive tmily of avuiluhlc: knowledge bucli .-w Uiia or no utiicr couulry Iiuh cvec yet pi-eHcutMl in a 
popular and coavenient form."— -H iiitan.vix. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.-A tREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM, and .METEOROLOGY. By l>. Lardnkb, LLD. F.11.S., and C. V. Walkkr, 
Secretary of the Electrical SocActy. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12a. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By D. LARONEif LL.D. F.R.S. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vig:nette Title, 6s. cloth lettered. 
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LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardnsr. 1 ?ol. fcp. 8vo. Viipiette Title, and 
upwards of 200 fl^rures, 6a. cloth. 

LARDNE11.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. 1.AKDNBR, LL.D., 8cc. 1 vol. fcp. 8ro. with Woodcuts and Vig^nette Title, 6a. cloth. 

LARDNER.~A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEU- 

MATICS. By Dr. Lakunkr. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital. 8vo. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.~THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANIXIN. New Eilition (1839), 4 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, &c. 28s. cloth 
lettered ; or handsomely bound in morocco, with jfilt ed^es, 48. 

The following may he had separately.— 

THE IMPROVLSATRICE lOs. 6d. i THE GOLDEN VIOLET lOs. 6d. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET .. lOs. 6d. I THE TROUBADOUR 10s. 6d. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the 
use of Museums and Travellers. By Mrs. R. Lbk (formerly Mrs. T. K. Uowdich), Author of 
“ Mejiioirs of Cuvier,” &c. 6th Edition, improvwl, with an account of u Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Watertou’s method of Preserving Animals. Fcp. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. clotTi. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

For the use of Schools and Young Persons ; comprising the Principles of Classidcation, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals, 
By Mrs. R. Lk a (formerly Mrs. T. K. Buwujca), Author of “Taxidermy,” “Memoirs of 
Cuvier,” &c. 12ino. with Fifty-tive Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. bound. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice; including 20 Years* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Europe. 3 vols. post Svo. 3 coloured Plates, Sis. 6d. cloth. 

“ Iti'ullv a verydrver honk, full of aInud 1 t^an(l intfreHting matter, amt giTing unequiriioal ovUlanra of th« 
autlior'n Uilcut for olii>«-rv atiou, h<*th «f mpii ftwl maiuwra, as well rb a facility of gi’a]>hicnlly delineating wliat 
he gi^R(i.”—nami>u AM) roiicioN Mguicaj. Revirw. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By £*rof. J, Linolky, Ph.D. F.ltH. L.S. &c. .3tl Rditinu (1839), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, I large vol. 8vu. pp. 606, with Six Plates aud numerous Woodcuts, IBs. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA MEDICA; 

A Botanical Actrouiit of all the must important Plants used in Medicine, in different Farts of 
the World. By John Linolky, I’h.D., F.R.S., Sic. I vol. 8vo. iSs. cloth lettered. 

'LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged acrordirigtothe Natural Orders. By 1’rofeis.sor Jon.\ Lindlky, Ph.D-, F.R..S., &c. 
3d Edit, wit!) numerous additions, corrections) and improvements, 12ino. pp. 390, lOs. 6d. cl. 

LINDLEY.-THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to c.\plain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon I'hysiological Prin- 
ciple.s. By John Lindlky, Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Illustrations on Wood. 12b. cloth. 

Tliin hook in written in tlie hnjie of ]irovi<linic the inlclligent gardeiiiT, and tin* srli-iitific ainatour, crrri’otly, with 
the ratidnalin of the niun* ini|iiirt iint itfieratioiis of llin lh’iiltiire; nnd the luithor lias enilea%our(*cl to present to ilia 
readers an intelligihle exphmntion, rounded upon '11-ii.hCi rtniued facts, whii.di they ran judge of hy tlieir own means 
of olmervatiiiii, of (he general nature of vegelii lilu actions, siul of tin* raa-es uliicli, wfiilc they I'otifrrd the ]K)wers 
of life in jdaiits, are capahlr of hciiig regulated hy thrnwneij. Tltc possi':.sion of sucli knowledge will necessarily 
teiicli Ihciu liow to improve their nicllioils of cultivaUon, and load Ihoin to tins diseovery uf new and better modes. 

LINDLEY.~AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Puokkssok Lindlky. IHiiio. 28. sewed. 

LINDLEY.-GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuablfe Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain ; with 
Kalendars uf the Work rctiuircd in the Orchard and Kitchen Gardeu during every month in the 
year. By G. Lindlky C.M.li.S. Edited by Prof- Lindlky. 1 large vol. Svo. los. lids. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON £lGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H, Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

L0RIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with hU Calling. By Charlies Lokimkr. 3d edition, l2mo. 
with an Appendix, 5s. 6tl. cloth. •' 
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LOUDON (MRS.)-TIIE LADFS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Eiyoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Autljor of Gardening; for 
Ladies,” &c. 

CoNTKNTS.—Introduction— The House— Tfic Garden— Domestic Animals— Rural Walks— 
Miscellaneous Country Amusements— Country Duties. [In the preu, 

LOUDON -AN ENCYCLOMDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

beini? the “Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannirum’* ubridi^cd; courainins? the Hardy Trees 
and iShnibs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scieiititically and Popularly l)eHcril»ed; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly nil 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gatrd(*ners, and Foresters. By J. 11. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 12.14, 2000 Engravings on Wood, £1, 10s. bound in cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. 8vo. with almve 400 (Jetavo Plates of 'frees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, j^'lO, cloth. 

LOUDON -AN ENCYCLOP/EDTA OF GARDMING; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and I’roseut State of Gardening in all (Coun- 
tries, and its 'fheory and Practice in Great Britain : with the Mnniigeinent of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, I^ying-out Grounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F. L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 Kiigraviugs on Wood, 
pp, 1.112, 50s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Tlicory and Practice of the VaLuatiou, Transfer, Lay ing-ont, Improvement, 
and Management of Lauded Property, and of the Cultivation and Fcononiy of the Animal ami 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture : including all the latest I iiiprovenjenia, a general H istory 
of Agriculture in all CountricM, a Statistical View of its present State, with .Suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles ; and Supplement, bringing down the workt o tlie year 
1844. By .T. 0. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and II.S. &c. 5t.h Edition, illustrated with upwards of 
1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, j6‘2. lOg. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down ImprovemeiitK in the art of Pield-Ciilture from 1831 to 
1844 inclusive, comprising all the previous Siippleinents, and illustrated with 66 Engravings 
on Wood, may be had gepuratelp, 5s. sewed. 

To know tlint IIum Supplement la hjr the author of tho Jusllv-popular Kneyflopirilina of teiirultnre and 
Ganii’iiinc, i» n vuffloifiit recommendation for itaceneriil ex >tU'iiee. ’Iiulcpeiuloiilly of Mr. Lt^uilon'i, loim pi-ai-'.iual 
«(»j)eii»fn(e, every available authority on agriculture, an«l woi-kh on other seieneex in coiinoctioD with it, liiive lieea 
consultml, and me rneult ig, one of tne raoxt valuable works on ruialaifuirH either in our owp or in uny other lan- 
guage.” — llBITIHlI F.\UMF.II'9 MaOIMNK. *’ 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF FLANTt;; 

Including all tlie Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. (Trent Kritain : 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, ami 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, arul aci|uirn all tlu; information resitecting 
it which is u.seful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A New Edition, with New SiippiciiHuit, com- 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Pinnl.^ originated in, or intrndneed into, 
Britain between the first publication of the work, in J828, :iiid January 1840; with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Lon oox, prepared by W. 11. Baxter, Jim. 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S.; and 800 iiewr Figures of IMaiits on Wood, from Drawings 
by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. Une very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
138. fid. The last Supplement, geparatchf^ 8vo. pp. 1<J0, 15s. clotli. • 

LOUDON.-AN ENCYOLOPiEDTA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARClirrECTCllEand FURNPrUIUS. Ontaining Designs for Cottage-s, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Country Inns, Public Hditges, Parochial Schools, &c. ; with the reiiui-site 
Fittings-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Ofliccs, Gardens, and Garden .Scenery: 
each De-.'gn accompanied by Analytical and Oitical Remarks illustrutive of the IVinciples of 
Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimatesof the Kxjw»nsr. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. New Edition (1842), corrected, with a .Supplement, containing 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly WO new engravings, bringing down the work to 
1842. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, jS'd. 3s. doth. 

The Supplement, geparatelp, 8vo. 7s. Cd. sewed. 

« Thf late Mr. Louilon hat> the merit of hitvins conveyed »oor<* information uj«in are.liitreture in a populer stvlr, :ie 
adaptA'rt for wncral reafler*. than was ever .ittenioU-'d before, oi lh«n h.-ix been .irenmplisliwl bince. TIi.s Rrieyrhipa-di* 
of Cottaar ami Villate Arrhitfcture. is inflispcnsable to Iho library of all non pj r.fi-..siimal raadera, who may at aonia 
timf of their life propose to build a oot,tai{e or eounlry house. ”~W B(iTMiNSTi:K TteviKiy. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRTTANNICUS : 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or i ntrodifced into Britain. The 3d F.tlit!on (1832), 
with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J C. Loudon, by W. U. Baxter, 
and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 31 s. 6il. cloth. 

The Supplement (1835) aeparatelp, 8vo. 28. 6d. .sewed. 

Tlie later Supplement (1839) separatety, 8vo. 88. sewed.^ 

LOUDON.-HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDTNENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivatetl in the neighbourhood of I..oniloii. To 
whicli are luldei their usual prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Imvuos, F.L.S. &c. 8vo. 78. tkl. 
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OATALOOUE OF NEW WORKS 


LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION : comi}risin(;i; the Choice of a Villa or Su1>url>ati Uesidence, or of a situation on 
which to form one ; tne Arrangement and Furnishin^r of the House; and the Ijiying^-out, 
Piantin^^y and j^encral Management of the Garden and Grounds; the whole adapted for grounds 
from one i>ercn to fifty acres and upwards in extent; intended for the instruction of those 
who know little of Gartlening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of I^adies, 

By J. C. Loudon, F.L.8. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with above 300 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 

LOUDON.-ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING, AND 

MANAGEMENT of CKMETKIIIKS; and on the Improvement of Churchyanls. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Engravings, 12s. cloth. i 

'• In ISIS, Mr. T.ouilim wan at Warsaw aftrr Ihi’ baliU' of Bautmi ; niid wr* m> stronjrly imprrsRed by tho r.ontra«t I 
hftwcM'n tlir biiriJila of the rirb in tlx* romi'trjr, tlif poor in trt'nrhfn in tli** open pnmiitl witliout eufnnH,nnii earl h>ad» j 
of (lead RoldierH Tmin tiie honpitals thrown into I'ri’.'it pita, av to have ever ninoe dirtv.ted Iiih attention to burinla 
mid burial ^roundH. Hn^inp been lately einplityrd (o plan tbe (‘.niibvidiro Cemetery, he was onnipellinl to cive hin ' 
views a definite and pravtii-al siiiipe. Tlie n'sult is the voliuiie bt fon? us ; wbirh, like most otlier works of Mr. Loudon , j 
exhausts tlie subject on f?bicb it treats, present iiif; tlie principles ns well mb the practice, in a flill und popular form. 

To siiareholders of cemeterieM nuil nUier.s huviti^ a piMctieiii connexion with the improvement of inti'mieiits, the " 
bonk is almost necessiiry ; nor will it be without inti'n-st to any one whose hobby aiubleii towards the mournful 
subject.’'— SpKrT.\TOH. 

LOW.-ON L.\NDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT 

of ESTATES ; comprehentfing the Relations between TiSudlord and Tenant, and the Principles 
andFonnsof Leases ; the Construction of Farm-buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, , 
and other Works ; and the Economy of Woods, Mines, &e. By David Low, F.K.S.E. 6cc. ’ 
8vo. [7 m ihe ■ 

LOW. -THE BREEDS OP THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS ! 

Of Great Britain, Described. By D.wid liow, Fjifj. F.R.S.E. Professorof Agriculture in the 
Univeynity of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Sweden; f.^rrfe- 
spunding Member of the t'onseil Royal d’ Agriculture de France, of the Socidtt^ Royale et 
1 entrnle, fkc. &c. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A. reduced from a Series 
of Oil Paintings, exccutetl for the Agricultural Museum of the University of F4inbiirgli, by 
W. Shiels, K.S.A. 2 vols. atlas quarto, with 56 plates of animals, beuntifiilly coloured after 
Nature, .■*'16. 16s. half-bound in morocco.— Or in four setmrate portions, as follow ; 

The OX, in I vol. atlas iiuarto, with 22 plates, ^£'6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

1'lic SHEEP, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 21 plates, ^6. 16s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 

Tho HORSE, in 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 8 plates, j 6‘3, hulf-l)Oiind in morocco. 

The HOG, In 1 vol. atlas ipiarto, with 5 plates, ^£’2. 28. balf-lMuind in morocco, 

LOW.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE SIMPLE 

IKiniKS of OIIBMI.'I’I'KY. By David U>w, Ksq. F.tt.S.F, Prof, of Agriculture in tho 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS OP PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; i 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the { 
Economy of the Farm. By D. l.ow'. Esq. F IL.S.E., l^’of. of Agriculture in University of Eilin- ; 

burgh. 8vo. 4th Edit, with Alterations and Additions, and above 200 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. ; 

MACAULAY.-CRTTTCAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- i 

TIlIHUTliD to tho BDINBUlMiH ItKVIBW. By the Bight Hon. Thomas Babinotoh 
MacauIaAY. 3d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OP ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. U. Macaulay, Esq. 5th Edition, crown 8vo. lOs. Gd. cloth. 

MACKENZIE. - THE PHYSIOLOGY OP VISION. i 

By W. Mackknzik, .M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of GIa.sgow. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, lOs. Gd. board.s. i 

MACKINTOSH (SIR .TAMES).-SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S ' 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to “ The Edinburgh Review.*' 
Collected and edited by his Son. 3 vold.^vo. [IntAepre»f. 

MACKINTOSH, &r.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jamks Mackintosh; W. Wallace, Esq.; and Robkut Bull, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 

8vo. with Vignette Titles, ,€3. cloth. • • 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. M aclkod, M.D. Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 172, 7b. cloth. i. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS 1 1 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Coniitrie.s, Places, and Principal Natural Object;', \ 
ill the WORLD. IL/ J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 2 thick vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Six l^rgc 
important Maps, jfc’4. cloth. : j ; 

“ TbP extent of information thia Dictionary agonla on tlio rpfcrrcfl to in itn title in truly flurprising. It | 

cannot fail to prove :i vadc -mecura to tlie atiulent, whose inquiries will be guided by its lig>it,an(l sHtisSeu by its clear ' .4 , 
and frequently elnboratiHl roniiminicfttions. Kvery public room in which commerce, politics, or litoral ure, iorins the ' 
subject of discussion, ought to be furnifllied with tliciie Toluinca." — U loub. Si 
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M'CULL0CH.~A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMKR(^TAL NAVIGATION. Uhls- 
tratcd with Maps and Plana. By J. 11- M‘Cullo<ih , Ewj. Metnbnr of tho Institute of France. 
An entirely New Edition, corrected throut^hout, eniarf^od, ami improved. One thick vol. 


“ Withont cxajfporntion onn of the moftt wonilerful rompilatioTiRof th»( «^e. Tlie ])o«’er ofeontinuouB lihoiir, the 
widi* ran^jn of innuirv, nnd the power of artixlicnl ttnisli, wliirli hnve hcen liroui^ht into pl.iy hy thin work, m-n 
proh,it(ly unrivnllrd in tlio history of liteniture. . . . .f’miu>!ue«l ivilli all jneviouH :iitejniUB to (.oinpile a coiiiiiierciiil 
dictionary , Mr. M'CuIIocIi’b npiN'iirs ns the ri>«lisii»ion of an idea whieh former projet-tors had eoneeived tw* xayuely 
to Ik.' able to carry into exiTution. It is BU|M*rior to thiMO all, unite iiB omeli for the spirit of judu iuus selertion 
brought by the author to hin task, as for any olhcriiutility. The great merit of the work is, that, while omiltiim 

nothing of esicntinl importuuep, it eontiins nothing that is useless or mrndv eiiiiihnms The meeessof theeftrlu-r 

editions of Mr. M'Cnlloch's I'lietioniirv is, after all, tin* hest proof of its merit : the f.u-ts attending it, nrfive that the 
nicreantilc, politie^l, and literary putilie wertr in want of such a work , atnl that they were satisfled witli the manner ■ 
In which Mr. M‘Cullorh had performed his task. N'o reader ran ris«? from the perusal of any one of the larger f 
articles witliout feeling thift no jirevious writer has concentraltsl ho murh valuable liifoi mation within so small a I 
cOQi|ians, or convevLsl his information in so agreeahle a style. And the remark is equal!) nppliciihle to all the mime- | 

rnuH articles of wnirh this crammed volume is eomposi*d It is, huh'iMi, invaluiihle as a hook of nrfen nee to tin ’ 

mercluint, the insurance-agent, the statesman, and the journalist; and its articles, tfrom the care ami talent with I 
which they are executed, tire oh well CHlculat(.tl to supply the w.mts of the patient inquin'r ns of the hurriml man of ! 
business. Mr. McCulloch occupies a high plaec amongst the authors of the day as n hard heailial original tliinker in 1 
political economy ; a stillliigher, as one of the most xculous .md succesHful' laboiirers in rendering that dcience 
popular ; but, of alt Ills publicatioiiB, his Commercial Dictionary is the one least likely to encounter the rivalry of :\ | 

work of superior or even equal value.” — Abridged from Tub Si*k'i;t\toii of March Id, 18G. j 

M‘CULL0CH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some Enquiries resnoctini^ their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress ol' 
the Science. By J. R. M‘Culi,och, Esq. New Edition, enlurjircd and corrected, 8vo. l.5s. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL OEOfiRAPIIY, 

Founded on the Works of Maltk-Hkun and BAi.nr, embrarinir an Historical Sketch of the 
l*ro^rpss of Geoirmphical Discovery, the Pt*incip1c.s (»f Mathematical and Physical* Geowniphy, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political anil .Social (kiiul il ion 
of all the Countrie.s in the World ; with niiirierons .^tati.stical Tables, .iiul an Alphabetical Index 
of 12,000 Names. One thick voi. 8vo. closely and beautifully printetl, aos. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

111 which the. Elements of that .Science are faniiliarly Kxfdained and Illustrated by Experiments, 
j Hfh Edition, enlai'jfed and corrected, 2 vols. fcp. 8vc.. I4s. cloth. 

; MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATUIUL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the Elements of that .Science are familiarly ex|>laiii(>d, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of Yoiinff Persona. 10th Eilition, enlai'ii^ed ’and corrcctihl by the Author, fcp. Hvo. 
with 23 Plates, lO.s. Gd. cloth, ' 

(‘f the General Properties of Bodies; thezUtraction of Gravity ; the LaAvs of Motion ; Compound ^ 
Motion; the Mechanical Powers; A.stronomy; (Jmi.scs of the Earth’s Motion; tin* I’lanels; ) 
the Eaidh; the Moon; Hydrostatics; the .Mechanical Proportion of Fluids; of Hprin!»:s. I 
Fountains, &r. ; PnouniAtics ; the Mechanical Properties of Air ; on Wind and Sound ; ( Iptics ; 
the Visual Anjfle and the Reflection of Mirrors; on Refraction and Colours; on the Structure * 
of the Eye, and Optical Instruments. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

III which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explaiued. 7th Edition (1839), revised j 
an<l enlarged, fcp. ftvo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Introduction; on Property; the Division of Labour; on Capital; on Wii^es ami Popnlntion ; on 
the Condition of the Poor; on Vulni; and Price; on Income; Income ^om iianded Property ; 
Income from the Cultivation of I.and ; Income from Capital lent ; on Money ; on Coiniuerce ; ; 
on i'orejj;;n Trade; on Expenditure and Consiiniption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON VE(HVrABLE PHYSIO- ' 

LOGY; comi)rebcn(liii;f the Elements of Bq^aiiy, with their appliciatioii to Agriculture. 

3d Edition, fcp. hvo. with 4 Plates, 9s. cloth. 

Introduction; on Roots; on Stems; on i..eavc8; on Sap; on Camhiiim and the peculiar Juices I 
of Plants; on the Action of Li^ht and Heaton Plants; on the .\atMrali/,ution of Plants; on ! 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plants; on the Action of Water on Planth; on the Artificial 
Mode of Waterin*? Plants ; on the Action of the Soil on Plants ; on the Propagation of Plants 
by Subdivision ; on Graftinsf; on the Multiplication of Plants by Seed; the Flower; on(’oin- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit ; on the Seed ; on the Clnssiiicution of Plants ; on Artificial Systems ; 
on the Natural System ; Botanical Geography; the.Infinence of Culture on Veffctation ; on I 
the DesemTation and Diseases of Plants; on the Cultivation of Trees ; on the Cultivation of i 
Plants which produce Fernienteil Litiuors ; on the <hilti vatioii of Grasses, Tuberous Roots, and 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary ^Jeffciables. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Und and Water. 2d Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. 8vo. with colourwl Maps, 
showinii' the comparative altitude of Alouiitains, Ss. G<1. cloth. i 

“This is BO far MijHTMir to thf u.iual rlasH of iii«nhTii bnuks, in wliii!li it is ihought ni'i'fssury to givf iiihtrui.tioii a | 
garnish of amusviAnt, that we fnmiot omit hi rei-onimpiiH it Ihtc.”-- .Q».* nrrnr.T Kr.vtf w , | 
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CATALOG UB OF NEW WORKS 


MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For ChiMren. By Mrs. Marcrt, Author of “ Mary’s Grammar,” ” Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. ISmo. 48. 6d. cloth. 

« In thww (’onvers'ntinn* Mrs. Marrrt travnlsi o»rr a. jfreat. dwl of ground, with hnr wontfd akill in adapting know- 
lrdtt€> tn the cnpHcity of the young. The nature of artu'iilate souiuIk. and the organM of apeech, tiie hixtnrv of mankind 
to mdiiiate th4> formation of different lanuuagea, the manner in whiL-li EnglUli has been indebted to Laiin, the pro- 
b-ible or po«aible origin of lartguage, and tlie me of cogiiomenH and nauu'H, are all famili.arly diaplayed in thia iaatruc- 
lire Uf tie volume.” — Spectator. 

MARCET. -MARY’S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Children. 7th Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 18mo. 3s. fid. half-bound. 

“ A sound :inil ainiplu work for the eorlioHt age.o.”— Qr.<RTBttLl Hetiew. 

MARCET.-TirU GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Oinversations shewing the Rules of tlie Game, and affording E.xamples of the 
maimer of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume in cloth, 8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETARLES, AND 

MINERALS. By Mrs. Marckt, Author of “ Conversations on Chemistry,” &c. 12mo. 2s. 

“ (.)ne of Mrw, Manefs rare.fully « ritten hooka of inatruction, in whioh natural hiatory la made pIoasHiit and intel- 
ligible for till! jonng.”— A tii r;> «r . m. 

MARCET.- CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND, for the U.se of Children. By Mrs. Marckt, Author of ” Conversations on Che- 
mistry,” &c. 2d Edition, with Atlditions, continuing the History to the Reign of George the 
Third, f»mo. 6s. cloth. 

The Second Part, continuing the History to the Reign of George HI. separately, Is. fid. cloth. 

“ .hivoiiilc Uti'raliirc will fri*<>ly own bow niurh it in lndebh'<l 1<i Mra. Mnrcet, not onW for the prrw-nt, hut all lior 
preri'iliiig woriia. Sho inijinrls iiitmost f» «lry «n«l dull dc-ttvila ; and, while alir leachea, bpgpta a lieHirr in her inipila 
for further krowb.'ilpc, a<> iilerm.iiitly i«np.i!te.d. Tlw«*e ‘ t Jonveraation**,’ ndmlralily aiiitod to the eapauiti** of diildren, 
m.ty be skimnKMl !nfv.-iiini<f<'<)U.sly by ‘ l■hitdri'n of a larger growth. — LrrEKanr GAaETiT. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Moth ku. A JjOgjicy to her Children. Post 8vo. Ss. cloth, gilt edges. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Capt. Marrvat, C.B. Author of “Peter Simple,” 

“ Masterman llLaily,” &t\ 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. boards. 

M A IIRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY ; 

Or, the Wreck of the Piicilic. Written for Young re«)ple. By Captain Marrvat. 3 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with ntmierous Engravings on Wood, 22s. Gd. cloth. 

*** ’I'he volumes aejHirateljt^ 78. fid. each, cloth. 

“Thebi'^tof Robinmiii C’ru^of’ft iiuhutouk «lowvnd:in1.!», and one of the moHt rnptivaling of modern children’s 
booko. The only dimmer iA, leiil parents utiould di^putt! witli their eliililren the po«Mr)»aion of it." 

Ui’ARTPnr.v Rbvirvi'. 

MARX AND WILLIS.-- ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE 

ellccted by the Progress of Civilization. By C. F. II. Mau.v, M.1>. Professor of Medicine iu 
the University of Gottingen, ; and R. Wilm.s, M.D. Member of the Royul College of 
Physicians, &c. Fcp. Hvo. 4». cloth. 

“ Tlji-f little iri'.'itiRe, nllhou>;h cvidi-nliy di-nigm tl for profrsyjioii.al in ruMal, ia perfi-rtly intelligible (i> tlic educated 
render ; and right glnd sliiill we Im‘ to see it exteiiwivi ly ein-olated out of the profehiiioii j it in a work which doaa hueli 
rriiflit to the liertrtu ami tlic iieads of ill. .lUihor!..’’— I.am et. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

C’ompriaing a General Introtluctory Outliiie of Universal History^, Antrient and Modern, and a 
.Series of separate Histories of every prin^pal Nation that e.vists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Mttrnl and ^cial (Hiaractcr of their resjtectivc inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners, and Customs, &c. By Bamuki. MAUNnRK. 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. 10s. 
cloth; bound in roan, Vis. 

“An eueyelopredia of iiist^iry in iniiiiiiturw — some liuiidmla uf voliimr^ comprrsNed into one. The .lulhor Arat 
giicN a genevid Kketeh uf .ineieiil and lUiHiern luNtory — .a nort of explanatory rliart by whii.h wr perceive the relationa 
of one ktiite and empire to :)i. other, uiid mark how tlieir bouiul.Ariea adraiii'e or recede, Ihictn.ite or become defined ; 
.and then fwrulNheH a neat ar.d eojiei*a- diitest of the hjitory of each kingdom or division of the world. The book ia 
an uiiivemiil aloreliousc of histnrical f.ieta, clausifletl, ehronoloitienlly arnmeed, linke.l lij Nim-inet iiarr.Alive, and 
brouuht down to tlie prew-nl tiiiiKN. To the l.iNtorii al Rtudoni, and to ail general reailei N, the woik is invaluulile for 
fonutaiit refen-nce, if only fur iIn eopioUtf and minutely -acniiute date*; and it fiiubt form an indiepeiifcablc uompla- 
inent to all hbrariea.” — H kitiis.via. 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, \ 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : contuining a ii* w niid enlarged Dictionary of the English 
Ijiiiguage, jnecodeil by a Compendious Graiumar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Gazetteer; a t.*oir*iR*iulioua Classical liictionary ; aClironologicalAniilyHiH ofGeiieral History; 
a Dictionary Of Law l enus, &C. &c. By Samuki. Maundkk.- 14tli Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. HIO, with two engraved Front ispieces, 8s. (kl. cloth ; bound in roan,* lOiii fid. 
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MAUNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Kncyclopaidia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including^ all Branches of 
Science, and every Subjw*t connectetl with Literature and Art. '1 he whole written in a familiar 
style, ndapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiriiif^ information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By SAMiri^L Maiindkr. 3d Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. svo. with engraved 
Frontispiece, lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 128. 

MAUNDER.-TIIE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Age. 
and Nations, /Pom the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a “ Supplement,” from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. By Samuki. Maunokk. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with engraved Fron- 
tispiece, 8s. 6d. cloth ; bound in roan, 10s. 6d. 

MAUNDER.-TnE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK : 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (ttriginal and selwded) for Every Day in the Year ; each 
Lesson recording some imi)ortaiit Event in General History, Biography, At. which happened 
on the day of the month under which it is placed, or detailing, in familiar language, inte- 
resting facts ill Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, inter$|>erspd with 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Examination being apiamded to each day’s Lesson, and the 
whole carefully adapti'd to Practical Tuition. By Samoei. Mauxuer, Author of “ The 
Treasury of Kuowle<lgc.” 2<l Edition, revised, l2mo. 5s. hound. 

MODERN SYRIANS; 

Gr, Native Society in Damascus, Aleppo, and the Mountains of the Druses. From Notes 
made during a Residence in those parts in 1841, 42, and 43. By an Oriental Student. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. ^ 

** A lively pirture of the ilnmpatlc tnflnnrrti, the moral and ixiHti, :«! i ondition,aniJ the (fenprnl iMinrarteilKtieit of tin* 
prtweut inliumlJinta of Syria, together M-ith a dewTiptlon of her wi nery, resnnn-ea, and tci|i(^ia|)iiy. U i* the work 
of ail inlidUKcnt and enterprising tourist ; and his aeumut of his ruiuhlus is very fMitcrtuiiang iiud aiihnuled." 

i.'MTP.I> SRUVICB GASITTR. 

MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. I 

New and only Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical I 
Prefaces. (Jollecled and Edited by Mr. AIo.^roo^fEKY. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and ! 
Seven other beautifully-engraved Plates, 208. ch»th ; or bouiui in morocco, gilt etlges, 36s. I 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Conipleti* in one voliime, uniform 
with liOrd Byron’s Poems. With a New Portrait, by (h'orge Kiclunond, engraved in the line 
manner, and a View of ^loperton Cottage, the Residence of the Pm*t, by Thomas (’reswick, | 
A.R.A. Medium 8vo. 218. cloth; or 42 s. bound in morocco, in the best tnanner, by Ilayday. j 
Also, an Edition in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Pj Plates ^3. 10s. cloth { 
morocco, ^ 4 . lOs. j 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition, 1 vol. medium 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 1.3 Engravings finished 
in the highest style of Art. 21 s. handsomely bound in clotb and ornamented; inoroiTO, 358; or, 
with India Proof Plates, 42s. cloth. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings, from Paintings by Westall, 
10s, fid. cloth ; or, hundsoincly hound in morocco, with gilt edges, Us. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Eilitton, imp. 8vo. illustrate<l with above 50 Designs by Maclise, etched on steel, je2. 2h, ; 
Proofs on India Pni»er, 4s, ; before Letters (of llhistratiuns only), .*6. 6s. [Jn t/te Vntt. 

The Poetry am] llrtii^ns will liolli be fnfirHvi-il, and each p.ige Mmounded with an Ornumcntal Dorder. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES.- 

Fifteenth Edition, with Erigrave'l Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered; or 13s. fid. 
handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


M00RE.-THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moork, Esq. Vols. 1 to .1, with Vignette Titles, ISs, cloth. 

[To hff rowpleted in one more volume. 

“ Mr. Moon' fiirtuii!itrly brin;^* to liit} bibours not only i-jin-iiHivi- lo.iriiinfi in tbf- rnrely Iroddca palh'< of Irivh 
liiatiiry, but atrirt inip.'ii'tiulitv, rrndiTnJ »t»iU inon* rli-ar hiicI uin-hniproniiHiriff by an t’nmd'linir love of Jiberty. Kvirry 
pa(re of bin work rontnina eviib.'iice of ipscarch; and iiiiiumerable pHswtgea niigiic be eitvd in proof of tlio indetiendeut 
Rud truth-bvrkin^ fijuril of Ibo author."— AxuiiNJri'jt. 


MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

3d Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vu. with 34 beautifully-coloured Engravings, 10s. half-bound* 

MORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

Gontaining those Agents known to cause Death in the Hor.se; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the'^'issues, and Tests. By W. J.T. Morton. 12rno. Gs. in case; on rollers, 8s. fid. 
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MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine; containing the Subetancen employed at the Royal 
Veterinary (Jolk^e, with an attempt at their classihciition, and the Pharmacopoeia of that In- 
Btitution. Uy W. J. T. Morton. 3d Kdition, 12nio. 10s. cloth. 

MOSELEY. -THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

N ERRING AND AlumiTKCTURE. By the Rev. H. Mosklby, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Kinjr^s Collette, London; and Author of “Illustrations 
of Mechanics,*’ &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodents and Diaj^rains, 24s. cloth. 

/‘Tjip wiirV of Mnsplry i.s .m plalmintp, pri)fi>ai:cl, acnirate, anrl {.■Ic^nnt ahatrnrt, and nurdy xnathemotical 
diuipiUititui nil Ok- tlK-oirtiiui jirinciplcH nf mccliacUv ; and will Berv* to iui-n;ai«c the uuUtor’t nigh reputation iw ii 
mat) icni.i 1 ir i.in."— A Til Ji N .i: i; M . 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By th“ 1U‘V. H. MosriiiY, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Kin(f*s 
Colleue, London ; hoinp: the First Volume <»f the Illustrations of Science by the Professors of 
Kinjr’s Gollcffc. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MliLLEIL-INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 

of MYTHOLOGY. By C. (). Mullkr, Author of “The History and Antiquities of the 
Doric Race,” &c. Translated from the Gorman by John Lcitch. 8vo. uniform with “ MUller’s 
Dorians,” 1 's. cloth. 

“(.MpiiripK away Ihi- ohm urity and confii«.ion in which mythnlug)' were Mivdopeil by th« gloases of the later and 
more iirlilii-ial aai-h, MiiUi r has n^luiYil it to its primary idiiiiifiitii ; and dittenlangling the beautiful legends of anti- 
quity IViiin till- rriiwi! of jiinTilitii-s by wJiicIi they were dcl\iinii-d, presentcid them to thi' world in tiie gracehil form in 
whieli tliey oriniiially sprang fi orn the mint rit'|iiiputar suiKTstition. In tlji« lie has reuderwl no important service, not 
only to thove who wisli to olilain a l.hontugli imdi rstandiiig of the i;!i.trnf;ter and literature of the ancient Greeks, but 
toeniiuirijifs into iiumtal iiliilo'' 0 |iliy anil tin- liNtory of n.itural religion. A.t Uie same, tinie.the aruteneasand aobricly 
of liii. make him a safe cuide to the prnet’ieal student. liU work has now been ailmirably tTunslated by Mr. 

Leiteh, whn.'.e version, nunbiuiie,' fieedoiu, tideiily, and elegance, is all that can W wished.” — MoiLMiao CnaoMiCLk. 

MURRAY. -EA'CYCLOPyEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Cotnprisiuir a corriplcte Description of the Rnrth: exhibitinp: its Relation to the Heavenly 
Botlics, its Physical Strncttire, the Natural History of ttach Gountry, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, i'oiitical luslitiitions, and Civil and Social ^tate of all Nations. By Hugh MukkaV, 
F.R.S.P^: ufi.sisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geoloey, &c. by Professor 
Jaiuesou; Bolauy, A'C. by ."'ir W. J. Hooker; Zoolo;ty> &c. by W. 8wainson, Esu. New 
F.ditioii, with Sup|)lcuieut, briuitlue: down the Statistical Information contained in tne work 
to Dec. 1843 ; with 82 Maps, tiruwti by Hitiney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other Engravings on 
Wood, from Diviwiiufs by.Swainson, T. rdindseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing; the most 
reran rkubli! Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. I vol. 8vo. containing 
upwards of l.'iOO iiages, .^’3. cloth. 

*»* The .SupphKMKNT, containing the most important Recent Information, maybe had 
scparatchh price Is. 

NIC0LAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indis))en8able for ascertaining the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Prc.sent Time. By Sir Hakki.s Nicolas, K.C.M.G. Second edition, corrected throughout. 
I vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 'I'itle, (is. cloth. 

f, “ Wc stviiiigly ivi-nmirn nd til hisforii-al student:! I!if rliia" .and nrrnratt * Chronohigy of Hintory,’ by Sir Ilarriv 
^ic-.ola*i, which conliiins all Ihu inrniiii.Tliua that i nn las luactirally required.” — CluARTt{Hl.T Kevixw. 

OWEN. -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIGLDGY GF THE INVKRTKHRATH A.NIM Al-S, delivered at the Royal College 
of Siirgeon.s ill IHl.'i. By UiciiAun Owk.n, F.H.S. Hiiiiterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by William White (kiuper, jM.R.C..S. and revised by Professor Owen. With 
Glossary and liiilc.x. Hvo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, Us. cloth. 

“ Uy all who know tin- imii'nt.'inci* of Profi.sRor t)wi;i»*.s laboni's in the vasjt field of compiir.ativp nnatomy, thik work 
will hi; ti.Tilcil witli ilclkdit. Jl luih of the anal '-niv of Iiivrrti-briita. Although dflivered to mfrlicnl men, the 

U ctnii !• iTiiilain a V!l^t iiinoimt. of maltei iiili?rrMtiTig to alt wliii wiah to know something of the wondcrliil Inwa which 
I'owiii till- slrui-tnrc and fum tioiis of aiiiiiiiiteil IxMiigit. Wi< can also iiM-'omniend them as I>«.'ing adnriirublo examples 
of tlie apiplieatiuii of the prineiides of indiiclivi; nciimcv to the stuiiy of organised mailer.” 

'Dr. Liudlcy, in Tm k Oakuis?ik«s’ riiMOTiicr.it. 

*** A Second and coucliidiug Volume, being the Lectures (On Vertebrata) delivcreil by 
Prof. Gwen during the iiresent session, is in the Prees. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or, histructious to Young Married l^'-dicson the Management of tlicir Households, and the 
Riigulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Married IJftj. By Mrs. 
AV. Parkks. 3th Edition, fcp. 8vo. 9 a. cloth. 

Social Relations— Household Concerns— the Ki,;iilation of Time— Moral and Religious Duties. 

PARNELL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Wherein the Principles on which Roads siiould be made are explained and illustrated by the 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by'l'homas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
Ro^. By tho Right Hon. Sir Hen ky Parnell, B art., Hon. Memb. lust. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly ctilargeil, with 9 large plates, jei. Is. cloth. ^ 
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PEARSON.-PRAYERS FOR FAMILIES: 

Consisting- of a Form, short but comprehensive, for the Morning^ and Evenings of every day in 
theweek. Selected by the late E.rKARSON, D.D. Muster of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge?. 
To which is prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Editor. New Edit. 18ino. 2s. fid. cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRO- 

NOMY. By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S,, &c., Rector of South Killworth, 
Leicestershire, and Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Plates, jfj, 7s. hoards. 

Vol. I contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Cclc.stial observa- 
tions ; and a popular explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been usefully employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of A^yusting 
and Using them. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATIIOLOUY ; 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse; with tlieir modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure; embracing the doctrines of the English and French 
Veterinary Schools. By W. Peucivam., M.K.C.S. Veterinary Surgeon in the 1st Life Guards. 
Vol 1, 8VO. pp. 840, 10s. fid. boards ; Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 436, 14s. boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE ANATOMY OP THE HORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By tV. Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. pp. 478, £\y tdoth. 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations ou the Dictctical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal MetropoliVhii aiiiT other 
Katnblishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. Hy .Ton. Pekei ra, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of “ Elements of Materia Mediea.** 8vo. Ifis. cloth. 

“ In vnluahlc Ui tlie tirofivaioniil, ond interesting » vpn the pejieiitl re.idor. It io wiittr-n in Hint elear nnil racy style 
■whieli eiuiracteriftes In:, 1’i'n‘iru'H writings, and wliieh iios'-essen kucIi elinrins far thow who like m'.ienlilii-. hookh when 
they are not ‘ loo dry.' We may, in Ibic:, nrmumnee It well worthy of the auUior of the best work ou Materia Mediua 
and ThfTaiieutics of the age in whiiili he lives.”— CJ ijemist. 

PHILLIPS.- AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

KALOGY; comprising a Notice of the Characters and Kloinents of Minerals; with Accounts 
of the Places and CircumstHnees in which they arc found. By William Fhillivs, F.L.S. 
M.G.S.,&c. 4th Fidition, considerably augnieiited by K. Allan, IMLS.E. 8vo. numerous 
Cuts, J2s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FiaURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 

PAI./EOZOIC FOSSlI,9 of OOKNWAI.L, DEVON, Bml WEST SOMEttSKT; abaervMl in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Ihiblislied by Order of the Ijonls t'oiiiinisNioiicrs of 11. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, <J». clutli. 

PHILLIPS.--A GUIDE TO GKOLOGY. 

By John Phi llips, F.R.S.G.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, Gs. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.».G.b., &c. 2 vols. fcp.bvo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts, 
12 b. cloth. 

PORTER.- A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R..S. Author of ” The Progress of the Nation,” See. J vol. «vo. with 
Vignette Title, and 30 F.ngravings on Wood, fis. cloth. 

P0RTER.-A TREATISE ON* THE MANUFACTURES OF 

PORCKEAIN AND HLASS. UyG. R. Vokteb, Ksq. KK-H. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Title and 50 Woodcuts, fis. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LGNIXYNDKRRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board «f Ordnance. ByJ. E. Portlock, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POSTANS.- PERSONAL ORSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

The Manners and CustouLS of its Inliabitauts, and its Productive Capabilities : with a Narrative 
of the Recent Events. By t’ant. Postans, Bombay Army, lati* Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with new Map, coloured Frontispit^e, and other Jllustrations, I8s. cloth. 

“ For thv imprest ing d«t.iil& oftho ninnnrrR imJ ciivLtin# nf thr Sinilhi^DR of all rla^spR, iird the variouR partiruliirs 
which make up the ^pppriptiDn of the ri.Jinlry, we refer the reailcr to Capl. I'cMtana' valuable work, which cannot fnil 
to afford him fi#uul information nnd amusement.’’ — A viayic Jocrnal 
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POWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

From the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. By Baden Powell, M.A.,Savilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vig;nette I'itle, 6b. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

avo. The last part published is Part 10 for 1842, Cs. cloth. 

PYCROFT (REV. J.)-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

adapted t*» every Taste and ('apa<;ity ; with Anecdotes of Men of Letters. By the Rev, 
James Pycrovt, B.A. 'trinity (‘ollejre, Oxford ; Autlior of “ l.atin Grumniar Practice,” and 
“ Greek Grninninr Practice.” Fcp. 8vo. Cs. Ctl. cloth. 

“ .\ lifiok of unqursfionahli* utility ami sound adviro, (loriijni'd chiffly to rncnmnimd and indicalo tho studT of con- 
vrni 'lit I'pitoiiiuB bvfuvo tin- ilidibi rail- |M‘ias;J of tin* work* in hiatory, philoHvphy, religion', biogru- 

pl y, and otlii^r br.iiu'hDN of knou'lL-ilg«, aiul Utcii only nq much tt» ineliuHtiua may auggtwt.'’— A' i'MCSAIIm. 

REECE. -THE MeDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Cleriry, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; r,oin[>risin{' a complete Modern Dispensatorv, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
firnishin; Symptoms, Cau-ses, Prevention, Cure anti Palliation, of the Diseases incident to the 
II uinaii Frame. By 11. IIkkck, M . D. lute Fellow of the Royal f^ollcf^e of Surgeons of Loudon, 
&c. 16th Edition, 8vo. jip. 601), 128. boards. 

i REID (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 

' PRACTKTK of WARM ING and VEN flLA'rjNG, with Preliminary Remarks on Health and 

Length of Life. By I). H. Reid, M.1>. F.R.S.E. 8vo. With Diagrams, and 320 Engravings 
on wood. 168. 

'rile olif.!ct of this work is to facilitote the more general introduction of Systematic Venti- 
lation in Public iiuildings and Private Dwelling-houses, and An Mines, Ships, and Manu- 
fnctorics. 

“A viTy ili'vi r, iniri'tiii'ui, and leiinud firatiM', of priirlloM utility nnd eonrrru to all cliuwea of people. Almo»t 
i viT) piiiiit Ilf isi'w in whicli tin.' siil.j**«'tr: of Warming and vfiitilntiou cun be taken Ik presented to tiie reader iu thie 
iiiiistcrly u'nrk ; tbey are fiurMUed in public and private buildinge, in cimrt'hea and chapela. in 8hi]iB, manufacturieii, 
and miilcs. 'I'lie di.tiuln arc very cui inus, anil greatly asalNU-d in etti'ct by the prufuac employment of dlagramit and 
'w-ui)dcut!i. Every thing la dour, in sliurl, to ir.iike the informaUun neceptablv to non-prufcesiunal readers, ue well at 
available for the imcs of Iht nrehitoet und phyt.ieiuu.”— E xaminkii. 

REPTON.-TIIK LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITKCrURK of the late Hiimphuv Kbpton, F.sq. ; l>eiiig his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and scientitic liitroduction> a systematic Analysis, 
a Hiographicsl Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
&c. Grigiimlly publislied in 1 folio anti 3 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. 8vo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Kngraviugs, and Portrait, 30 b. cloth; with coloured plates, 
^£3. 68. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN- 

ENGLf.Sil DICTIONARY, compiled from the best sources, chiefly German. By the Rev. 
J. E. RiDDi.B, M.a. 3d Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 31 b. M. cloth. 

%* .Sei>arHtely~The English-Latin part, 10s. 6U. cloth ; the English-Latia part, 31s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcont-pockot. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Kiddlk, M.A. Royal 32mo. 48. bound. 

“ A nioHl upi'ful little Irxii mi tu tlie efniriil render who may wiBh for an iireomnioil.'itinc interpreter of *uch Latin 
ivordn or •x-nti'iircx ns iii;iy be iMicounteied in every diiy'H i;asual literary exerciim. It in at once copioue and 
hucriiu't.” — MoMNiJin Hkhm.ii. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER ; 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instriictioa for Young Persons. By the Rev. J. E. Kiddle, 
M..\. Fcp. 8vo. Gh. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL CIIRONOLOGY ; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Ciiurch, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, anti the Course of Secular Events; the Limits of the 
(Munch and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
liistitutioTiM, and Discipline; Ecclesiastical Writers. Tlie whole arranged according to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Scvei^, Periods. To which are added. Lists of CounciLs and 
Popt‘s, Ihitriurchs, and .ArchViishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 
Author of” The Complete Latin Dictionary.” 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

RIVERS.-TIIE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE ; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the due leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; their History amt mode of Culture. By T. Rivkks, Jun. 3d Edi- 
tion, corrected and improved, fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

“ Mr. FivpfH in the brut nutlidrity ou Ihe .Mibjpct of flic i-iiltivalJiin of tin* Vdsc ; his book in uncxrcptlonable and 
coniin-ulitasivCjand suppUoA, uulccil, all tlie inronmilion n'g.iiding tliv various variatk'Bjtfi.nl bp drsired." 

Uxntunan’n Uaoiziki, 
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ROBEllTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By James Roukrts, Gardener to M. Wilson, Esq.-Eshton Hull, 
Yorksliire. 12ino. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

ROBERTS. AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY of the Terms and liBnjfuatfe of GEOIAJGY ; desif^ned for the early Student, 
and those who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Rodekts. Frp. 68. cloth. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By K. Robinson, D.D. Author of “Biblical Researches.” Edited, 
with careful revision, corrections, &c. by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all thcdilTcrcnt SpecAs of Culinary Vegetables, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them by Natural and Artificial Means, and 
the best Modes of Cooking them ; alidiabetically arranged. Together with a Descriirtioii of 
the Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Kecollections o^ the Life of Ph ilip Miller, 
F.A.S., Gardener to the Worshipful Cutnnany of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rooeiis, 
Author of ** The Fruit Cultivator.” 2d Edition, fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

“ Hngcni’B ' VcfintaMp CulGvAtnr ' in an useful Iwok ."—Prof. Limlloy, in Tjiu (JiiauNiLXV. 

R0ME.-THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols* fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, . 

Illustrated by Coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect ; and accompanied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayliiig Fishing. By Alfred 
Ronalds. 2d Edition, with 20 Copperplates, coloured, 8vo. I4s. cloth. 

R0SC0E.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, Gs. cloth. 

SANDBY (REV. G.) -MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS : 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev Gkokok Sandhy, Jun. Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmhaiii, Siilfulk ; Domestic Chui>iain to tlic Right Hon. 
the Earl of Abergavenny. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

A Look -written Ly h t'lergymiin well known l»c a nnm of lii«h rlinrnctrr, Rreat. nml i-Iear iulelirct, ejuilU 

turning Hiipjiowil illutiionK into facts, provinir tiieir renlity by >« cloud of u itiicssch in nilditioii to liis own eii.>pricwi.'i*, 
anti neenuntinB on piiilnooiihicul pi-inei]ilCK for Hocming minules, lit lief in which tniit liccri net down tin ovidenoe 
either of Oic gronsest, ignor.iinu*.' or the wildent intitinily ! We look u|M*n tlie (ippe.Tr.mce of Mr. Snnilhy’n volume aa 
an im|ujrtiint event in the jirogre-sfi of philuKophy, for It is iinj*ot!sihU; to nu.spirl Die nuthor of eiliier folly or 
cluirliitaniain. His cohch arc souerly stated, his retcioiiiiigs logical, and his deduc.tiouh inevitable."— I mij.^n Njcvvb. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARAGTER. By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition, fcp. 8vn. 6.s. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influei.cc; A^alne of I.«tter8 to Woman; Importance of Religion to Woman ; 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; .Scripture illiistrative of Finnale CJharacter; 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects ; Female Romance ; Female Education ; FemalB 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. Ts. 6d. cloth. 


Young Wife; the Young Mother. ^ 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE 

ELEMENTS of ARITH.METIC and ALGEBRA. By W. Scoi-r, Ksy. A.M. and F.R.A.3. 
Second Mathematical Piolessor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Second 
Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. 8vo. ICs. hound. 

<* I’hia rxafillcnt. tnniti^e in ndiuirnldy .-wlapfcil for Uic purpowi which it is intended t.o answrr, nml certain to jwot#* 
as inmieiit ly heucfifial to the interests and errditof the Inslitulion as it is honourable to Pr<if. Scott’s tnlentM. It 
is, we perceive, tiie firet of a series wbirb is to constitute a gcncriil roursr of nialheiriatics.Hiid which, w hen coinnietd, 
will be ou iitvaluahle addition to the c.vHh- hooka already in um: aaSandlmrst ” — 1 .'mi3-£u Skilvick CAEfi-rrE. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY. By John Nabrikn, F.R.S and R.A.S. l*ro- 
fessor of Mutheinutics in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 3rd Volume 
of the Sandhurst Matbemaiicul Course. 8\^. [Just ready. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting of the first Four and Sixtk Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson : with the principal Theorems in ihroitortion, and a 
Course of ITactical Geometry on the Ground ; also. Four 'lYacta relating to Circles, Planes, 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By Mr. Nahhien, Professor of Mathematics 
in the Royal Military CoH'ege, Sandhurst. Being the First Volume of the Samlhiurst Course 
of Mathematic*. 8vo. with many diagrams, 10s. Gtl. bound. 
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SAVAGE -A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

By William Savagk, Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printinf^/’ and a Treatise 
On the Pro^Miratioa of Printing' Ink, both Black and Coloured.** In 1 voi. 8vo. with numei-ous 
DiagrutiKs, jfc l. 68. cloth. 

SCOllESBY.-MAGNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Scorksby, D.I). F.U.S.L. and K. &c. &o. Coinprising Investigations 
concerning the 1.4iws or Priiiciplea afleeting the Power of Magnetic Steel Platea or Bars, in 
combination as well as singly, under various coiulitiuns as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
&c. as also concerning the comparative Powers of ('ast Iron. Part 2, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Part 1, with Phites, 5s. 

SCOTT.-TllE IIISTOBY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scojt, Bart. New edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OF 

Ills SHIPWRECK^ and consequent Discoveryof certain Islands in the (Caribbean Sea: with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 17S3 to 1749^ as 
written in bis own Diary. Edited by xMisk Jane Porter. 3d bklition, with a New Nautical 
and (Jeographical Introduction, coiitaituiig J'lxtraids from a Paper by Mr. C. F. Collett, of the 
Royal Navy, identifying the islundK descrilxHl by Sir E. Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21 b. cloth. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From ('hautrer to Withers. With Hiograpliical Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
30s. cloth ; >Yith gilt edges, 318. Od. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. Aikin. 
1 vol. 8vo. I8s. cloth j with gilt edges, 2Us. 


' Till' ))i'rii1iiir foiituro nf twii wuik-'i : 
t; I'iirc liciiif; tiiki'ii tliat mucIi ]M>vni!« oulj- n 


«, that thA Poi-m« nrii printed entlro, without mutilatlou or abridV' 
ri> jncluik'il an arc iit for tha perusal of youth, or for reading aloud. 


SHAKSPMARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SlIAKSPKARK; in which nothing is added to the' Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which caniiot with propriety be roiulaloiid. By T- Bowdlkr, 
Es(|. K.K.S. Seventh Edition (1839), 1 large vol. 8vo. with 36 Illustrations after Smirke, &c. 
3US. cloth ; or 31 8. 6d. gilt edges. 

**♦ A Library Edition, without Illustrations, 8 vols. 8vo. j 6’4. 148. 6d. boards. 

SHELLKY, &c.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN ITALY, SPAIN, ami IMRTIJGAL. By Mra. Shkiiky, Sir I). BaswarER, 
J. Montuomkry, &c, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo, with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

SITELLEY.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Ml'S. Shelley, and others. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 128. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST : 

^ Its Rise, Progress, and Iaws ; with < Miservatioiis to make any one a Wliist Player ; containing 
also the Laws of IMquet, Cassino, Kcait<;, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *. 
7tb Edition. To wliich are added, Precepts for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * "* *. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS ; 

Or, of tlie Origin, Progress, and Fall of Fn*edoni in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By j. C. L. 
De iSisMON 1 ) 1 . 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, I'Js. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY /)F THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

ElM PIKE. Comprising a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
Dk SisMoNDi. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

SMITH.-TIIE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, .M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Liuua’an Society, &c. 
0 vols. 8vo. .i^'3. 128. boards. 

Contents .- -Vols. I. to IV. Tlie FLOxwERiNa Plants and the Ferns, ^£"2. Ss. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 12s. — C ryi't»)oamia ; comprising the Mosses, Hepatiew, Lichens, Characeaf, 
and Alga*. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Vol. V. PxVrt 2, 12s.— The Fungi— completing ^hc work, by Sir J. W. Hooker, and the Rev. 
M. J. Bkhkelky, F.Ji.S. &c. 

SMITH. -COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. K. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
12mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. ^ 
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SMITH.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

by Sir J. K. Smith, late President of the Liiinenn Society. 7tli Kditiun (1833), corrected ; in 
wiiich tlie object of Smith’s “ G'ramiimr of Botany” is combined with that of the “ Introduc- 
tion.” By Sir William J.ack.son Mookkr, K.H., LL.1),, &c. 1 vol.8vo. np. 522, 30 Steel 

Plates, 16s. cioth ; with the Plates coloured, 12s. 6d. cloth. 

SMITIT.-TIIE AVORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, pp. 1412, 368. cloth. 

'I IjIa oullr-ction ronBiotR of tiu' ouUior’N contrilmtions to the Kiiinburgli Itcricn’, Tetpr Pl}7nley'i I.rttara on the 
Cathnlicw, and utlU‘r miecelliineouM worke. 

By the same Author, 2d Edition, 

LEXTERS on AMERICAN DEBTS. First printed in "The Morning Chronicle.” 8vo. 6d. 

SMITH.-LETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CATHOLICS, 

to my Brother Abraham who lives in the Country. By Pktbr P^ymlky. 21st Edition, 
post 8vo. pp. 200, 78. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS DE POMBAL. 

By Joii N Smith, Private Secretary to the Manpiis J)e SaUlaim. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 
and Autographa, 218. cloth. 

ThcRo Meinnirn of. tliia Jllu.slrions PortuirneRe StateKnian, rlr8i|;iiiitoil hy his rountrymr-n fhp “GRBtT SfABUtMa ” 
contain dct iila of UiP terrible eiirtlii)u:tke iu 17ft5 — tlip energy of Ptitiil>al n’li th:il nwfnl iK-piwion — tlic pstiihlislimoiit 
f>f tlip Opiirtn Wine Cunipuiiy — tlie Imke of .Avoiro's pitnRjiir.acy — rupture uith tlie Cnni t of H(»Tne — Ntr.angp liuHio itj.i- 
tiouNiif thp.Ipi)uit Mnlagriihi — Bupprexsion of Ui#‘ .leauit order ttinmghoiit ICtiro]>e ellpptpil by I'otiili.-il’S Piicrgy ntnl 
nddrettP — family comnapt and war witli Fraure end Spain — i'xten».iv»‘ ipformH and lli»iiri!,hiiig cfindilioii of Pi>rluj:nl — 
di:uth of the king — Pomhal'a rexignation, eauminiition, scnlptici*, illnoKs, and death. ThP uIioIp iiiUTBiK-rsed'ttiUi 
eatraoth from tlie deapatchea of Mr. Hay, Lord Kinnoull, Mr. Wiilpolc, lA-p. ni>Ter lipfore pnlilixlipd. 

SMITH.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES 

OF TUK WF.AI-TH OK NATIONS. Uy Adam Smith, 1,I..D. With n I.ife of the Aitthor, 
an Introductory Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Disiiprtations. By J. R. M'Culloch. 
New Edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlarged, Hvo. with Portrait, ;£‘l. Is. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introiiiictions n**d .Notes. Complete in one volume, medium 
8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, uniform with Hyroii’.s Poems and Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, 21s. ; or -128. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by Hayday. 

Also, on Edition in lO vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait and 19 Plates, d 2. lOs, 

The following may be had, separately, in cloth : — 

JOAN of ARC .1 vol. 58. I TIIALABA 1 vol. 5s. 

MADOC 1 vol. 5s. BALLADS, &c 2 vols. lOs. 

CURSE of KEHAMA 1 vol. 5.s. 1 RODERICK 1 vol. 58. 

SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS; 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, Esq. and 
K. Bell, Ksq. 5 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles,.^'!. JOs. cloth. 

SPACEMAN. - STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Manufactures, Commerce, and Population of the 
llniU’d Kingtioni of Great Britain anil its Dependencies, brought down to the year 1843. 
Compiled from Official Returns. By W. F. Spaceman, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 162, 5a. cloth. 

SPALDING.-TIIE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

“ Tho author of Uii!! work w.ib m younit man ofun-iif jircnnise, ivlm griidnotcd nt tlio T.iindon I’nivprsily in ISJO, and 
died eiirlv iu the jirexc-nt yeur, .it tiicf'ijMi of Uooii Hopi-, to wliii-li jilnn? In* lunl rf^miri-d to rtH-ruif iiifi Mfrenatli, 
shiittFreii liy int«i)xe iiiplicitioii to Ktiuly. Tlie nork winch he li.'o. iet'l hohinil licurs tnn-i-x of 1 1hiiiking mind, which 
ntiglit liuve done mui fi in tin- field of Hcieiice. Mr. Spilding’h ti-cii1i>e is moihrllcil In i ffri-al. extent on the writings 
of Unit great ethical WTiter, llishoji Hullcr ; :iiid tlii! whole work is throui^hout thoughtfully and eh'iinenlly writteu.” 

AT«KN.atllit. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the .Aulhor of ”'rhc Moral of Flowers.” 2d Edition, I vol. royal 8vo. with 23 beautifully- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, .^'1. I Is. 6d. cloth. 

SP00NER.-A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, and DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE; comprehending the Com- 
parative Anatomy of these i»arta in other Animals, embracing the subject of Shoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Ranomile and Effects of various Important 
Opiwarions, and the best methofls of performing them. By W. C. Spoonek, M.R.V.C. 
12ino. jip. 398, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

STEBBING.- THE HISTORY dF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

ft-oin its Foundation, to a.d. 1492. By the Rev. M. Steuiiino, M.A. &c. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 

with Vignette Title-, 128. cloth. 

STEBBING. -THE- II TSTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H? Strubino. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, i2s. cloth. 
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STEAM ENfilNE, BY THE ARTTZAN CLTHE 

A 'rrt’alise on tho Stoam Kinnuc. Hy tho Ah'i'i/ax Ci.t n. Nos. 1 to 4, 4to. is, mrli. kp\vo< 1. 
Tt) b»i conipU'HMl in ‘24 Montlily Parts, oat.li illiistrali'il liy a SIim-I PJatr utkI sovoral NVuixlcuis. 

This work will Ji coinpU'tt* nccount of tin? .SloaiiJ ICnsrioo a.s iipplinl to Alino.s, Mills, 
Kniinays, and Stoani Navigation; will rontain Prartiral Kuhs iuol Ivvainplcs of tlni best 
Mai liinn y; and will lio irpifsontativc. of lln* jiresonl static of .'ti aio Scn-nrir in Kn^iund. 


“ Til'- tr ’.iliM' Is i 

^kiicul. Ill -, S.-I It 

ati:<ri':.» till- 


Uirl^-sl tty till- .s 

. 'iU' ly , IS t‘:n 

•1 t'lis'iiuno y 


■li‘\i-nu-s:. 'lint MVMi i'.y wln- 'l rii-lm 
' .III i'iJjri-, 111 :if'Vii :!:■ iin|>.iilii: 
tl :tnil i:i:iiiiii 


In ■ till' I 'lull it i' Ii-i-n illlisf riitril 'will) 
iiii;‘i.s(. i.r si.ii.mil ;iif'i.>nii.atL>.^rj 

... Y f.:n)iii.s'ii I.I.. 


STERl/S Sini'MASTKK'S .ASSIST .VjT, 


And OWNI'dr.-^ M.WrAL ; ronf tiinin-;: inrorniidion Pfoossary for persons ronnoctod with 
.Morcantilc AlVairs; consistiii”- of tin- Ktv'nlatioii Arts (*f tJii? (hi.stoins fur the l.hiitod Kiiig;> 
iloni, ami Hriti.di Possos-dons jihroatl ; Naviiiation Laws; Rruistry Arts ; Dutios of Custoiiis 
of tin* Lndod K iiii^-doni, tin* llritish Plantations iti .Ann-rira, <'anad-i, and Ish- of Man, in tho 
l‘'ast 1 ndii's, ('apt*, of (tonil Hop*-, New* t'tndh W.-drs, .ind \'jin l>i<*niaiPs f.iind ; Srmn.^'flinif 
.-Vets ; I ilidiiLiO 1 lii'ou^houl I'.iiiriatid and Si.‘ottand : Insuraiwi's ; t'oninn'n’isil 'rn*atirs ; Dock 
C-'liarjics (01 .-sitippin*^, &i-. Now p.dition, corr(.*(-t»*d by .1. SriKfM.VN, .S(i:r(*tary to the Ka-st 
India and (’liina Assoi'iation. Witlt '.Paldos of .Monic.s, \Voi;;hrs, Aifasnrc.s, and l-ixcliaii^os. 
liv Dr. Kkoi.y. Willi a .'^npplcioont. 1 vol. svo. .y. 1. Is. cloth. 

STI'PllKNS.-A MAXU.VLOr BRITISH OOLEOITERA ; 

(ir, Itl'lKTLK.*' : containini;' a Description of all Mtc Spc'cics of Iti.clh s hit herto a.scertaiin?d to 
inliftbil (beat IbiTiiin and licland, Nc. With a 0»mpl(‘ti.t lndc\ of the flcncia. IJy J. K, 
.Si'Ki’HKNs. p. L.S. .\nilnit' of “ Illustrations of Kmomoloi^y.'’ I vol. post 8vo. 14s. clolh. 

STRONH.-GREKC!': .VS A RIXGDOM: 

.V iSialis^fi'al inii ot tii:it ( 'oiintry : its Law.s, ('oinint*r(*f', Rc.sooitc.s, Public Institutions, 

.\tiiiy, Navy, iNc. -from the arrival (.»f Kin;^ (>lho, in 1N3;J, down to tin* present time. Pront 
(tliicial Documciilii :onl Amln ntic ;*^(mrci s. Hy PiiKnf.KiCK Stk(»xo, Lsip (anisid at .Athens 
for the Kiimdoms of Ihi, ari.i and Hanover. .Svo 15s. cloth. 

Sli!\F.Mi:RIiV (MRS. TEId.V).-TIIE MOTH KB'S PRIMER; 

a Lillie t’liild’ . Pir.si Steps in niaity ways. Hy Mr.s. Pi:i.i\ So.mm i<:ni.v. Pep. svo. ]>rinteil 
tn colours, with a Proidispict.t* draw n on zinc by W'iiliuin -Mulrcudy, K.A. Is. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY : 

Coiitaini!i£*- nearly ( tin* Iliiiidred.Scrnnms by the followini; eininenr Divines. AVilh .Votes, Sir. 
by the Kev. T. P. j)i noi.v, D.D. 


Ai'i'iil'l'. I . 11 ^ 

S'Vl.lT 

Up. 


M.iit'iJ 


() lols. fep. Svo. with .’*5i\ Portraits, 3ds. 

.•\ n '•!ili-:ii'.>!i .V <rr-« I 'i nli-'M-r W’hiii. 

I’Mtt •' to.'. .\iv!i. \i:.. 

. i>r. f!l. 


if N.'.il.ind) 


II .»•.], 


I 


.l•l.^l;ll;l (jiipii) 

M.iuain 
HoI'it; H-ill 
.1. ill lll«-lt 
■\. Iriiin; 


•loth. 

W . .I.-I'.r- 

r . w, !., 

II. II. .MjI.i.iii 

ii. .MiiVi'lir:iii 
Tl.iiiiiiH 

■1. H. spiy 

Syilfi. y SiiiiTli 

'J‘l;iilil,l ’1 DM li^iili 


DISCOURSE ON THE 


ill. I n-y ' ( ’i:iii.|l. i- ' SiiiiUl.'-.viiit!, 

S\Y VINSON. A PRELIMINARY 

STt.M)A' OP NA'ITJHAL IILSTOHA. Bv AN. Mw vinso.n, Psg. 1 vol. fep. 8Vo. <>.s. chHh. 

S\VAINSON.--A TRUVTISE ON THE iNATUBAL HISTORY 

AM) CLASSIPK VUK )\ of ANIMALS. H\ W. .Sw.\ (nso.s, llsip 1 \ol. fep. Svo. fi.H. 

SVYAINSON. NATt RAL HISTORY AND CLASSIEICATION 

OP (ir ADItl PKDS. By AV. Sw.vixso.x, Ks<j. I vol. fep, Kvo. with \i;*neTte title and 176 
\V(todcatM, 6.*'. clolli. 

SVVAfNSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIETCATION 

OF HIKD.S. Bv AN . Sw A ] ,\so.N, J-.s*}. I'Vp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above -'100 Woodcuts, 
cloth. 

SWA 1 NSON.-A N ( Al A LS 1 N MENAOEIMES. 

By NV. SwAf.NsoN, Ks<(. Pep. svo, N iirnclte 'Title and muneroiis NVoodcuts, 68. rlotli lettered 

SAVAINSON. -NATURAL IIISTURY AND CLASSIEICATION 

OF FISH, \AIPmm.\.\S, .VXD KP.PTILKS. Bv AV. Hwainso* . Ksm- vob. IVp. Svo. 
witii numerous NAhKulciits and A ii^nette 'Titlc.s, P2s. cloth. 

SWAINSON. HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

Hv \\ . .*<0 .^ I NsoN, Ks<j. 1 vol, tej). bvo. with ViLrnetlc and nninerons NA'oovli iilSj Os. t iotl). 

SWAINSON. -A THUATISK ON MALACOLOGY; 

or, the N.-itur.'d riass^lii-ation vf shell.s and .Slicll-lish. By NV. Swa inso.v, Ksh. 1 vol. fcj>. 
Hvo. with Vii>nette Title and very iniineroiis lilu.stralions on W'ood, Os, oh»tl). 

SWAINSON AND SH CCKA RD.-lllSTORY AND NATURAL 

AI{ir\.\<iP.VI i:\ T OF I.NSl'N.H’.s. By NV. .mv.a i.v.so.N, li.sij., and NV JC. SHUCRARn, K«(|. 

1 vol. fep, 8\o. with A iiinette 'Title ain'l AVoodnit.s Os. cloth. 
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U iTZERLAND.-TIlE IITSTOIIY OF SWITZKIILAND. 

! ol. ft*]). Svo. with Vifrnet.f(; 'I'itlr, Os. cloth. 

pE.-TlIE CONTTNUOFS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND 

^,.M KITI\<iS OF ST. TALL, oil the basis of the Acts; ]iitf‘ic.‘il;ii y Matter of Sacred 

ivrative, siijiplied from the Kpistics, and elucidate*! in occnsirjual Di.'sserlations : with the 
nic I’auliii.r of Dr. I'alev, in a more correct e«lition, siihjoiiicd. Hy Jami:s T.\tk, M-A. 
^ Kesiilcntiary of St. i’anrs. Hvm. with .Map, Ills, cloth. 

SlE.-HOKATlUS U FSTITFTFS ; 

! , the Hooks of Huriice nrnnn*ed in ('hnmohv.'ieal Onler, Ji.'iMirdiou' to the Scheme of Dr- 

; mtley, from the Text of (h siit‘r,correci<‘i| and improvei.l. Wiiha iTeiimioary Dis.«ertali(m, 
ry much enlariyed. on the (.‘hroiiOlo^'V of the Morks, on i.lii* l.o( .■ilitief., ;imj on tlie Lite and 

■ uiracter of that IVict. Hy .1 am ks Tatk, Sec«»ml IMifieii. To vthich is now added, 

■ orii>;inal Treatise on the Metres of Horace. Hvo. l*Js. *'loth. 

VEER (KEY. OIIARLE^^ ID-MAlHiAIHlf ; 

•, the rearl. Hy the Kev. (.'maui.I'.s H-Tayi.i;!*, M.A. Hector of St. I 'eter’s, Chester, Author 
“ M.'iy You Like If,” “ Hecords cif a (lood Man’s l.ife," iVc. F* p. ,svo. Fs. cielh. 

'riiiMic'-:ia:ii I'f Hii--. M-'v ■mil .■ii 1 "v •'■ii »■ Hi .-i-'i-.ii- ef I'l- !l•?.lr‘:llli•■l!■l. mi-l llii' ll■‘|•I'.' lll^‘■^l! 


i.n-iif I'l ii J.ir'; 

1-. rtilll. tl II 

I ly ;i,'ih-;im;i1 'iI ! iI 


lIlKIAVALL.-TllE HISTORY OF (IREKCK. 


.■Hy the Hiu'lit Kev. tin? Uoao Hisuoi* td' S t. Dacio's. S \o1s, fep, .S\o. willi Viy^-iiette Titles, 
* 152. MS. clotli. 
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;.l.-i 


■ s, i'.lli' ;i.i!-;il I'.', the 


iKi'fi 


. 1 .,.,, 1 !, U‘, 

. ui iii'ie Ilf i.i-. 
I■■.lt f.. 


'•:ill;-V.|i '(■riii |ll;.■•l■ ;iinl )ii: 
.lit III .■.etli' fienii'l- Mi--lS. 

Ilf ll.i ii i-Mii. .'II-I- a 

^ I.I' ei'i'i-, I > . -iiiii lio.i'v. 
T '.’ll . tl 1 ' Mi'ri'tti'S :ir- limii 

.1 till in.iN .’(■•III' riiiiy tl. 

■-ieiij'11 Mr 1 !.. I Ills 

■I'.irl. ii I Hii-iiii'lv wrll I'llit. il, 

■ ■e A I II f. ■. . 1,1 


Ihiifortn with “ Tl'^onson's he.'isims, ’ 

I TH'.^ I'OK'riC.Ui MdKKS, illustrated with iMnrraviii'Ts on AVooil, from l)e.si"ns hy 
" of the F.i'cm xo (h.rn. J/t fhr « 

§()MS0N.--TH'E DOMESTIC MANACEMLNT OF THE SICK 

>M, meessiiry, ill \id of Metlieal 'treat nniil. for t lie faireof Diseaserr. Hy Axtiio.NY 
PnoMst j , .M.lt. F.L.S. ^sc. IVisin.o, iok. r,i|. cloth. 


■ iki I.I till' 


jil i-- -ill 'i.;«‘t)ii'i' fii’i' Iruiii t.i. iii ii.n ■ '.iiii :i i.lm li I-;: - Imi. '.m 

rue ilc'i iiiirir.n."-- -Vri 

LEll (REY. C. H.)-TRACTARIAMSM NOT OF MOD; 

ain Sermons for the 'I'inies. Hy the Uev. (N 11. Taylicu, M.A, Reetcr of St. I’eter’s. and 
venin;^ Lecturer of .St. MaryLs, Cliester. f/« tin' jn'cus. 

*' Ami Ikf it.«Miyii-il Will, till ni n’ll. .;l’ Hii- ‘••i rii-lun ’ - Ai ih y i‘ . 

VLER (REV. C. I5.)-1)0RA MELDFK ; 

Story of Alsace. Jly AIkta SAXtuca. A Traie^latiim. F.tlited hytlie Rev. C. H. T.iyler, 
iitliorof “ Hoi'ords of a (hiotl .Man's Life.” &.<*. F('|.t.Svo. pp. 2 lllnstrafions, 7.s. elolli. 

•'ll! n lilriiwy ||''II'I cl' t-iii’ JM .•••liD.T i l-iv ti»::l; »v!iii.-i. It. .lit I *’ l^■•(Jll> :>io's |1 » ini.' i li.irm.' 

(Ihhimi V s . t/iNi:. 

LOR.-TIIH STATESMAN. 

\ llrxUY Tavi.ok, Ms(|., Author of** Philip N'an Ailevelde.” 12mo. t»s. fid. hoards. 

VC K !•; R.-T! I F. COL' li SEIFS A N A F A I. li EM EM 11 R ANC ER, 

id S'rrD'HfXtK ; in iiifrmi .Mphalalical Helnrii of the Hiiniiin:;’ at ail the riddic Cour.sinif 
luhs in t'.ntjlaml, Ireiaiiil, and Seotland, for the Season 1 mH- 4*2; with The Tediirrees (as lar 
; s received) of the Do, that \YOii, and the Doits t lia* i an op r-econd for each rri/e ; al>o. a 
'.‘etiirii of all sMii;ii> .Midi he.s run at those .Meetim;.-* ; witli a I I'eiiminai y L.s.say on tin' Di;ci.sioji 
f.Shori Courses. Hy T. Tii ack ku. hvo. ULs. ttlolh, 

.ACKER.- -A ROCKET ('OMI’ENDIEM OF COURSTNC 

. .L’LKS .V.\D HVFi-LAMS. tor l.’se in the Fiehl. Hy Tiiom as Tii ack ku. Is. (id. siwed. 


P diled hy Hoi.reiN Counky, fv-ap lihislniti^d with .''eveniN -seven De.siiios ilrawn on YVoiut, 
y the followiiiif Memlier.s of llie Kfcliiin; ('Iidi 

J. Il.il. S. I, ir, . 1 . (. II. .!-!.■•. rr.-.rO. 

r. W. < I.;..-, .» J>. e Sl--i.l..-ir. 'l.\V,i 

Tlioin:i^l.:jvi»Hi-k. U. A.n.A. I-, r.-.il. i-. 

Kim:raM’d hy 'rhonijison and other eminenl. F,ti;iia\ (‘r.s, 

^ipiaiT crown -svo. One (ininea ; Inmnd in nmrocc*), in tfie he.'’t manner, hy flayday, itFs. 

Ife. “ l-'i-« Wink'' 111' 111.' i!;:-' ii.'tv.- ik f-iiri 1' ;.ii : , l ..f 

■■'^Illi'Oll'i i ‘. I'l' O.'i- I'fi-liiu;; ( III!. M.- l i.f tli.i .1. ■ .i'l.-. ;i:. ii 
liMiiCirn'. 'tin- l.i;"!'-i-.i,-i » iL-iid!. 1 i!.ii!r.i ' Mi < \ 

1-11111 itmv ■> ii'r'-.itiliT. I.I' T:il.-iit li.r ’vl;!! 1 . 

• ■r.ilil. M:-. r. 'I vvi f.l. - l;..t I-. I . 

c.iinii :y!ii- .-tl I'l 'i.-;ir-! 1 m - tiTii-.i! .i-! ?|i;!r 'Ii 

(I'l T . niil:'.l l.> . I! M-i.iH , nn.' Ill I I , wC 
.l.-L'r(. .'in'i. .. Mr. ill i i 

wiii'lliv III l-f in;; i-.irr;”il t.. ll:.- l.i;_'ii ••I |>; r 
.■I.I.Mk-i, [• 1 ...I 1 ...,: t,;. Il..■.!..^•.=l.■l..■ I 
. lil'ICf IVI' ♦■! ||' :--t ilif. (llliiviil 

I 111 I ..'.ir- 11. it ill, ;. O. (..■.■..m 

■ ■ :iml tin rr;!"i-i .'niiii' .l ti. ,1 p.lan- "r It.'- ii’ir; 
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THOMSON -AN ELEMENTARY TREATLSE ON ALGERRA,; j 

'ITiooretiral niul IVartical. Ity Jamks Tiiomsox, LL.I). Professor of Mntl)eniiiii|i('S in the 
University of Glasjffow. 12mo'. 5s. cloth. 


“t'nr dcarni'M*, sitniilirily, and ro;npl«-ti’nrs'i, it ivouM to inincini' a suixrior p(*»roiiu.nii'f to Dr. . 

'Dimiisdii’s. Any individual niiclit Inn ’ ' ' 

inv.'ilnabln. 'Vr renouinn-ntl it to matlminatinnl r 
Irnutisc and (lin must U xt-lniok. of Uii- SL-ii-ii 


i, tnjirlini>, .ind s1uili‘i)t-<, as incoinpaiaVily thn Im sI c 1» inntitiiry , , , 
■ii-in-i — A l l. AS. ' 

TOMLINS.-A POPULAR LAW DICTTONARY ; i| 

FtiiiiiliHrly explaiiiinif tlie Ttirms nml Vatnre of Kiiaflisli Ljiw ; ailaptiMl to the coinprehension.-j^il 
of persons not eilucateil for the leifal inofessioii, nnil uflbrdiiijr intornnition pecnlnirly useful oi 
to Mttjiistrnte.s, Merchants, Parochial Ollicers, and others. Uy Thomas KuLYXii To .m 1.1 ns, .‘j 
Attorney and Solicitor. In I thick vol. post 8vo. I8s. cloth. / 

* Tlin uliuli' work lias linnn rt’V'si-il by a IJari i!.tiT. 

TOOKE. -A HISTORY OE PRICES ; 

With reference to the riin.ses of their principal Variations, from 1 7‘»2 to the Present Time. 
Precedetl hy a Sketch of the History of the <.‘orii Tratle in the ln.st Two l.Vnluries. liy Tho.mas 
Tookb, Jisq. K.ll.S. 2 vol.s. 8vo. .:6 I. lC.s. cloth. 

{A CoiifhmafioH of the Ahoro.) 

AX ACCOUNT of PRICKjil and of the Stsite of the CIRCULATION in ISHK and 1839; witH ? 
Remarks on the Corn Urns, andon proposed Alteratiousin our Ranking: t$ysteiu. 8vu. 12b. cloth. ) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

8vo. The List part pidilished is Fart 4 of Vol. 3, Hvo. w ith Plates, 6b. (»d. || 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 0^1 

LONDON, ito. The last part puldLshed Is Parts, Vol. 3, with Plates, lys. 6tl. coloiirwl, .| 
and Pis. )>luii). I] 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL | 

Engineers, 4to. Vol. II. witli 'rwenty-thrce finely migraved Plates, 28.s. cloth. 

Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, £‘2. Pis, fill, cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF URITTSU 

Af«.'lirrEC'l\*' of LONDON : consisting of a scries of Papers on “ Antiquities," and “ (bii- 



' Part 1, Vol. 1. uniform with the above, 16b. elotli. 


TKANSACTIONSOF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONHON. .? 

The last part pulilislied is Part 2, Vol. XI.X. Ito. w ith Plates, 21 ». • j: 

TROLLOPE.-TIIE I.ACRRINGTONS ; ^ 

Or, Superior Peojilo. Ry Mrs. Truli-ovk, Author of “Widow Baruaby," &c, 3 


post 8V0. '.lls. fid- boards. 

liiiMif' ll|>ll’■ilvn, .i*- 

,<■« jM-ii I, \.i- Mj 
tl'r ■'111 

riiiiriii-ttl'' n'ili|ini.i:Mid<i fi-w ;m-i tbi ir pd.-ilin'.i 
ivurk Mill I'f ‘I uiib Ihi- umi l iv.uiiii:^ ;■ 


“ Mr«.. Ti(illii[tr ".-lins ii|i 
‘ 'I'lii- I .niiriiiiirU.ii^,’ bi-r l i 

nssoriali’d liilli In l ii.iiiu- 

ii’ttr'' i i'm|ini:i!ii idy fi- 


.-vi, i-y Mi-'ci'Hi-Mr {iniiliii'limi i-f lii-i- pjolifii; 
IV (111 nhirti w i- 1 (iin-.lmii-, fi nu lU 

IHI ini td pntilir ii'Biu'il. 'rin- jilnt is witiifd,. ; 
In::*!, lu rri'i llj 111 lii*r|iiiiii. W> nn'ilk-1 that 


TURNER.-THE II [STORY OF ENGLAND, -S 

From the Earliest Period to tlie Death of Elizubetli. liy Siiakon Titunior, Esq. F.A.S. 4 
R.A.^:.L. Pi vols. Svo. '£8. .Is. cloth. 

Or four separate portions, a.s follow ; — , 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS; comprising the Ilistmy of England from the i' 
Earliest I'eiiod to the Noniiuii (Rmquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. .£ 2. fjs. boanls. v 

THE HLSTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDl.E AGES; eoiniuising the Reigns from 
William tin* ConqiU“ror to tlie Aceessiou of Henry VIII., and also tlie Histnry of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation and of the Language dniing that-, 
period, ad Edition, ;> vols. 8vo. .£.3, boards.' . 

THE HI^sTORY of tin* REIGN of HENRY VIII. -, coinpri.iiing the Political History of the; 
commencement of I 1 m! English Rcfornnit ion : being the First Part df 1 he Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 vol.s. .8vo. 2fi.s. bJs. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, dnd ELIZARKTH ; being the ; 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. . 2s. boards. j 
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TUR1SE11.-TIIE SACRED HISTORY OF THE AVORLD, 

PhilosopliicnlJy oonsiihTed. Uy Sha ron T irRNKR, F.S.A. H. A.S.L. Nt*w F.Hit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42 a. 
Vol. 1 coTisidors tl»o Creation nml System of H»e Karth, and of its Vegetable aJid Animal Itaro.s 
and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 

\’ol.,2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluj^c, and the 
llistory of Hnman Affairs ; 

Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the llnnian Race, the Diviiio System 
of our Social Conibiiiatioiia, and the SiiDeniatiiral Hwtory of the Woi hl. 

TURNER.~A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE,. 

And a New .System of Shoeiiitr, by one-sided nailinjr; ami on the Nature, Oriiriii, anil Syinptinns 
of the Navicular Joint Lameness, with Preventive ami (hirative Trealment. Hy J.nmks 
Tornkk, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. pp. lia, 7s. 6d. boards. i 

TDRTON’S (HR.) MANUAL OF THE LANIJ AND FRESH- I 

WATER SHELLS of the UKITISII ISIA.VDS. A New Edition, thoroiiehly revised ami wilh i 
con.siderable Additions. Hy John Eowako Gray, Keciter of the /o(iIo>rie:i! (Villection in i 
the British Museum. 1 vol. post 8vo. with WoodcMits, and 12 Golonred Pliit«\s J.'i.s. cloth. •> 

IIRK.-DICTION ARY OF A RTS, M A N U FACTU R KS, & MI NES ; j 

(’nntainin^ a clear Exposition of their Princii>Ies and Prjictice. By Anojikw rici;, M.D. ! 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.-\.S. Iiond.; M. Acad. N.L. Piiilati. : S. Pli. Soc. N.’fJenn. Ilanov. ; \i dii. 
&c. itc. Third Edition, corn-cted, 8\o. illustrated with 1240 Ena:raviug^s on Wood, 50s, cloth. : 

*' To Hu- riinioirnotnrin^ (tiHlrictH of to pnirlienl ;ioiI in »M 1 tn- litrim-ln's I 

of srioucr, .tiiil, iiiilcrt), to nil fliii-sos in n:i! ilii- >«ork i-- on*’ nl tin- v;iiii;ilili' ciiitoiiii's . 

of iiifiiniintion iliat h.is^ prolia lily over liwii lulltli^lu >1. iH. Cn- is lii-ttcr ini:ilifi,M| tlmu .ilmosi hii> oilier * 

writer to remUT a work of tlui. viined ami n-ei'nl ll••vl•|■i|)litlu I'viiy lliinj' tJj.it il miijlii |i, lie. Il fn^iK iio ini(i«'|i,'-iii,.(li|t' [ 

work nf rcfervneo to uitn of srienee :ind Di!tnulae1niei>.,lor iuarrieal pm juim-s, aiul to every leailer u lin is iiieiileiil ally ! 
iuterosli’il iu any of tlio nuuienms hulijoets vif vvliii h if (ri-ai.s.' - \-n .v'.. ‘ ’ ! 

fn i/n* pres*, by the same .Vnfhor, '■ 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, .MAN L KAO FL RES, AND MINES; beiii;? a Supple- ! 
riient to Ids Dictionary. i 

WALKER (CEO.)-- CHESS STUDIES; 

(Vnnjirising' One Thousand Ga : es of Chess, as r(‘.dly played hy the first ('liess Players ; 
foniiinsf a comi»lete Encycloiticdiuof Reference, and I'lescntiiiir Mi(‘ j^frcate.st Collectioii evfaiit 
of tiim specimens of stratej^y in every of the Game. Sehs*ted and iirraiured by Gi.oiiok i 
W’alkcm, .Author of “ Chess nuuh: Easy,’* ** A New 'Fi’eatise oii (.'hc.ss," uml ot her Works on > 
the suhject. 8vo. H)s. fal. sewed. j 

*• \ very n'fii|iU.I(’ Jieenunt of Die :.mnie in mo tern linm.v, wlneli, is it lias In eome more a j'a;ie I Inn ever, uti l i 
nalionn look on ill! rontesis with almost iMliimil p.issi(ins, i-veiy i:li.- .!■ j.lsiyi r will timl ili ‘irv ine nf hi. hist M'.ii ) 
lion. No trial of skill, l■l•l^alIlly, exfUt's Mifh i-arnnst ili-.siit' III l•||llc|ti^ r , unil llmsn wlm iiir miiiIui loits of m-lory i 
ninul study Walker.' - I, riKHVi'tv (i.\ZKi"iK. ‘ i 

WARDLAW.--DISCOURSES ON THE IMUNOIPAL POINTS i 

OF THE SOCINJAN CO.N'TKOVKRHV— the Dnity of God, ami the'l’niiity of Persons in ilie ! 
Godhead ; tliefiupreine Divinity of Jesus Christ; the Jkictniie of the Atominient ; the iMiristiau | 
Chanicter, &c. By Kalch YVAUunAW, J).D. 5tli Kditirtn, 8vo. I.'is. clolli. j 

By the Kimie Author, i 

•SERMONS. Hvo. Pis. Imiirds. • I 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chielly Ornithology. BjCjiaki.ks W'.\'ri<;aTON, Esjj,, Author of “Wamhuinu-s in South 
America.” With an Autohioorapby of the Author, and a View of Walton IJall. Fifth 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. s.s. cloth. 

SF.r.OND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Watkrton’.s Aiitobioffra]»hy. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Vignette Ity T. Creswick, A.K.A. 6s. Ctl. cloth. 

“ ft irivi's ns hearty ph ai^Tirv f.i> till* t n.l.'j .Mr. :nraiii. To tniter.-iMe mortals • i lief in piiimlnus citn s 

pi'lit,' his lii'iiKs art as a vnr.iriMjs autnniii air He i« a flniiiiiiii; ivriU r. r.iielid, cnnliiil, i;.ind le aiM-d, and lull i.| 
tlw must uiiisiuliiii- syiniiHlhiis. His Ai lOltlui.iiAi-ii v -.viU rank wll, (hi- must puinint and rrini|irehfiisive |ii, of 
thill kind 'if writ me in the hmun.irfc. His iii', uilh little »/F I'le leat tnil priffijei-s, have ii '(ute >.f ili.-,-rfnl wisiiuai 
ill liii-m whii h yields iinlAiliiitf iii»li ui liveness .ind elejisuii-. Ks MiNKft. 

WATIIEN.-ARTS, ANTKiUlTlES, AND CHRONOLOGY OF i 

ANtHE.NT EGYIT, from Personal Olwervatious. Bv G. H. AVathkn, Anhilect. With ; 
IHiistratioiia from (Original SketcliCii by the ,:\^itti<tr. Koyal Hvo. with Plates and Wo(»dciits, j 
UiH. cloth. 

“ To i-o:niilfiid iir rfi omoi.- nd Mi Wa,* hen's viiliiiui-, aftf-i w'oal w.' ha\«; estiaf 1 1 d fii.iiu il, wi.iild !.(■ siijii rniiuu.. 

Tin? antiiei.iiy. tin.' si lmlar, tl.e jihil<isiipli»'i, iln; aitisi, in .-hurt, every i-dueiili d man whu leads, riihfr fur iiist nu t loii 
or fntvrtaiiimViit, niii«t hi iiitcit-sieil m it/iii(.-li fn-l vaiji-.l ouiil'iits." — Jh.i.Ki.ru KLVirw. 

WESTWOOD.-LNTRODUCTION TO THE*MODKRN CLASSI- 

FH^A'l'TON GF IN.^lilC’F.S ; comprising an Accoimtof the Habits ami Traiisfoi inatiou.sof the 
different Fainilics; a..Synopsisof all the Hi itisli, and a .Notice of the more reimirkHl'Ie Foreiy ii 
Genera, •il. O. Wkstwooo, Sec. Kiit. Soc. fAtiiduu, F.I,..S., &c. 2 vol.-. illualrulcd with 
above 150nV(iodcut«, comprising about 2 jOU distinct Figures, jt2. 7s. cloth. 
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WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OP DOMESTIC ECONOMY: 

Comprisini? such KubjertB as are moat imnipdiately roimeotecl with IlouRekeewinff : hr. The 
Coustriirtion of Domestic Edi/lces, with the modes of Wnrniinjf, Ventilatinif, and Liirhtinjr 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials— 
Duties of Sen'ants— A general account of the Animal and Ye^fctablc Substances used as Food, 
and the methods of preservm'r and preimriiiB: them by Cooking: -Making Dread— The ( hemical 
Nature and the Preparation of all kinds of Fermented Idfiuors used as. Devera/re— Materials 
employed in Dress and the Toilette— Business of the Laundry Description of the various 
Wheel Carriafres— Preservatiou of Health -Domestic Medicine, &c. fee. &c. By Thomas 
Wbbstkh, F.G.S. &c. ; assisted by the late Mrs. Parkiw, Author of “ Doinestirr Duties.” 
1 thick vol. ftvo. illustrated with nearly 1000 Woodcuta, 50s. cloth. 

"ThfttitlF-iiriKF Fufflciontly thi‘ of'tojjws.iijthiA'd m thU inn*l. u*ofu1 fTic-yrloiwain. uml all 

an- witli a ruliu ^j= whirli h-av.'K noUiinff hrb*‘ .iBsinvJ. 41 tia« fk-it-Ti Oi? oliit trl of Mu- fclitor t<» romhine scicikp 

pi.i.luF. a knouU^^-j. ol linuoielw.witL.thP prdiiiaiT {IctaiK-Aiii.l dally rf.-mriiiK duties of (If .nu-.>tic lifr. liisoiii,* 
d»’rMri(i!. nl,s ..l Mr. i«iKi‘t.f'd l»jr niTr bryoud lUapuKf, and lh(‘ 

n'- ult(iMl»'ir uiitt*‘ilI:ilH(ur«istaei>roduftlf>nfiriiVidunt.. Hhii lii'xlKmsts Hie hulijci l, iind Ji-fies ull romiM-titioii. 
'TJi.' tdii'k if I'iclth il'iifii-.'if.ril ivnh II ftfwlcnt;*, aflfjiiijr f;rf«oHy III ;(s value, Wh stiunulv revauimend fevury Imlv, ami 
.111 (ith-M wliP ,ir-i ri.ni <TH ivl in th.- mauaeemenl. of 'l«mi-sli« alfalrf , Hi makii tlieraiwltln |■|un!lia^ with Mr. Webster’s 
v.iluiur, uhich must spet-aily lie ivir.mlt-d mi indirijitufiildc hCKik ff rcffirnri! to every huusi'kcrj.or.” 

WHITENS COMPENDIUM OF TflE VETEPJNARy'aRtT'*'’ 

Conlainintf Plain and Concise Observations on the. Construction and MannMOnient of the 
Stable ; a brief and popular Ontline of the Structure tiiul Kcoiioinv of the Horse ; the Nature, 
.Sympioms, and Treatment of the Disiiascs and Accidents to which the Horse is liable; the 
best method of perform inu: various Imprirtant Operations ; with Advice to the Ihirchasers of 
llorse.s ; and a copious Materia Medica and Phariimcopteia. 17th Edition, entirely recoii- 
structed.withconsiderableAdditioiisand Alterations, brintring: the work up to the present state 
of Veterinary Science. By W. C. SeouNUK, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 388, with 
coloured Plate, 16a. cloth. London, 1842. 

WHITE’S' COMPENDllTM OP CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horse. 6th Kditiun, re-arrang:ed, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. (L Spoon ku, 
Vet. Sur^foon, Author of a “Treatise on the Julluenza,” and a “Treatise on the Foot and 
Id?g: of the Horse,” &c. 8vo. 9.s. cloth. 

WIIITLEY.-THE APPLICATION OP GEOLOGY 'TO AGRI- 

CUr.TUKF, and to the Improvement and Valuation of Land: with the Nature and Properties 
of Soils, and the Piineiples of Cultivation. By Nicholas Wuitlky, Lund Surveyor. 8vo. 
7s. Cd. cloth. 

WILDE.-NARRATIVE OP A VOYAGE TO MADEIRA, 

TKNKKIFFK, and aUmif the .SHOBKS of Hie MKOITBRRASKAN. By W. K. WinoK, 
Sm’>;eon, Are. Arc. 2d Kditioii, corrected and enlarged, 8vo. with lllucitratioiis, IBs. cloth. 


WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OP WAR, fo. i 

Beiiiff a History of Ancient and iVlodern Pnijeetile Jnstruments and F.ng:ines of Warfare and ! 
SiwVting:; including: the Alanufacture of Fire-x\riiis, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
poyvder, of .Sword.s, and of the cause of the Dam.a.scu8 Fig:nro in Sw’ord Blades, with some 
( ibservutions of Broii/.e : to which are added, Ueniarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the Extraordiiuu y Effect produced by the Action of .'^en-water on (^ast-lron; with Details of 
various Misrellnneons Kx]>eriinents. ' Bv II. Wn.Kixso.v, M.ILA.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

AV7LL0UGIIBY (LADY).--A DIARY, 

Purporting: to he by the LADY WTT.LOUGHBY, of the Reign of Charles I. ; embracing: some 
Passages of her Donie.stic History from 163.5 t<i 1618. 

To give additinnul interest to the work, it liu.s been printed and hound in the style of the 
lieriodto which it refers. Small 4to. 1 8s. boards; or in morocco, by Huyday, je^‘2. 2b. 

“ .So rari'ly have wi* mrl in our literary walks with w swrrt a rhariirtiT as the J.ariy ■Willouijhhy, that wi* know not 
ulivMii’)' Hii; roi'llng of ic>{ri.‘t ur plra.sure hiV' j«n*v:iili.‘«l as wv havi? cIuhmI the voIuiup of her lieautiful fraii;nii-nt. She 
looks out uiHiu us from her owiieil rasement with such fiwhm-ss and Ix-auty, that vir aiy i’ortnx*lIcd {/.» rejfard her 
with aihiiir.ation and deUifhl. TIutp is no aim at cITert in i^lint. she has writlni, no iniliriiVton of a 'woma.n'ii vanity : 
her whole mil'll is that of sulslued (rracr. and feniininc loveliness. That the exquisite piissnuch purporting to he ' 
extrai ts from her diarv have floweil from .a woman’s tien, uloni; vve cannot for a iiioincnt doubt. woman oiilv rould 
hiivi so justly and teinieil\ pm Irayed tiie , hanu-tii- of an all'iftionate daujthM'r,:i.K'‘UlIe ami Inviii;; wifi', and ariiithl'ul 
and devoU'd tniitliiT. Ali'this her ladyship, whether sv real or .m imatthiary peisonak'i', has done, with a eracefulness 
and truth worthy -ir female nnluie in Us i.est :iiul loftiest mood. If hm' work is iudi i'd only an imitation of d.-iys jjone 
by, then the i;cnius of ( Ih.attciioii is far siirjiaKSed liy that of the sueccssful aulhor. In takiuii: leave of her uuiiiue and 
iiileristini' hook, we express our cordial hope that it will find its way to the toihtle of every t lUcd and untitlwl Lady in 
Oreat Britain.”— F,VA>OF.i,it » f. M.miazj.ms. 

WOOD.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND : 

INTERIOR COMMUNlCATl(>N in GKNKRx\L; coritaining numerous Experiments ou 
the Powers of tbe Improved Iioeomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Con- 
veyance on ('auals, Railway.s, and Turnpike Rotids. By Nicholas Woon, Colliery Viewer, 
Memb. In.st. Civ. Eng. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with J3 large Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts. 11s. fid. cloth. 

YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK (THE) : 

A Manual of Elegant Rocrenrions, K.xercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with numerous 
beautifully executed Engravings on Wood. jt l. 1«. elegantly bound in erinwon silk, lined with 
imitation ‘of Meehiiii lace. ' 








